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CHAPTER  I. 

Thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  hath  too  much. 

AS   YOU    LIK£    IT. 


"  Then  you  won't  come  to  see  me,  Con- 
stance ?'*  said  her  uncle  Thornton. 

"  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me,"  replied 
his  niece,  still  keeping  her  eyes  on  her 
work. 

'/  You  won't  ?" 

"  If  you  persist  in  giving  so  rude  a  form 
to  my  denial,  I  won't,''  she  replied,  half 
smiling. 
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"You  don't  know  what  a  fine  place  I 
have  down  in  Herefordshire." 

"  I  think  I  do :  it  is  engraved  in  that 
new  work  of  gentlemen's  seats." 

"  Pshaw,  the  house  !  I  could  make  you 
very  comfortahle,"  pursued  the  old  gentle- 
man, **  and  I  like  you  hecause  you  are  so 
odd." 

**  For  ten  minutes,  uncle,"  said  Con- 
stance looking  up  steadily  in  his  face ; 
"  in  ten  days  you  would  find  my  oddness 
clash  with  your  own." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  hut  I  might 
leave,  you  a  fortune,"  continued  her  uncle. 

**  Fortune  !"  muttered  Constance,  half 
inaudibly  ;  but  the  flash  of  contempt  which 
passed  over  her  face  was  more  intelligible 
than  words. 

"  Ay,"  said  her  uncle  sharply  ;  **  how 
are  girls  to  expect  to  settle  in  these  days 
without  money  ?  And  you,  too,  who  have 
no  beauty." 

**  I  am  very  well  aware  I  have  no  beauty," 
said  Constance,  in  a  quiet  tone. 
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"  Something  very  like  it  though,  now  ;" 
said  her  uncle  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
and  contemplating  her  as  he  would  a  pic. 
ture  ;  "  now,  that  I  have  made  you  angry." 

**  Yes,  angry,"  replied  Constance,  "  and 
with  one  of  your  sex,  that  is  the  bitterest  re- 
proach which  can  be  addressed  to  a  woman ; 
and  you  are  not  one  from  whom  I  will  take 
reproaches." 

''  I  cannot  think  what  makes  you  so  inve- 
terate against  me,"  said  her  uncle. 

*'You  have  not  been  kind  to  papa  and 
mamma,  that  is  all ;"   replied  Constance. 

"  Not  given  them  money  enough,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  Not  given  them  countenance  enough ; 
little  kindnesses — things  that  would  have 
cost  you  nothing — " 

**  But  trouble  ;"  grumbled  uncle  Thorn- 
ton. 

"Just  so.  For  instance,  a  word  from 
you  would  have  obtained  the  cadetship  for 
Harry,  and  you  know  how  that  matter 
has  ended." 
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"  In  a  curacy  I  suppose.  Well,  but  then 
the  trouble — I  am  not  used  to  take  any." 

**  And  you  have  no  right  to  expect  it 
from  others,"  returned  Constance.  "  I  have 
no  particular  wish  to  go  into  Herefordshire, 
and  I  will  make  no  sacrifice  .for  one  who 
can  make  none  in  his  turn." 

**You  are  a  very  odd  girl,"  said  her 
uncle,  surveying  her  as  if  she  were  a  natu- 
ral curiosity. 

**  Ami?"  said  she  folding  up  her  work, 
"  I  didn't  know  it." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Constance  ?" 

"  Into  the  green-house." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  come  with  you ; 
I  have  not  seen  your  green-house." 

"It  is  not  worth  seeing,  you  have  better 
ones  at  Ley  ton  ;  and  I  really  wish,  uncle 
Thornton,  you  would  not  follow  me  about." 

While  uncle  Thornton  is  in  the  green- 
house, it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  he 
was  a  single  gentleman  of  very  large  for- 
tune, and  verging  upon  the  convenient  age 
of  seventy-six.      How  many  greedy  eyes 
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were  fixed  upon  his  hoarded  wealth  may 
easily  be  supposed,  now  that  in  the  course 
of  nature  he  must  so  very  soon  relinquish 
it.  Every  attack  of  the  gout  was  noted 
down  in  twenty  tablets,  and  poor  uncle 
Thomtdn's  altered  looks  were  made  the 
source  of  hypocritical  condolence  by  twenty 
trembling  heirs  expectant. 

Of  these,  the  most  likely  to  succeed,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  the  most  distressed 
at  any  failing  symptom,  was  one  Mrs. 
Parker,  his  widowed  sister,  whose  own 
means  were  so  ample,  that  perhaps  she 
was  even  less  to  be  sympathised  with  than 
most  of  those  miserable  harpies  who,  to 
use  the  terms  K>f  one  of  our  most  expressive 
proverbs,  ^look  out  for  dead  men's  shoes/ 
She  had  a  large  family  of  her  own,  all 
established  in  wealthy  mercantile  concerns, 
except  her  second  son,  the  fine  gentleman 
of  the  family,  who  contrived  by  virtue  of 
his  office  to  run  through  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  who,  being  much  more  insolent 
to  the  old  gentleman  tbaa  occasion  ever  re- 
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quired,  even  the  occasions  of  his  goutiest 
exactions,  was  thought  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  the  old  man's  heir. 

In  fact,  he  had  Frederick  Parker's  pic- 
ture painted  and  hung  in  the  dining-room 
at  Le3rtoa  after  one  of  their  stormiest  quar- 
rels, as  if  he  really  meant  that  one  very 
happy  day  he  should  preside  there  as 
master  in  good  earnest. 

Mrs.  Parker  spent  most  of  her  time  at 
Leyton ;  her  own  villa  at  Fulham  was 
damp,  Leyton  was  agueish,  but  it  never  af- 
fected her. 

If  her  brother  was  ordered  to  Cheltenham, 
she  must  escort  him  thither.  If  he  went  to 
see  a  friend,  she  had  long  owed  the  dear 
man  a  visit  too,  and  could  not  let  her 
brother  go  without  her.  Uncle  Thornton 
was  hardly  ever  out  of  her  sight. 

The  fact  was,  that  he  did  not  much  wish 
it ;  there  is  in  female  attendance,  however 
interested,  or  however  scantily  rendered, 
something  so  soothing  to  an  invalid,  so 
absolutely  essential,  that  he  was  well  con- 
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tented  to  carry  sister  P^ker  about  with 
him  as  head-nurse,  and  looked  upon  the 
pensioning  her  off  handsomely  at  his  death, 
as  an  act  of  justice  which  must  be  rendered 
to  her  in  common  with  his  other  and  more 
regularly  enlisted  menials. 

How,  indeed,  he  ever  would  have  the 
assurance  to  sit  down,  and  in  her  very 
presence  concoct  a  will,  wherein  sister 
Piker's  name  should  not  figure  in  capital 
letters,  was  something  that  she  could  not 
comprehend,  and  with  her  good  guardian- 
ship should  never  happen. 

The  only  person  who  felt  no  interest 
in  the  disposition  of  his  property  was 
Mrs.  D'Oyley,  the  mother  of  Constance, 
his  youngest  niece,  who  having  early 
offended  him  by  her  marriage  with  a  poor 
curate,  had  quietly  submitted  to  almost 
a  total  estrangement  from  her  uncle;  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  should 
not  benefit  by  his  death,  was  perhaps 
the  only  one  among  his  numerous  relatives 
who  really  took  pleasure  in  seeing  him  alive. 
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A  sort  of  reconciliation  had  been  patched 
up  between  them.  ^r.  D'Oyley  had  been 
presented  by  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Bevis; 
to  an  excellent  living.  There  were  but 
three  children  to  diminish  his  income,  and 
they  lived  in  comfort  and  some  elegance; 
80  uncle  Thornton,  finding  himself  in  their 
neighbourhood,  had  left  his  Argus  for  a 
single  night  and  had  dined  and  slept  at 
the  rectory.  Mrs.  Parker  was  to  bring 
the  carriage  for  him  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  in  the  meantime  he  was 
bestowing  his  tediousness  upon  his  great 
niece,  Constance. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  was  a  finished  gentleman, 
and  had  welcomed  his  guest  with  due  polite- 
ness. Mrs.  D'Oyley  received  him  with  more 
warmth,  she  recognised  those  ties  of  relation- 
ship that  it  takes  so  much  to  obliterate  ;  but 
Constance,  who  despised  her  uncle  from 
her  heart,  and  deeply  resented  his  neglect 
of  her  parents,  hardly  vouchsafed  him  a 
word  uncalled  for,  and  put  the  most  de- 
cided  negative  upon  his  friendly  advan- 
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ces ;  and  yet  he  had  taken  a  violent  fancy 
to  her, 

ThuB  nins  the  world  away. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  little  green- 
house/' said  Mr.  Thornton. 

**  Scarcely  room  to  move,  you  see,"  said 
Constance  as  she  brushed  past  him ;  ''I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  must  reach  this  rose- 
tree." 

"What!  are  you  going  to  gather  the 
only  rose  in  your  collection  ?" 

*'  I  am,  indeed ;  it  is  my  tree  though," 
said  Constance,  laughing. 

Why,  what  can  you  want  with  so  choice 
a  nosegay  ?' 

"  We  are  going  to  a  party  to-night.' 

» 

•*  Any  thing  particular?" 

"  No,  only  just  our  own  neighbourhood." 

"  And  so  you  are  resolved  to  make  your- 
self very  smart  ?" 

"  This  is  not  for  me,"  returned  Con- 
stance. '*  I  am  making  up  mamma's  bou- 
quet; she  is  so  fon(i  of  flowers." 

B  3 
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Uncle  Thornton  stood  for  a  few  moments 
silent ;  he  almost  envied  Mrs.  D'Oyley  a 
daughter  who  attended  to  her  fancies  with- 
out their  being  expressed. 

"  Suppose  I  stay  over  to-night,  and  so 
prevent  your  going  to  your  party,"  said 
Mr.  Thornton. 

'*  Why,  in  that  case  mamma  might  think 
it  civil  to  remain  at  home  with  you,  but 
I  should  certainly  keep  my  engagement 
with  Mrs.  Manley." 

'*  You  could  not  go  alone  !" 

''  Oh,  this  is  not  like  London,"  said  Con- 
stance, cutting  off  a  sprig  of  flowering  myr- 
tle with  her  rose-scissors ;  "  nobody  would 
be  shocked  at  seeing  m^  come  unattended 
into  a  room." 

"  Those  are  very  curious  scissors,"  said 
her  uncle  ;  ''let  me  look  at  them,  I  never 
saw  any  before." 

•'  Made  for  gathering  flowers,  you  know," 
said  Constance. 

"Where,  do  you  get  them  ?"  asked  uncle 
Thornton. 
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Constance  read  the  name  of  the  maker 
on  the  handle. 

Any  one  other  of  Mr.  Thornton's  rela- 
tives would  have  prayed  him  to  accept 
the  novelty,  but  Constance  never  dreamed 
of  making  a  present  to  so  rich  a  man ;  par- 
ticularly by  way  of  conciliation. 

"  They  were  given  to  me,"  added  Con- 
stance. 

"  Here  comes  your  mamma,"  said  Mr. 
Thornton  advancing  to  meet  her,  "  now  I 
will  tell  her  how  you  have  been  using  me." 

**  Oh,  pray  don't,  uncle,"  cried  Con- 
stance, affecting  to  be  frightened. 

''  What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  D'Oyley," 
said  Mr.  Thornton,  '^  I  have  been  using  all 
my  eloquence  with  your  daughter  to  make 
her  accept  an  invitation  to  my  house,  and 
in  vain." 

''lam  sure  you  are  very  kind,  uncle," 
said  Mrs.  D'Oyley  in  a  hesitating  voice  ; 
she  was,  with  all  her  disinterestedness,  not 
quite  so  blind  to  the  probable  advantages  as 
her  daughter  was. 
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"  The  idea !"  cried  Constance,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  *'  to  leave  papa  and 
mamma  for  the  sake  of  staying  with  Mr. 
Thornton  !" 

"  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Mrs.  D'Oyley?'* 
asked  Mr.  Thornton. 

"  We  thank  you  very  much,  my  dear 
uncle,  for  thinking  of  such  a  things"  said 
Mrs.  D'Oyley ;  "  but  this  is  a  case  which 
we  should  leave  entirely  to  the  decision 
of  Constance." 

Mr.  Thornton  looked  round  for  her  ;  she 
was  seated  on  one  of  the  low  flower-stands 
making  up  a  nosegay,  perfectly  secure  that 
the  matter  was  in  her  own  hands,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  case  stood  as  she  had 
before  arranged  it  with  her  uncle.  At 
this  moment  the  gate  bell  rang. 

'*  There  1"  said  uncle  Thornton,  "  there 
is  old  mother  Parker  come  to  fetch  me 
away ;  you  need  not  go  in  to  see  her, 
rii  say  good-bye  here.  If  ever  your  want 
anything,  why  ask  me  for  it ;  so  good-bye, 
my  dear.'* 
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"Grood-bye,  uncle,"  said  Constance,  as 
he  left  the  green-house  in  company  with 
her  mother. 

"Well/*  said  she  to  herself;  "  I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  the  meaning  of 
all  this,  '  the  English  of  it,'  as  Harry  says. 
I  declare  I  have  been  very  ungracious  to 
Mr,  Thornton;  I  never  was  so  rude  to 
any  one  before ;  but  then  he  has  behaved 
so  shockingly  to  papa  and  mamma:  at 
least,  I  will  never  go  to  stay  with  him.  For- 
give as  much  as  you  please,  but  still  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  people  who  insult  you. 
Now,  if  that  tiresome  Cape-jessamine  were 
but  blown,  mamma  would  have  as  choice  a 
bouquet  as  Lady  Hernshaw,  with  all  her 
conservatories.  Now  some  thread  to  tie 
it  with,  and  my  rose-scissors  ;  why,"  cried 
Constance  raising  her  laughing  face  from 
a  long  and  ineffectual  search,  ''  I  do  believe 
my  wicked  uncle  Thornton  has  abstracted 
them  I" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

And  of  a  truth  she  was  of  great  disport ; 
Pleasant  to  all,  and  amiahle  of  port. 
It  gave  her  pain  to  counterfeit  the  ways 
Of  court,  its  stately  manner  and  displays ; 
And  to  he  held  in  distant  reverence. 

CHAUCEB. 


It  was  a  very  select  neighbourhood.  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Hernshaw  were  first  on 
the  list.  Sir  George  had  made  a  great  deal 
.  of  money  in  some  fortunate  speculations ; 
Lady  Hernshaw  was  clever,  insolent,  and 
well  connected;  everybody  looked  up  to 
her. 

The  village  was  made  up  of  a  sprinkling 
of  gentlemen's  houses,  scarcely  deserving 
the  name  of  seats,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  cottages  ;  but  none  of  those  little 
boxes  with  green  verandahs    and  painted 
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iron  railings,  which  disfigure  the  approaches 
to  London,  and  indeed  to  most  of  our  coun- 
try towns. 

The  neighbourhood  did  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  any  person  living  in,  or  very 
near,  the  country  town  which  was  within  two 
miles  of  their  own  village.  Not  that  they 
themselves  were  many  degrees  less  vulgar 
than  such  people ;  for  among  them  there  was 
very  nearly  as  much  reliance  on  externals, 
quite  as  much  love  of  paltry  mischief  and 
wholesale  scandal,  as  might  be  found  in  the 
narrowest  street  of  the  aforementioned  town. 
There  was  by  no  means  an  immaculate 
freedom  from  ledger  and  counter  in  the 
very  highest  of  these  exclusives ;  and,  more- 
over, many  of  the  townspeople  kept  a  bet- 
ter carriage  and  dressed  in  richer  satins 
than  the  elite  of  the  village.  It  was  habit : 
you  cannot  break  into  the  charmed  circle  ; 
you  must  be  born  there. 

Mrs.  Manley  was  a  widow  lady  with  two 
daughters  ;  Mrs.  Dyce  a  widow  with  three, 
but  her  second  was  married,  in*  which  par- 
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ticular  she  had,  and  felt  she  had,  an  advan- 
tage over  Mrs.  Manley.  Each  lady  boasted 
a  son.  Mrs.  Manley 's  was  an  invalid  who 
could  not  walk  down  stairs  without  trem-* 
bling ;  Mrs.  Dyce's,  a  gentleman  of  spirit, 
who  ran  through  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  his  mother  found  it  pleasant  to  pay. 
Then  there  were  the  Brownings,  whose  fa- 
mily circle,  once  very  large,  consisted  now 
of  an  eccentric  old  father,  two  single  daugh- 
ters, both  a  little  declining  into  the  sear, 
the  yellow  leaf,  and  one  grandson,  as  hope- 
ful a  youth  as  ever  was  sent  to  sea  by  his 
desperate  relatives. 

It  was  evening,  and  Mrs.  Manley -s  draw- 
ing-room was  in  full  toilet  for  the  recep- 
tion of  her  visitors ;  chairs  uncovered,  ta- 
bles neatly  arranged,  every  thing,  in  fact, 
gloriously  uncomfortable. 

The  Miss  Brownings  had  arrived — daring, 
unpleasant  women,  who  put  up  their  glass 
to  every  man  they  passed  in  the  road, 
stared  him  into  blushes,  or  if  that  were  im- 
possible, fairly  stared  him  down,  and  then 
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turned  and  laughed  to  each  other.  They 
were  the  sort  of  women  who  abused  old 
maids,  always  begged  their  friends  to*have 
men  enough  at  their  parties,  and  who  had 
laughed,  flirted,  and  waltzed  thirty  years  to 
no  purpose.  Miss  Dyce  next  made  her 
appearance  with  her  mother,  both  sensible 
women,  and  in  great  favour  with  their 
bostess. 

"  But  where  is  dear  Louisa  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Mauley  as  Mrs.  Dyce  took  her  seat  on  the 
sofa  beside  her. 

'*  Only  confined  to  the  house  with  one 
of  her  tedious  colds,'*  said  Mrs.  Dyce. 
**  She  regretted  very  much  not  being  able 
to  venture  here.'* 

''  She  reads  too  much,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Dyce,"  said  Mrs.  Manley. 

**  She  does  too  much  of  every  thing," 
said  Miss  Dyce.  ''  But  advice  is  wasted  on 
these  energetic  people." 

Miss  Browning  took  up  her  eye-glass, 
and  having  ascertained,  by  a  very  compre- 
hensive stare,  that  she  was  dressed  in  a 
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very  good  black  satin,  and  that  it  was 
trimmed  with  very  good  black  lace,  she 
dropped  it  again,  and  listened. 

**  Do  you  expect  Lady  Hernshaw  to- 
night ?'*  asked  Mrs.  Dyce. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Manley ;  "  she 
will  come  when  the  evening  is  half  over, 
and  declare  she  hurried  dinner  to  be  here 
so  soon ;  then  hasten  home  again  with  her 
handsome  daughter,  on  pretence  of  another 
engagement." 

"  Do  you  call  that  girl  handsome,  mam- 
ma?" exclaimed  Miss  Manley. 

"  The  men  call  her  so,"  returned  Miss 
Browning,  in  a  tone  that  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  dispute. 

"  The  gentlemen  are  below  with  Fran- 
cis," said  Mrs.  Manley.  "  You  know, 
unless  one  asks  them  to  dinner,  one  can 
never  secure  them  for  one's  evening  par- 
ties." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Miss  Brown- 
ing. '*  I  say  what  I  think ;  and  parties 
without  men  are  detestable." 
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"  A  good  many  young  ladies  are  of  your 
opinion,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Manley, 
laaghing. 

"  By  the  by,  my  dear  Mrs.  Manley,** 

said  Mrs.  Dyee,    ''have  you  heard  that 

ycmngMr.  Forde  has  returned  to  England  ?" 

*"  Ay,"  said  Miss  Browning,  "  the  old 

man  is  dead  at  last.'' 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Mrs.  Dyce,  "  I  won- 
der  if  he  intends  to  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Such  a  beautiful  house,  so  finely 
furnished  !  Poor  old  Mr.  Forde  never  hved 
to  enjoy  his  work,  1  wonder  where  the 
young  man  is  now  ?" 

"  In  the  dining-room,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ley  with  an  air  of  great  indifference.  '*  The 
gentlemen  will  be  up  presently." 

"  Mr.  Forde  in  your  dining-room !"  said 
Mrs.  Dyce  with  unequivocal  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  he  and  Francis  were  great  friends 
before  he  went  abroad  vou  know." 
Mrs.  Dyce  did  not  know  it. 
''So  of  course  we  asked  him  here   as 
soon  as  we  knew  he  had  returned." 
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The  young  ladies  looked  at  each  other. 
Mrs.  Manley  had  secured  the  first  move; 
but  .they  flattered  themselves  they  were  not 
indifferent  players. 

Lady  Hernshaw  and  her  daughter  were 
announced ;  Sir  George,  as  usual,  engaged ; 
the  mother,  richly  dressed,  highly  rouged, 
sparkling  with  a  most  needless  profusion 
of  jewels ;  her  beautiful  daughter  in  the 
native  brilliancy  of  her  own  charms,  fairly 
eclipsing  her  imposing  appearance.  Every 
body  said  they  were  delighted  to  see 
Miss  Hernshaw,  and  everybody  devoutly 
wished  her  out  of  the  way  ;  for  they  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact 
that  no  one  of  them  was  likely  to  be 
looked  at  while  Miss  Hernshaw  was  in  the 
room. 

"  Constance  not  here !"  said  Miss  Hern- 
shaw looking  round  when  the  party  had 
subsided  into  quiet  after  their  reception. 

"  Oh,  she  will  be  here  soon  enough,'* 
said  the  younger  Miss  Browning ;  '*  such 
a  disagreeable  girl !" 
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"  Sach  a  charming  girl,  I  think  !"  said 
Miss  Hemshaw. 

Every  one  echoed  Miss  Hemshaw's  ex- 
clamation. Henrietta  Browning  found  her- 
self in  the  minority;  for  Constance  was 
peculiarly  gracious  in  her  manners  to  every 
body  except  uncle  Thornton  ;  and — she 
was  not  admired  by  the  gentlemen. 

The  Miss  Manleys  were  now  called  upon 
to  explain  what  Mr.  Forde  was  like.  Miss 
Browning  asked  if  he  would  be  a  good 
partner  at  a  ball.  Miss  Dyce  begged  to 
•know  whether  he  appeared  sensible.  Miss 
Hemshaw,  laughing,  hoped  that  he  dressed 
well ;  and  Henrietta,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  expressed  her  opinion  that  if 
he  could  not  take  a  second  decently  in  their 
daets,  the  man  would  not  be  worth  a  rush 
to  any  of  them. 

Before  Miss  Manley  could  reply  to  these 
inquiries,  Mr.  Forde  made  his  appearance 
in  company  with  the  other  gentlemen.  The 
Manleys  and  Brdwnings  contrived  to  sur- 
round  him.     Miss  Manley  had  a  little  song 
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in  an  Italian  dialect,  and  she  was  dying  to 
know  whether  it  was  Venetian  or  Genoese. 
Miss  Browning  wanted  to  know  the  exact 
size  of  the  Scala,  and  likewise  whether  he 
read  piusic  from  the  clef. 

The  moment  he  entered,  Lady  Hernshaw, 
by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  imperceptible  except 
to  the  initiated,  made  it  evident  to  Isabel 
that  Mr.  Forde  was  not  a  person  to  be 
sought  or  even  attended  to  more  than  the 
merest  civility  required. 

However,  Miss  Hernshaw  was  too  much 
of  a  professed  beauty  not  to  fi^el  surprised 
that  a  stranger  should  be  three  minutes  in 
her  presence  without  displaying  an  inclina- 
tion to  place  himself  at  her  feet.  Mr.  Forde 
appeared  to  her  both  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent, and  she  was  fond  of  conquest.  She 
was  very  much  above  the  vulgarity  of  di- 
rectly appealing  to  his  attention  ;  but  she 
was  looking  at  some  medalUons,  and  found 
herself  unable  to  read  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. She  asked  Mr.  Dyce  for  a  magnify- 
ing glass. 
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Upon  his  honour  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  where  one  was  to  be  found. 

Did  nobody  wear  an  eye-glass?  How 
provoking !  She  must  trouble  Mr.  Manley 
to  go  and  ask  her  mamma  for  her  reading- 
glasses. 

Mr.  Manley,  shaking  very  much,  did  as 
he  was  bid  ;  but  Lady  Hernshaw  had  come 
out  without  them. 

Of  course  by  this  time  there  was  some 
confusion  in  the  room.  Mr.  Dyce  held 
the  medallion  up  to  the  candle  till  it  was 
smoked,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reading  the 
letters  ;  he  said  they  were  Greek,  and  gave 
them  over  to  a  young  clergyman  who  was 
present.  The  clergyman  declared  the  in- 
scription to  be  illegible,  and  passed  the 
medallion  on  to  Mr.  Forde.  He  looked  at 
it  for  a  moment,  and  then  coming  up  to 
Miss  Hernshaw,  said  he  was  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint her,  but  he  believed  there  was  no 
inscription  at  all,  merely  a  wreath  of  acan- 
thus leaves  very  nearly  obliterated,  which 
ran  round  the  edge  of  the  medal. 
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Miss  Hernshaw  protested  that  she  had 
given  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  then  sat 
looking  at  the  medallion,  and  seeming  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Forde, 
who  had  taken  a  chair  by  her  side. 

At  last  she  laid  it  down,  and  said  easily 
by  way  of  beginning  : 

"  And  how  long  is  it  since  you  returned 
from  Naples  ?" 

"  About  three  weeks :  but  I  only  came 
down  ta  Elmsforde  yesterday,*'  he  replied. 

''  I  suppose  you  know  the  place  and  the 
people  as  well  as  we  do.  I  forget  whether 
you  resided  here?''  said  Miss  Hernshaw 
carelessly. 

**  I  spent  the  holidays  here  when  I  was 
a  boy.  But  then  we  settled  in-  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  at  Naples,  so  that 
every  one  has  grown  quite  out  of  my 
remembrance." 

"  Except  the  old  people,"  said  Isabel. 

"  No,  I  assure  you !  A  dozen  or  so  more 
wrinkles  are  quite  sufficient  to  include  them 
in  my  rule  of  forgetfulness.     But  I  see  you 
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looking  towards  the  door  as  if  you  were  in 
anticipation  of  some  delightful  arrival. 
Some  lion,  I  dare  say !  Is  it  to  be  poet, 
painter,  or  traveller  ?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Isabel  laughing,  "  one 
traveller  in  a  party  is  enough." 

**  But  you  do  not  dignify  my  poor 
peregrinations  by  such  a  title  ?  A  travel- 
ler ought  to  have  penetrated  to  Cochin- 
China  at  the  very  least.  I  hope  that  when 
you  run  over  to  Paris  for  a  new  bonnet, 
you  do  not  imagine  that  you  are  actually 
travelling  ?" 

'•Something  very  like -it  1"  said  Isabel. 
"  Do  you  know  last  year  our  carriage  got 
behind  a  post-chaise  bearing  home  some 
dead  lady;  and  we  had  to  creep  a  hun- 
dred miles  at  a  foot-pace,  because  it  was 
out  of  rule  to  pass  by  La  Morte.'' 

*'  But  that  was  only  a  bore,  not  an  ad- 
venture,'* said  Mr.  Forde.  *'  A  horde  of 
Tartars  now  pulling  your  carriage  to 
pieces,  and  tumbling  out  your  ball-dresses 

VOL.    I.  C 
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on  the  sand  would  have  been  a  thing  to 
remember." 

''  Oh  !  thank  you,  I  have  no  passion  for 
such  scenes/'  replied  Miss  Hernshaw  ; 
**  but  I  am  looking  out  for  my  friend  Con- 
stance D'Oyley.  I  suppose  she  is  one  of 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  escape 
your  recollection  ?" 

"  Let  me  see,*'  said  Mr.  Forde,  *'  Mr. 
D'Oyley  was  rector  here  before  we  left ; 
but  Miss  D'Oyley  might  have  been  in  her 
cradle  or  her  teens  for  any  thing  I  knew  of 
her.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  her  de- 
scription from  you." 

"A  hand-bill  description?  Dark  grey 
eyes,  brown  hair,  fine  teeth !  A  little  above 
the  middle  height,  and  so  on  !" 

"  No  ;  I  would  rather  hear  the  terms  on 
which  you  consent  to  call  her  your  friend." 

'^  Oh  !  that  is  a  much  easier  task ;  sim- 
ply because  she  is  so  odd." 

**  That  is  not,  I  confess,  a  very  prepos- 
sessing attribute." 
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"Not  to  you,  I  dare  say!*'  replied  Miss 
Hemshaw.  "  But  you  need  not  expect  to 
see  a  Madge  Wildfire  make  her  appearance. 
Her  ideas  are  odd ;  but  neither  is  her  dress 
nor  her  person." 

"  Then  perhaps  original  would  be  a  bet- 
ter term  ?" 

"  I  think  my  own  term  the  best.  There 
are  several  originals  now  in  the  room :  but 
Constance  is  singular — so  disinterested.*' 

"  Is  that  odd  ?"  asked  Mr.  Forde  smiling. 

"  Very — ^very !"  replied  Miss  Hemshaw 
with  emphasis. 

The  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Constance  with  her  mother. 
Mr.  Forde's  curiosity  was  so  far  raised 
as  to  p^y  particular  attention  to  Miss 
D'Oyley's  manner  and  appearance. 

She  was,  as  her  friend  had  said,  rather 
above  the  middle  height,  of  a  singularly 
fine  form,  which  contributed  to  make  her 
movements  graceful  and  expressive.  Her 
nut-brown  hair  was  parted  back  almost  to 
the  ears,  and  then  fell  in  profuse  clusters 
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of  heavy  curls.  At  the  back  of  the  head 
her  soft  thick  tresses  were  wound  into  a 
large  knot,  so  low  as  almost  to  touch  the 
neck.  Her  brows  and  eyes  were  beautiful ; 
the  brow,  a  projecting  edge  of  brown,  finely 
traced,  and  a  little  darker  than  the  hair ; 
and  the  eyes  of  that  soft  slate  colour,  so 
puzzling  by  candlelight,  so  expressive 
under  any  circumstances.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  simplicity  of  her  dress ;  a  pale 
blue  silk  with  a  close  fitting  boddice  and 
sleeves,  unadorned  by  any  sort  of  trinket. 

There  was  something  remarkably  pleasing 
in  her  manner.  Yet  her  tone,  her  mode  of 
address,  her  very  smile  varied  to  every 
person  she  spoke  to.  She  was  so  natural, 
that  her  aspect  was  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  her  feelings.  And  then  her  walk, 
her  mode  of  shaking  hands,  the  very  turn 
of  her  head  was  so  easy,  so  difierent  from 
those  young  ladies  who  act  always  with  the 
hope  of  a  husband  before  their  eyes. 

Having  spoken  to  all  the  ladies,  and 
bowed  just  perceptibly   to   the  gentlemen 
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on  the  hearth-rug,  Constance  made  her  way 
over  to  Miss  Hernshaw  and  glided  into  a 
seat  by  her  side. 

"  Odd  V  thought  Mr.  Forde.  "  I  would 
swear  I  never  saw  anything  less  odd  in  my 
life." 

'*  So  you  have  found  your  way  to  me  at 
last  ?"  said  Isabel  as  they  shook  hands. 

''Did  you  not  think  me  very  quick?'* 
asked  Constance.  *'  Recollect  I  have  des- 
patched Mrs.  Manley  and  both  the  Brown- 
ings.'* 

"True  !  What  was  Miss  Browning  say- 
ing to  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  replied  Constance,  ''  she  only 
asked  me  the  price  of  my  gown.'* 

"Did  you  tell  her?" 

**  I  could  not.  I  remembered  what  it 
was  a  yard,  but  I  had  not  time  to  add  it  up.'* 

Mr.  Forde,  who  had  sat  by  silently, 
laughed;  Constance  turned  round,  and 
seeing  a  person  whom  she  did  not  know, 
turned  back  again  to  her  friend. 

**  I  will  tell  you  where  you  may  borrow 
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a  Holinshed/'  said  she,  '*  if  you  still  wish 
to  read  the  account  of  the  real  de  Lacey, 
Scott's  Constable  of  Chester." 

"  Yes,  I  know.     I  wish  it  of  all  things." 

*'  I  asked  papa  and  he  said  Mr.  Brown- 
ing had  one— a  real  old  edition." 

"  I  wonder  how  he  came  by  it ;"  said 
Isabel.  *'  I  shall  borrow  it  and  make  him 
leave  it  to  me  in  his  will.  And  talking  of 
wills,  I  hear  that  your  old  uncle  has  been 
to  visit  you." 

"  Talking  of  rheumatism  or  wrinkles," 
said  Constance  laughing,  ''but  wills  are 
the  last  things  I  should  talk  of  in  connexion 
with  uncle  Thornton.  His  last  will  and 
testament  has  been  declared  very  plainly  a 
long  time." 

**  A  wicked  will,"  said  Isabel,  "  if  it  is  to 
prevent  you  from  receiving  a  handsome 
share  of  the  old  man's  property." 

"I  have  not  earned  it,"  replied  Con- 
stance  smiling. 

"Are  the  ladies  about  here  musical?" 
asked  Mr.  Forde  of  Miss  Hernshaw. 
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"  Yes,  very !"  replied  Isabel. 

"And  you?'* 

"Of  course.  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 
promote  the  discord.  I  wish  you  could 
see  yourself,  my  dear  Constance,  whenever 
music  is  mentioned;  you  always  make  a 
face  like  a  person  afflicted  with  tooth- 
ache/' 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  Constance,  turning  round 
to  the  looking-glass. 

"  Do  you  not  like  music  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Forde. 

"  Some  music,  and  sometimes,"  said 
Constance ;  "  but  I  don't  know  a  greater 
penance  than  to  be  obliged  to  play  when 
one  is  not  in  the  humour  for  it." 

"  You  will  never  be  a  woman  of  the 
world,"  said  Isabel ;  "  you  let  all  your 
moods  be  seen." 

"  No,  never !"  returned  Constance  very 
contentedly. 

Music  began ;  a  whist  party  was  form- 
ing— there  were  more  than  enough  players, 
and   another  table  was  to   be  made  up ; 
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then,  of  course,  one  more  player  was 
wanted. 

"  Do  have  pity  on  them,  Constance," 
said  Isabel. 

"  You  know  that  I  cannot  play,"  she 
replied. 

**  But  learn,  then.  They  always  volun- 
teer to  teach  a  recruit." 

"  Oh,  no  1  I  have  a  horror  of  cards." 

"  But  what  is  your  objection  ?" 

**I  can  hardly  explain  it.  You  know 
Kean  said  he  never  felt  degraded  except 
when  he  had  on  his  Harlequin's  jacket. 
Now  I  have  just  that  feeling  with  a  pack 
of  cards  in  my  hand." 

"  The  fact  is,  you  think  them  too 
trifling." 

"  That  cannot  be,*'  said  Constance  laugh- 
ing, "for  I  am  very  fond  of  playing  at 
dominoes." 

Mr.  Forde  went  to  the  hostess  and  pro- 
cured a  box  of  dominoes.  He  brought 
them  to  Constance  and  challenged  her  to 
play. 
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She  took  Miss  Hemshaw  into  her  coun«* 
sels,  and  opposed  Mr.  Forde.  The  game 
was  only  an  excuse  for  a  great  deal  of 
lively  conversation.  In  the  midst  of  some 
laughable  description  which  Mr.  Forde  was 
giving  them  of  Anglo-Neapolitan  society  of 
the  second  class,  Miss  Hemshaw  caught 
her  mother's  eye  fixed  on  her's — a  slight 
sign  passed  between  them, 

**  Ah  !"  said  she  rising,  **  mamma  wants 
me  to  fasten  that  troublesome  bracelet  of 
her's ;  the  Venice  clasp,  Constance,  which 
no  one  can  manage  but  myself.  You  must 
finish  without  my  assistance." 

''  I  think  I  shall  not  finish  at  all,"  said 
Constance  as  her  friend  left  her ;  "  I  have 
nothing  but  bad  numbers  left." 

"  But  is  it  not  very  cruel  in  you  to  give 
me  no  chance  of  victory  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Forde. 

Constance  laughed,  and  began  mixing 
the  dominoes. 

They  then  fell  into  a  conversation  upon 
the  antiquity  of  games,  and  from  that  to 
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the  fine  fragment  of  Greek  boys  at  the 
British  Museum»  quarrelling  over  the  game 
of  knuckle-bones. 

*'  Are  you  not  talking  of  something  very 
learned?*'  asked  Miss  Dyce,  who  now 
joined  them. 

**  Profoundly  so  !'*  replied  Mr.  Forde. 

'^  I  thought  I  heard  something  about  the 
Greeks.  Are  you  a  Philo-Hellenist,  Mr. 
Forde  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

Constance  surrendered  her  seat  to  Miss 
Dyce,  and  went  in  search  of  her  mother. 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  was  talking  to  Lady  Hem- 
shaw ;  Miss  Hemshaw  was  at  the  piano 
with  Mr.  Dyce  and  two  or  three  other 
gentlemen  surrounding  her. 

"  My  dearest  Constance/'  said  her  Lady- 
ship, **  would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
remind  my  foolish  Isabel  that  she  is  sing- 
ing a  great  deal  too  much  this  evening. 
She  should  recollect  Dr.  Grove's  injunc- 
tions about  her  chest." 

Constance  went  directly ;  not  that  she 
supposed  Lady  Hemshaw  to  be   anxious 
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about  her  daughter's  health,  but  she  knew 
well  enough  it  was  that  lady's  manner  of 
dismissing  a  troublesome  listener. 

Isabel  left  off  in  the  middle  of  a  song, 
but  she  complied  with  the  entreaties  of  the 
gentlemen  that  she  would  remain  at  the 
piano,  and  began  playing  a  fantasia  by  Hertz. 
Meantime,  Constance  sat  down  alone,  in 
order  that  she  might  listen  to  the  music. 
She  was  presently  joined  by  Mr.  Forde, 
who  complained  of  her  unkindness  in 
making  her  escape  from  him  when  he  was 
particularly  in  want  of  her  assistance. 

"  But  for  what  ?"  asked  Constance. 

**  To  defend  these  Turks.  I  have  de- 
fended the  Greek  cause  so  often  that  I 
took  up  the  Turkish  side  by  way  of 
variety,  and  of  course  had  very  little  to 
say  for  it." 

**  And  I  am  sure  I  would  have  given  you 
no  assistance,"  said  Constance.  *'  But 
have  you  ever  studied  the  law,  that 
you  are  ready  to  plead  both  sides  of  a 
cause  ?" 
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"No/*  said  Mr.  Forde;  "I  have  the 
real  misfortune  to  be  without  a  profes- 
sion." 

Constance  thought  it  a  misfortune  too, 
but  she  said  nothing. 

*'  But  I  sought  you  from  a  very  interested 
motive/'  continued  her  companion.  "  I 
have  been  hearing  the  wildest  story  ima- 
ginable ;  the  history  of  a  Lord  Somebody, 
who  lives  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  turns  night  into  day,  and  per- 
forms such  wonders !" 

**  Oh !  you  mean  Lord  Bevis,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  Yes,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
he  is  deformed,  for  he  is  never  seen.  He 
literally  does  turn  night  into  day ;  rises  in 
the  evening  and  goes  to  bed  at  dawn ;  and 
rides  out  like  other  people  when  every  body 
else  is  fast  asleep." 

**  So  I  have  just  heard.  But  I  am  told 
that  I  might  hear  a  great  many  more  par- 
ticulars of  this  curious  being  if  you  chose 
to  be  communicative." 

*'  You  think  so  because  papa  visits  him 
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from  time  to  time.  His  father,  you  know, 
gave  papa  the  living.  Do  own  now  that 
you  are  quite  as  anxious  to  'pluck  out 
the  heart  of  my  mystery/  though  you 
are  a  man,  as  any  woman  that  ever 
lived.*' 

"  Then,  will  you  tell  me  all  you  know  of 
Lord  Bevis  ?" 

« 

"  I  will,  provided  you  confess." 

"Well,  then,  confiteor:   now,    what    do 

you  know  ?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,"  said  Constance, 

her  whole  face  radiant  with  laughter.    "  I 

am  so  sorry,  but  papa  gives  us  no  account 

of  his  visits." 

"  And    are   you    so    devoid    of  curio- 
sity ?" 

"  I  really  don't  wish   to  know  exactly 

how  deformed  Lord  Bevis  is.  I  imagine  it  is 

to  an   extent   that  injures  his   health,    or 

he  would  never  shut  himself  up  as  he  does. 

Papa  regrets  it,  I  know.      He  thinks  it  in- 

compatible   with  the   duties  of  so  rich   a 

man ;  but  he  has  some  factotum,  a  trusty 
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servant  who  does  wonders  for  him.  I  sup- 
pose he  is  religious,  from  his  having  papa 
to  visit  him ;  but  you  see  I  have  no  certain 
information,  it  is  all  supposition." 

"  And  you  have  never  extorted  from 
Mr.  D'Oyley  a  full-length  portrait  of  this 
man  ?" 

•'  No,"  said  Constance ;  '*  for  I  agree 
with  papa  that  he  is  the  last  person  who 
should  infringe  the  intentions  of  his  soli- 
tude; if  he  secludes  himself  that  he  may 
conceal  the  accident  of  his  birth,  papa 
should  be  careful  not  to  expose  his  secret ; 
but,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  de- 
formed, it  may  be  eccentricity  that  leads 
him  to  live  alone." 

Mr.  Forde  said  something  about  an  ex- 
cess of  heroism. 

**  No,  do  oblige  me,"  said  Constance, 
"  by  believing  that  a  little  more  is  required 
to  make  a  hero  than  the  mere  absence 
of  an  unfeeling  curiosity." 

•*  Still,"  Mr.  Forde  began— 

"  Still,"   said  Constance,   rising,   "  you 
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have  half  made  up  your  mind  to  storm  this 
poor  man's  castle  and  possess  yourself  by 
force  of  his  secret." 

**  Are  you  going?"  said  Mr.  Forde  with  an 
expression  of  regret,  "  I  hope  that  when  I  do 
myself  the  honour  of  returning  Mr.  D'Oy- 
ley's  visit,  I  shall  not  find  you  as  inaccessi- 
ble as  Lord  Bevis." 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Constance,  gaily, 
"  I  am  all  over  the  village  every  morning." 

**  What,  among  the  poor  people  ?" 

"  Sometimes ;  I  go  about  a  great  deal 
with  papa." 

Having  made  their  adieux,  Constance 
and  her  mother  left  the  room,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  hall  they  found  Mr.  Forde  had  fol- 
lowed them  down  stairs. 

"  Why,  you  are  not  going  to  walk  ?"  said 
he. 

"  Oh,  yes  we  are !"  said  Constance,  tying 
on  her  bonnet;  **  and  you  came  down  to 
hand  us  into  a  fine  carriage  with  four 
prancing  horses ;  and  in  that  case,  the  rec- 
tory is  so   close,   that   the  horses'   heads 
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would  be  at  home  while  we  were  stepping 
into  the  carriage  here." 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  walk 
home  with  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Forde  offering 
his  arm  to  Mrs.  D'Oyley.  She  assured 
him  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  occa- 
sion, and  so  forth,  but  he  insisted  and 
gained  his  point.  He  offered  his  other  arm 
to  Constance,  but  she  dropped  behind,  say- 
ing "  that  she  wished  to  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  lantern  which  the  little  foot-boy 
was  carrying.''  He  could  hear  her  keep- 
ing up  a  conversation  with  the  boy  as  they 
went  along. 

**  Lantern  a  little  lower,  Tim,  I  am  look- 
ing out  for  the  black-beetles." 

"  No  fear  of  them.  Miss,  they  are  flown 
out  a  long  time." 

"  So,  Tim,  you  got  quite  safe  to  Lady 
Hernshaw's  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Miss." 

"  No  robbers  in  that  dark  corner  by  the 
mill-stream  ?" 

•'  Oh,  no !  Miss." 
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'*  That's  well ;    though  I  have^  no  money 

in  my  pocket,  have  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  said  Tim,  looking  stealthily 
round. 

"  Indeed  ;  any  ghosts  out  to-night?" 

"  No,  Miss,"  said  Tim,  walking  a  little 
closer  to  his  young  mistress. 

**  You  looked  well  under  the  great  yew 
tree  as  you  came  along  ?" 

•*  I  ran  past  it,  Miss." 

"  Why  was  that  ?  Did  you  see  anything 
white  creeping  along  the  churchyard  ?" 

*•  No,  Miss,"  said  Tim,  flying  to  the  door 
and  relieving  his  mind  by  a  furious  applica- 
tion of  the  knocker. 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  and  Mr.  Forde  were  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  laughing. 

**  I  suppose  you  are  laughing  at  me," 
said  Constance  ;  **  but  Tim  is  a  proteg^  of 
mine.  I  never  let  my  brothers  teaze  or 
frighten  him,  preferring  to  carry  on  that 
branch  of  his  education  myself.  Do  you 
know  that  you  have  come  out  without  your 
hat  ?  Entirely  a  matter  of  taste !  only  if  you 
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were  to  take  your  death  of  cold,  don't  you 
think  mamma  and  I  should  have  some  rea- 
son to  reproach  ourselves  ?  Are  you  afraid 
of  ghosts  ?  I  shall  he  very  happy  to  lend 
you  Tim  back  to  Lady  Hernshaw's ; — good 
night." 

*'Well,  Miss  Constance,"  said  Mrs. 
D'Oyley,  smiling,  as  they  were  parting  for 
the  night ;  "I  think  you  have  been  flirting 
this  evening  at  a  great  rate." 

**  Was  that  flirting,  mamma  ?"  said  Con- 
stance taking  up  her  candle,  '^  I  did  not 
know  it  was  anything  half  so  agreeable." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

QLo'sTBR. — ^Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring, 
ANNS. — ^To  take  is  not  to  give. 

RICHARD    III. 

It  was  just  two  days  after  the  tea-party 
at  Mrs.  Manley's>  that  Constance  and  her 
mother  were  talking  and  working  in  the 
drawing-room  at  the  rectory,  when  a  letter 
came  in  for  Constance  and  a  small  parcel 
for  Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

"  Why  surely,  that  little  square  packet 
never  came  by  the  post  ?"  said  Constance. 

**  No,  my  dear,  the  postman  brought  it 
from  the  town  as  it  was  so  small." 

"  Very  gracious  of  him  !  This  is  from 
Edgar;  hopes  we  are  well — particularly 
your  cold:  wants  two  pair  of  gloves  and 
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a  cake  —  asks  if  we  have  read  the  last 
number  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  ;  and  says  it 
wants  only  five  weeks  to  the  holidays. 
There,  mamma,  did  you  ever  see  anything 
so  like  copper-plate  as  that  boy's  hand  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  is  beautiful.  But  now 
for  my  letter  which  is  from  uncle  Thorn- 
ton. He  apologizes  to  you  for  having  stolen 
your  scissors,  and  begs  that  you  will  accept 
in  return  the  enclosed  remembrance." 

''  Oh,  mamma !  what  a  beautiful  seal- 
ring.  A  sapphire  !  I  am  sure  I  shall  do 
no  such  thing.  Accept  a  present  of  such 
value  from  a  person  I  dislike  ?" 

"  A  relation,  Constance  !  Oh,  my  dear, 
it  would  never  do  to  refuse  it." 

"  And  then  to  have  to  write  a  letter  of 
thanks,"  said  Constance  in  a  mournful 
voice.  "  1  am  sure  I  have  a  mind  to  ask 
for  my  scissors  back  again,  and  say  1  do  not 
want  his  ring.  I  dare  say  it  cost  twenty 
guineas." 

'*  A  mere  trifle  to  him,  my  dear ;  and  it 
is  neither  kind    nor  wise    to    reject    his 
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friendly  advances.     He  may  be  of  use  to 
your  brothers  if  he  lives." 

•*  He  might  have  been,"  said  Constance, 
colouring,  "  if  he  had  chosen  to  exert  him- 
self  for  Harry  ;  the  only  favour,  too,  you 
ever  asked." 

*'  Well,  my  dear,  that  is  past  and  gone, 
and  Harry  is  with  us  instead  of  being  in 
India,  recollect  that." 

**  Yes,  preparing  for  a  profession  he  dis- 
likes — the  church  too !  Mamma,  I  hate 
uncle  Thornton  !"  said  Constance  starting 
from  her  chair  and  throwing  the  ring  across 
the  table. 

**  My  dear,  dear  Constance,"  said  Mrs. 
D'Oyley  gently. 

"  I  am  sure,  mamma,"  said  Constance 
running  up  to  her,  **  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  wicked ;  only  if  anything 
happen  to  Harry,  if  he  ever  turn  out  what 
we  do  not  wish,  I  shall  lay  all  the  blame  on 
Mr.  Thornton.  But  I  will  keep  the  ring 
and  write  the  letter,  and  do  anything  rather 
than  vex  you." 
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Mrs.  D'Oyley  kissed  her  affectionately, 
and  Constance  sat  down  to  her  desk. 

**  There  now !"  she  exclaimed  as  the 
bell  rang.  **  Somebody  coming  to  call  just 
as  1  had  found  out  how  to  begin  !  I  forget 
now  !  Something  very  brilliant  driven  out 
of  my  head  !  But  I  will  go  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  leave  you  to  entertain  the  com- 
pany." 

So  saying,  she  lifted  her  little  desk  in 
her  arms,  and  was  leaving  the  room  when 
the  servant  threw  open  the  door  and  an- 
nounced Mr.  Forde.  Constance  stood  still, 
and  turning  her  head  round,  smiled  and 
lifted  her  eyebrows  with  a  little  comic  ex- 
pression  of  vexation.  Mr.  Forde  having 
hastily  spoken  to  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  came  for- 
ward and  relieved  her  of  her  burden. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Constance.  ''  If  it 
had  been  one  of  my  neighbours  I  could 
have  done  no  less  than  faint  at  being  caught 
in  the  fact :  but  strangers  are  different." 

•*  What  fact  ?"  asked  Mr.  Forde. 

*^  Making  my  escape  when  the  bell  rang, 
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to  finish  a  letter,  or  rather  begin  one. 
What,  have  you  been  absent  from  England 
so  long,  that  you  forget  that  very  com- 
mon habit? — one  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  often  indulged  in;  for  men  generally 
manage  to  escape  morning  visitors." 

"  You  see  I  am  not  polite  enough  to 
hope  that  I  may  not  detain  you  from  your 
letters,"  said  Mr.  Forde,  **  simply  because 
I  hope  no  such  thing." 

"  They  are  as  well  put  off,"  said  Con- 
stance ;  "  for  I  am  in  a  very  stupid  frame 
of  mind  this  morning,  and  willing  to  bestow 
my  tediousness,  *  an  Hwere  a  thousand 
times  more  than  'tis,'  upon  any  one  rather 
than  my  correspondent." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Miss  D'Oyley  can  ever 
be  tedious  ?" 

"  You  shall  have  proof,"  said  Constance. 
**  It  is  a  very  fine  day." 

**  But  it  rained  in  the  night,"  said  Mr. 
Forde. 

"  True,  the  weather  is  very  unsettled  at 
this  time  of  the  year,"  returned  Constance. 
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"  The  rain  does  a  great  deal  of  good," 
remarked  Mr.  Forde. 

*'  Yes,  to  the  turnips." 

"  But  the  hay  will  be  spoiled.'* 

"I  am  afraid  so.  Have  you  much 
hay  ?" 

"  I  should  have—" 

"  If  it  was  not  for  the  bad  weather." 

"  Exactly  so." 

"  Now  is  not  that  a  real  English  conver- 
sation?" said  Constance,  laughing.  "Then 
come  politics,  then  the  choicest  bit  of  scandal 
current,  told  of  course  with  a  very  dejected 
face,  and  then  good  morning,  and  it  is 
high  time  too." 

**  And  this  was  what  you  were  running 
away  from  just  now." 

"  Yes.  Don't  you  think  I  was  fully  justi- 
fied in  doing  so  ?" 

"  I  will  allow  it,"  said  Mr.  Forde,  "  as 
you  did  not  carry  your  point." 

He  then  addressed  himself  to  Mrs. 
D'Oyley ;  but  at  every  sentence  she  noticed, 
with  some  amusement,  that  he  turned  to 
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Constance  as  if  anxious  that  she  would  join 
the  conversation. 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  he, 
at  last,  **  that  I  heard  of  you  at  Malta.'* 

"  Indeed  !  something  very  good,  I  hope, 
to  travel  such  a  long  way.*' 

"  I  heard  from  a  friend  that  Miss  D'Oyley 
was  so  silent  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
her  speak." 

'*  How  many  friends  have  you,  Mr. 
Forde  ?"  asked  Constance. 

"  How  many  ?  I  could  not  count  them, 
without — " 

"  Ay,  I  understand ;  you  have  so  many 
that  you  have  not  one.  Now  I  have  one 
friend,  and  nobody  need  expect  to  have 
more  in  a  whole  life-time." 

"  And  who  is  this  friend  ?" 

**  Isabel  Hemshaw." 

"  Friendship  is  out  of  fashion  except 
with  young  ladies,"  said  Mr  Forde. 

**  Yes,"  returned  Constance,  quickly, 
**  you  need  not  tell  me  that  every  thing 
good  is  going  out  of  fashion,  except  among 

VOL.    1.  D 
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women.  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  Friend- 
ship, or  my  defence  of  it  ?'' 

"  Oh !  pray  give  me  a  definition  of  friend- 
fihip/'  said  Mr.  Forde. 

"  No  ;  that  would  be  shewing  a  blind 
man  colours." 

**  But  I  really  have  a  friend." 

'*  Then  you  do  not  want  a  definition. 
What  were  we  talking  of?  Something  very 
interesting !  Oh  !  about  me  1  Your  friend 
said  I  would  not  talk  ;  but  that  must  have 
been  a  long  while  ago  when  I  was  afiiicted 
with  a  complaint  called  shyness ;  you  may 
have  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Don't  you  give  me  credit  for  having 
often  suffered  from  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Forde. 

'*  No." 

**  I  am  overpowered  with  it  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  am  wishing  very  much  to  ask 
you  to  sing,  and  yet  it  is  such  a  piece  of 
presumption  in  the  morning  that  1  cannot 
muster  courage." 

**  I  never  encourage  presumption,"  said 
Constance  gaily.     *'  And  there,    in  good 
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time,  is  a  ring  at  the  bell !     Some  one  else 
coming  to  interrupt  me !    Oh,  my  letters  !" 

"  I  was  the  first  aggressor/'  remarked 
Mr.  Forde. 

"  You  don't  look  at  all  sorry  for  it,"  said 
Constance. 

"  How  can  I?"  he  replied  with  much 
meaning. 

Lady  Hernshaw  and  her  daughter  were 
announced,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Forde  took  leave.  Constance  thought  her 
Ladyship  very  supercilious  in  her  manner 
towards  him ;  but  then  his  father  had  been 
a  merchant,  and  he  himself  derived  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  large  income  from  some 
commercial  house. 

"  1  did  not  know  you  were  so  intimate 
with  Mr.  Forde,"  was  the  first  thing  Isabel 
said. 

*'  Nor  are  we,"  said  Constance  ;  ^'  this  is 
his  first  visit." 

''  I  thought  he  seemed  on  such  very  fa- 
miliar terms,'^  said  Isabel. 

'*  AU  the  fault  of  his  manner ,  I  sup- 
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pose,"  replied  Constance.  **  You  see  we 
did  not  shake  hands." 

"  You  never  do  with  gentlemen,  my  dear 
Constance/'  said  Isabel. 

"  How  is  Lord  Be  vis  ?"  asked  Lady  Hern- 
shaw  in  a  voice  of  interest. 

*'  In  his  usual  health,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley. 
'*  Mr.  D'Oyley  was  with  him  yesterday 
evening." 

'*  What  a  pity,  my  dear  Mrs.  D'Oyley, 
that  he  persists  in  so  strange  a  seclusion. 
Have  you  any  idea  whether  there  is  any — " 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  could  not  supply  the 
blank. 

'*  Any— madness  in — " 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  replied  Mrs. 
D'Oyley. 

I  will  not  say  in  what  terms  Lady  Hern- 
shaw  privately  denounced  Mrs.  D'Oyley's 
want  of  communicativeness,  but  she  changed 
the  subject  immediately. 

"  By  the  bye,  my  dear  Mrs.  D'Oyley, 
what  a  sad  young  man  that  Mr.  Forde  is. 
I  took  care  not  to  be  at  home  when  he 
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returned  Sir  George's  call.  A  whole  family 
of  children  at  Elmsforde,  I  understand  ? 

''  Oh !  his  sister's  children,  Mrs.  Lang- 
ley's.  I  recollect  Mr,  D'Oyley  mention- 
ing them,  and  he  said  they  were  beautiful 
creatures,"  replied  Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

"  Cherubs,  no  doubt,"  said  Lady  Hem- 
shaw,  looking  thunder  at  so  decisive  a 
check-mate  to  her  new  bit  of  scandal.  **  Isa- 
bel, my  dear,  we  have  been  paying  quite  a 
visitation  to  poor  Mrs.  D'Oyley.  Con- 
stance, love,  you  must  see  about  getting  up 
your  good  looks  again  now  that  we  have 
so  many  beaux  in  the  neighbourhood." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 


MILTON. 


TiMB  passed  on  :  May  with  its  cold 
winds  and  dismal  rainy  days,  which,  how- 
ever, did  contrive  by  some  means  to  bring 
out  the  trees  in  all  the  brilliant  and  tender 
verdure  that  seldom  survives  that  month. 
The  halcyon  days,  which  our  elder  poets 
describe,  steeping  their  verses  in  the  fresh 
odours  and  the  warm  sunlight  of  May  are 
now  held  to  be  poetical  imaginings ;  and 
by  poeticaly  people  mean  false  and  not 
frtie,  which  is  the  real  meaning,  as  it  is  the 
deep,  exhaustless  heart  of  poetry. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed  more  fre- 
quently than  was  consistent  with  etiquette, 
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Mr.  Forde  found  his  way  along  the  green 
lanes  which  led  from  his  house  to  the 
rectory.  At  every  visit  he  became  more 
enchanted  with  the  easy  kindness,  the 
singular  integrity  of  character  apparent  in 
the  disposition  of  Constance.  For  herself, 
she  treated  him  with  an  ease  so  nearly 
approaching  to  unconcern  as  to  be  any- 
thing but  encouraging :  the  most  delight- 
ful footing  for  an  acquaintance,  but  per- 
plexing enough  to  a  man  who  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  lover  ! 

It  was  the  end  of  May.  Edgar  had  been 
sent  home  a  few  weeks  before  the  holidays 
with  a  troublesome  cough,  which  a  little 
careful  home  management  had  brought 
under;  and  a  fine  warm  morning  had 
tempted  him  and  Constance  into  the  garden 
to  set  their  own  peculiar  flower-beds  tho- 
roughly to  rights,  Edgar,  soon  tired  of  work, 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  wheel-barrow  talking ; 
Constance,  more  indefatigable,  was  tying 
up,  and  cutting,  and  planting,  with  great 
perseverance,   not   taking    particular  care, 
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when  she  had  a  handful  of  rubbish,  to  avoid 
throwing  them  on  her  brother,  but  letting 
him  have  an  even  chance  with  the  wheel- 
barrow. 

*'  These  carnations,  Edgar ;  oh !  do  get 
me  a  couple  of  those  green  sticks  from 
the  shelf  in  the  green-house.  Thank 
you ;  these  are  the  finest  in  the  whole 
parish.  Lady  Hernshaw  has  nothing  like 
them.'' 

**  Lady  Hernshaw  paints,  doesn't  she  ?" 
said  Edgar. 

"  Oh,  ladies  never  paint  !"  said  Con- 
stance making  a  very  long  face.  "  Do 
you  think  these  slips  of  jessamine  would 
grow?" 

"Not  at  this  time  of  year.  Do  you 
know,  at  our  school,  the  boys  had  a  feast 
the  night  before  1  came  home,  up  in  the 
bed-rooms." 

'*  And  you  all  got  tipsy,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  I  believe  you ;  at  least  I  did." 

"  So  good  for  your  cough  that  was— so 
like  a  gentleman  too  ?     I  heard  of  an  old 
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man  who  had  once  been  made  tipsy  at 
Eton,  and  who  was  so  disgusted  with  him- 
self, that  as  long  as  he  lived  he  never 
touched  a  drop  of  wine  again.  That  was  a 
man^  now !" 

Edgar  murmured  some  indistinct  remark 
to  the  effect  that  that  old  gentleman  must 
have  been  a  simpleton,  and  then  changed 
discourse. 

"  Oh  look,  Constance  !"  he  said,  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  that  he  might  see  over  the 
shrubs,  ''  what  beautiful  action  that  chest- 
nut horse   has.     If   that   horse    was    but 


mine — '* 


*'  You  would  break  your  neck  at  once, 
instead  of  keeping  us  in  daily  expectation 
of  that  lamentable  catastrophe." 

"  Do  you  know  who  it  is  ?" 

"  The  rider  is  Mr.  Forde  ;  I  have  never 
been  introduced  to  the  chestnut  horse." 

*'  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  Mr.  Forde  ?" 

**  You  will  see  for  yourself  most  likely. 
He  is  coming  hither,  I  dare  say." 

"  What  is  he  coming  for  ?" 

D  3 
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"  Not  to  rob  the  hen-roost,  nor  inspect 
the  locks  that  he  may  head  a  house- 
breaking party  at  night,  nor  to  eat  a  cer- 
tain ravenous  boy's  share  of  luncheon, 
nor  to — " 

"  Be  quiet,  Constance !" 

"  Well,  I  am  quite  tired  now.  I  shall  go 
in  doors  and  leave  you  to  make  every 
thing  neat  before  you  follow  me.'* 

She  was  just  going  up  the  steps  when 
Mr.  I^orde,  catching  sight  of  her  as  he  dis- 
mounted at  the  hall-door,  came  out  to 
meet  her.  Edgar  looked  up  at  him  and 
liking  the  fashion  of  his  spurs  and  riding- 
whip,  set  him  down  for  a  very  good  fellow 
indeed. 

''  I  am  going  in  doors,"  said  Constance. 

"  So  am  I  then,"  replied  Mr.  Forde, 
turning  back  with  her. 

"  Papa  is  in  his  study,*'  said  Constance, 
pushing  open  the  door  as  she  passed  on  to 
the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Forde  went  in  much  against  his 
will,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
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with  Mr.  D'Oyley,  rejoined  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room.  Constance  was  making 
up  a  parcel  for  Edgar  to  carry  over  to  her 
cousins,  the  Hiltons,  who  lived  a  few  miles 
off. 

"There,  Edgar,  that  is  the  edition  of 
lililton's  smaller  poems — to  think  of  Mary 
never  having  read  them — and  that  the  first 
volume  of  the  Huguenot.  Now,  if  you  drop 
these  books — " 

"  Oh,  no  fear  of  that,  Constance." 

"  You  naughty  little  boy,  look  at  your 
gloves.  Give  them  to  me — what  disgrace- 
ful holes  !'' 

"Oh!  I  can't  wait!" 

•'  Can't  wait,  ungrateful  little  creature  !" 
said  Constance,  sewing  very  fast.  "  Do 
you  think  you  are  going  to  uncle  Hilton's 
like  a  workhouse  boy  in  these  rags  ?  Take 
your  hat  off,  and  sit  down." 

Mr.  Forde  was  talking  to  Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

"  And  I  wonder,"  said  Constance  as  she 
fastened  off  her  thread,  '*  who  it  was  that  I 
heard  this  morning  coaxing  Tim  to  sing  a 
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very  doleful  ballad  while  he  was  cleaning 
his  knives,  and  then  laughing  at  him  ?" 

Edgar  smiled  and  coloured. 

"All  I  hope  is  that  you  rewarded  Tim 
handsomely  for  his  exertions.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,"  said  Constance,  holding  back 
the. mended  gloves,  "you  are  to  bring  me 
an  answer — " 

*'  Yes,  I  know." 

"  You  are  not  to  break  the  pony's 
knees ;  if  you  do,  papa  may  forgive  you, 
but  I  never  can/' 

"  I  am  not  going  to." 

"  Grammatical !     Next—" 

"Oh  !  Constance,  I  want  to  be  off!" 

"  I  know  you  do.  Pay  great  attention 
to  that  steep  bit  of  lane  near  Hillsted 
Church,  and  don't  take  him  through  the 
mill-stream  coming  back.     There  !" 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  said  Edgar,  seizing 
his  gloves  and  running  out  of  the  room. 

"  On  my  word,"  said  Constance  turning 
to  Mr.  Forde,  "  you  are  always  laughing  at 
me. 
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"  If  you  will  be  so  amusing/'  he  re- 
plied, '*  I  cannot  help  it." 

*'  I  hope  then  that  you  will  be  amusing 
in  your  turn/'  said  Constance. 

"  If  you  would  give  me  my  cue/'  said 
he ;  ''I  only  wish  to  know  how  to  amuse 
you.     Do  you  like  scandal  ?" 

**  Not  much/'  said  Constance. 

"  Pontics  ?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"  What  do  you  read  chiefly  ?" 

''Any  thing  that  interests  me.  I  was 
reading  this  morning  a  little  Italian  work, 
II  duca  d'Atene." 

''  Do  you  like  Italian  ?" 

"Very  well.  But  oh !  how  I  wish  that 
one  could  be  mesmerised  into  a  knowledge 
of  German !  I  wish  so  earnestly  to  read 
SchiUer." 

"  There  are  some  good  translations  of 
German  plays  in  the  old  numbers  of  Black- 
wood's—the  Horse  Germanicae." 

"  But  I  never  like  poetry  translated  ;  so 
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much    of    the    pathos    depends    on    the 
cadence." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Forde,  "  I  think  a 
translated  poem  hears  the  same  relation  to 
the  original,  that  a  print  does  to  a  picture  ; 
the  colour  is  wanting,  hut  the  intention  of 
the  author  is  preserved." 

**  Just  look  here,"  said  Constance  point- 
ing to  the  table :  "  that  boy  has  left  the 
books  after  all." 

'*  Then  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
taking  them  over  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Forde. 

*'  Not  for  the  world.  The  books  are  of 
no  consequence.  It  only  shews  what  boys 
are,"  returned  Constance. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  ride  over  with 
them  ;  you  do  not  know  how  much  I  like 
to  be  useful." 

**  But  I  could  not  flatter  you  by  saying 
you  would  be  useful  in  the  present  case. 
I  shall  see  Mary  in  a  day  or  two." 

•'  Still  there  is  a  note—" 
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"If  Edgar  has  any  wits  left,  he  will 
remember  that  it  was  only  to  ask  advice 
concerning  the  little  insects  on  the  green- 
house plants/' 

"  I  have  a  remedy  everybody  has,'* 
said  Mr.  Forde;  "  but  really  you  will  find 
tobacco-smoke  very  efficacious." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Constance.  "  The 
next  thing  is  to  find  a  smoker !  Mamma, 
shall  we  send  for  all  the  old  men  from  the 
almshouse,  and  seat  them  in  full  divan  with 
a  pipe  a-piece  ?" 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  called  Constance  a  giddy 
girl,  and  oflfered  to  shew  Mr.  Forde  the 
green-house  and  the  sufiering  plants,  her 
invalids  as  Constance  termed  them.  Mr. 
Forde  told  them  the  best  way  of  fumi- 
gating, and  then  paused  to  admire  the  nice 
appearance  of  the  plants. 

"  I  am  taking  every  word  you  say  as  a 
compUment,"  said  Constance ;  "  for  it  is 
literally  my  work.  I  have  no  gardeners 
and  sub-gardeners  toiUng  while  I  take  the 
praise." 
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*'  I  don't  believe  you  ever  could  take 
praise  you  had  not  earned/'  said  Mr. 
Forde  earnestly. 

**Ah!"  said  she,  *' do  you  study  cha- 
racter ?" 

'*  If  I  did,"  thought  Mr.  Forde,  ''  your's 
would  baffle  me.'* 

It  was  not  only  that  she  did  not  seek 
admiration,  but  she  really  and  gravely  be- 
lieved herself  incapable  of  exciting  it.  He 
looked  at  her  as  she  stood  with  the  sun 
shining  across  her  rich  hair,  the  delicate 
bloom  on  her  cheek  heightened  by  talking, 
het  long  eyelashes  cast  down  as  she  ar- 
ranged some  bending  flower,  unconsciously, 
for  her  thoughts  were  otherwise  employed. 
He  marked  that  tremulous,  half-smiling 
movement  of  the  lips,  so  surely  indicative 
of  extreme  sensibility.  He  stood  in  per- 
fect silence  for  some  time,  and  wondered 
(it  is  a  fancy  sometimes  with  those  who 
love)  how  she  would  move,  what  she  would 
say  or  do  next.  At  last  Constance,  start- 
ing a  little,  drew  her  watch  from  her  waist- 
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band  and  glancing  at  it,  held  it  smilingly 
to  Mr.  Forde. 

**  Is  it  possible  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Very  easily  possible/'  said  she ;  "  I 
have  an  engagement  this  afternoon  with 
a  poor  woman ;  and  you,  I  dare  say,  are 
eugaiged  with  a  much  finer  one  somewhere 
or  other/' 

"  I  have,  indeed,  an  annoying  engage- 
ment to  dinner  some  ten  miles  off,"  he  said. 

**  Well,  then,  I  pity  you ;  I  can  do  no 
more,"  she  replied. 

**  If  you  would  give  me  a  flower  to  wear, 
I  should  be  more  than  consoled,"  said  he. 

He  spoke  as  if  half  in  jest. 

"  Well,  I  never  met  with  such  uncon- 
scionable begging !"  exclaimed  Constance, 
"  unprincipled,  I  may  say !  What !  do  you 
pay  no  more  respect  to  your  own  fine  con- 
servatories than  to  come  hither  and  ask  for 
flowers  ?    I  am  shocked  at  you." 

Mr.  Forde  began  to  stammer,  but  she 
shook  her  head  and  passed  him  into  the 
drawing-room. 
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"  I  am  driven  away/'  he  said  to  Mrs. 
D'Oyley  as  he  entered. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  hope  not/*  said  she  politely. 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  only  excuse  for  mak*^ 
ing  such  unreasonable  calls,"  said  Mr. 
Forde  turning  to  Constance,  "  I  meet  you 
so  seldom  anywhere." 

Constance  did  not  say  that  she  was  so 
attached  to  home  that  she  could  scarcely 
bear  to  leave  it,  although  that  was  more 
true  in  her  case  than  in  most  others ;  she 
replied  frankly : 

*'  I  know  it :  we  are  not.  rich  enough  to 
keep  much  company,  so  we  go  out  but 
little  in  return  ;  you  understand?" 

Mr.  D'Oyley  came  into  the  drawing, 
room  soon  after  Mr.  Forde  had  taken  his 
leave,  and  he  and  Constance  chanced  to 
be  alone  there. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  after  a  pause. 

"Yes,  papa,"  returned  Constance. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Forde  seems  to  be  coming 
very  often  to  our  house." 

"  So  I  think,  papa,"  replied  Constance ; 
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There  was  a  long  silence ;  at  last  she  said  : 
"  Too  often,  do  you  think,  papa  ?" 

"  That  depends  very  much  upon  yourself, 
my  dear  ;'*  said  her  father.  "  I  should  he 
glad  that  you  attached  no  meaning  to  his 
visits.*' 

"  Indeed,  papa,  I  do  not,"  said  Con- 
stance blushing,  **  however,  I  have  nei- 
ther beauty  nor  money  to  attract  him.  I 
look  on  him  merely  as  an  agreeable  ac- 
quaintance." 

She  thought  so. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Look  you — I  have  fitted 

A  husband  for  you,  noble  and  deserving  : 

No  shrinking  back ! 

THE    lady's   trial. 

Los  ojos  cuya  lumbre  bien  pudiera 
Tomar  clara  la  noche  tenebrosa, 
Y  escurecer  el  sol  ^  mediadia 
Me  convirti^n  luego  en  otra  cosa. 

OARCILASO    DB    LA    VBOA. 

I  HAV£  said  that  Lady  Hernshaw  was 
a  very  clever  woman,  and  it  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  this  excellence  was  peculiarly 
displayed  in  the  management  of  and  for  her 
beautiful  daughter.  Her  instructions  had 
made  Isabel  at  eighteen  an  elegant  woman : 
she  conversed  well,  wrote  well,  dressed 
well,  feigned  well — the  most  needful  lesson 
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of  all ;  and  had  as  nearly  as  possible  sup- 
pressed all  those  emotions  which  are  most 
natural  and  becoming  to  a  young  mind. 
Lady  Hemshaw  knew  that  genuine  im- 
pulses, like  real  tears  on  the  stage,  are 
not  half  so  graceful,  and  seldom  as  effective 
as  those  which  are  assumed  in  nice  propor- 
tion to  the  object  required. 

Her  reasons  for  so  doing  were  common  and 
easily  divined ;  but  her  training  was  admira- 
ble. Her  daughter  must  make  a  great  match. 
To  accomplish  this,  she  was  gracefully  edu- 
cated ;  not  loaded  with  erudition,  but  po- 
Ushed  and  well-informed  on  topics  of  light 
literature.  She  was  not  indulged  in  habits  of 
female  intimacy,  she  had  no  young  friends 
with  cross-barred  correspondence  to  engross 
her  fancy  and  encourage  her  in  dreams  of 
romantic  attachments.  She  was  made  false; 
how  else  could  she  be  brought  to  pledge  her 
faith  to  any  man  her  mother  might  select  ? 
She  was  heartless  ;  or  her  whole  nature,  the 
very  pulses  of  her  life,  would  revolt  from  a 
marriage  without  affection.  The  only  young 
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person  with  whom  she  was  at  all  acquainted 
was  Constance  D'Oyley.  There  was  a  rea- 
son for  Lady  Hernshaw  permitting  her 
daughter  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the 
D'Oyleys,  independently  of  the  very  obvious 
one  that  Constance  was  not  attractive  to  the 
other  sex ;  should  she  chance  to  marry,  Lady 
Hernshaw  knew  that  she  would  directly  be 
pronounced  the  lovely  Mrs.  So-and-so,  but 
as  a  single  woman  she  did  not  happen  to 
excite  any  general  admiration.  But  Lady 
Hernshaw  in  common  with  many  other 
clever  people,  entertained,  where  her  per- 
sonal interest  was  concerned,  views  whose 
wildness  would  startle  your  merely  sensible 
woman. 

She  had  for  years  past  fixed  upon  Lord 
Bevis  as  the  husband  of  her  daughter,  and 
Mr.  D'Oyley  was  the  only  person  who  had 
access  to  that  eccentric*  individual.  She 
knew  that  in  the  world  of  London  there  are 
a  great  many  more  handsome  girls  than 
there  are  lords  to  marry  them  ;  and  she 
knew  also  that  although  Sir  George  Hem- 
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shaw  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
speculation s,  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  too, 
and  that  Isahel  had  nothing  but  her  beauty 
to  advance  her  in  life.  She  knew  nothing,  it 
is  true,  of  the  person  of  Lord  Be  vis,  but  she 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  of 
his  property,  and  she  was  satisfied  that 
she  could  secure  nothing  more  advanta- 
geous for  her  daughter  than  his  Lordship's 
hand.  And  connected  with  the  D'Oyleys 
was  some  vague  hope  just  amounting  to  the 
absence  of  despair,  that  Lord  Bevis  might 
be  induced  to  relax  the  strictness  of  his 
seclusion  in  their  favour,  and  that  Isabel, 
through  her  intimacy  with  them,  might  at 
some  time  or  other  be  thrown  in  his  way. 

But  fortune,  which  sometimes  takes  a 
pleasure  in  frustrating  the  most  laudable 
efforts  had  hitherto  afforded  no  assistance  to 
her  schemes  ;  still  perseverance  was  a  vir- 
tue which  Lady  Hernshaw  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  we  shall  see  that  in 
due  time  she  reaped  her  reward. 

"  What  a  stupid  evening  we  have  passed, 
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my  dear  Isabel/'  said  Lady  Hernshaw,  set- 
tling herself  in  her  corner  of  the  carriage  as 
they  rolled  home  from  a  quadrille  party 
held  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  ''  I  am 
very  glad  your  father  did  not  accompany 
us.'* 

"  Mrs.  Allingham's  parties  are  always  so 
dull,"  returned  her  daughter;  "  such  a 
very  bad  style  of  young  men  one  always 
meets  there  !'*' 

**  Young  Mr.  Forde  is  decidedly  hand- 
some," said  Lady  Hernshaw;  **  although 
it  is  as  well  for  me  to  remark,  en  passant, 
that  he  is  quite  out  of  your  way. " 

'^  Do  you  think  him  handsome  ?"  said 
Miss  Hernshaw,  languidly. 

**  Decidedly.  And  really  he  has  a  very 
good  manner.  If  he  were  but  a  marquis, 
Isabel !" 

Miss  Hernshaw  was  pulling  her  bouquet 
to  pieces  in  silence ;  perhaps  it  was  well 
that  the  darkness  concealed  her  blushes. 

"  You  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,"  said 
her  Ladyship. 
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"  Oh  !  he  is  very  amusing,"  replied  Isa- 
bel carelessly. 

"  Be  guarded/'  returned  her  mother,  "  it 
is  not  always  safe  to  amuse  oneself  at 
the  expense  of  a  man's  feelings.  The  thing 
gets  about :  now  that  silly  Clifton,  who — " 

"  Oh,  worse  than  that !"  cried  Isabel. 
"  Poor  Mr.  Bohun  !  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  that ;  but  it  was  not  my  fault." 

"Whose  fault  then?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Hernshaw,  whose  temper  was  very  quickly 
roused ;  '^  a  man  pays  his  addresses  to 
a  young  girl  which  are  not  acceptable  to 
her  parents,  and  they  are  declined ;  such 
things  I  hope  are  not  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Let  me  hear  no  farther  allusion  to 
that  subject." 

Isabel,  who  certainly  did  not  number 
violence  of  temper  among  her  faults,  sighed 
and  was  silent ;  and  Lady  Hernshaw  after 
indulging  in  a  short  monologue  concerning 
the  toils  of  mothers,  and  the  ingratitude 
of  daughters,  followed  her  example  and 
soon  after  fell  into  a  doze.  She  was  startled 
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out  of  it  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which 
lit  the  whole  surrounding  landscape  into 
day,  and  revealed  for  a  moment  the  pale 
face  of  her  daughter,  who  was  sitting  erect 
and  motionless  with  the  tears  still  standing 
on  her  beautiful  cheek.  A  peal  of  thunder 
followed  that  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  — 
then  another  flash,  with  a  crash  close  upon 
it,  and  then  a  sudden  torrent  of  enormous 
hail-stones.  The  horses  stood  still  cower- 
ing beneath  the  storm. 

"  Oh,  how  terrible  I"  said  Isabel  cover- 
ing her  eyes. 

*'  It   is,  indeed — another— what  a  peal ! 

No  animals  will  bear  this.  Is  there  no 
house  near  ?" 

'*  None,"  said  Isabel,  as  the  whole  length 
of  road  was  again  illuminated  with 
terrible  distinctness ;  "I  know  where  we 
are.'' 

"  Some  way  from  home,  are  we  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  three  miles  nearly." 

*' What  can  we  do?" 

The  servant  came  round  to  the  carriage 
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door  at  the  same  moment  to  repeat  the 
question. 

"  It  is  better  to  wait  a  little,  Henry,  no 
horses  can  face  this  storm ;  but  are  we 
near  any  trees  ?'* 

**  Not  very  near,  my  Lady  ;  but  we  are 
just  on  the  brow  of  the  hill." 

"  That's  bad,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lady.  Barton  says  a  man 
was  struck  last  year  by  lightning  here- 
abouts, and  two  sheep  the  year  before.'* 

Servants  always  do  remember  these  kind 
things  just  at  the  right  time.  Just  then  a 
horseman  followed  by  another  dashed  past 
the  carriage  at  full  gallop.  At  the  same 
instant  of  time,  a  blaze  of  fearful  brilliancy 
enveloped  earth  and  sky  in  one  sheet  of 
flame,  while  a  burst  of  thunder,  more  awful 
than  any  of  the  others,  rolled  long  and 
loud  over  head.  The  horse  of  the  foremost 
rider  fell  headlong  to  the  ground,  and  of 
course  the  horseman  was  precipitated  with 
him.  For  some  moments  the  inmates  of 
the  carriage  were  too  much  engrossed  by 
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their  own  plunging  horses  to  inquire  the 
fate  of  the  rider;  but  soon  after  a  voice 
at  a  little  distance  was  heard  to  cry 
out : 

**  A  light,  a  light,  for  God's  sake !  My 
Lord  is  killed !'' 

**  It  is  Lord  Bevis,"  cried  Lady  Hern- 
shaw.  **  Henry,  go  directly — take  one  of 
the  carriage  lamps." 

Now  Lady  Hernshaw  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  woman ;  she  would  give  her  daugh- 
ter deliberately  into  the  hands  of  a  fool  or 
a  profligate,  provided  he  were  of  sufficient 
quality  ;  but  any  person  in  distress  was  sure 
to  command  her  warmest  assistance,  par- 
ticularly if  his  suffering  took  place  imme- 
diately under  her  own  eye.  She  leaned 
from  the  window  and  tried  to  listen  to  the 
low  muttered  conversation  that  the  men 
were  holding  a  few  paces  in  advance  of 
the  carriage.  At  last  she  called  her  servant 
to  her. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  Henry  ?  Anything 
very  serious  ?'* 
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* '  The  gentleman  seems  stunned ,  my  Lady . " 

*  *  Had  he  not  better  be  brought  into  the 
carriage  ?  The  storm  seems  abating.  We 
can  more  easily  procure  assistance  for  him 
at  home." 

"  I'll  see,  my  Lady." 

Another  low  consultation  with  the  other 
servant  ensued,  after  which  he  approached 
the  carriage. 

"  I  am  sorry,  madam,"  he  said,  in  a 
manner  superior  to  that  of  an  ordinary  ser- 
vant, "  to  be  compelled  to  decline  your 
obliging  offer,  it  is  very  much  against  my 
inclination ;  but  my  Lord  is  so  averse  to 
seeing  any  strangers,  even  for  an  instant, 
that  I  have  no  alternative." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Lady  Hernshaw 
eagerly,  **  this  is  no  time  for  scruples.  I 
only  propose  that  he  should  share  our  car- 
riage as  far  as  my  house  ;  it  is  then  at  his 
disposal  to  convey  him  home." 

The  man  replied  that  if  possible  he 
would  persuade  his  Lord  to  accept  her  kind- 
ness, and  went  back  to  his  master. 
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In  a  few  moments  he  retm*ned  with  Lord 
Bevis  leaning  on  his  arm,  who,  lifting  his 
hat  to  the  eager  inquiries  of  Lady  Hem- 
shaw,  said  in  a  very  low  confused  manner, 
that  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  pro- 
ceed, and  could  not  possibly  intrude  him- 
self upon  her  party. 

Lady  Hernshaw  grasping  her  daughter's 
arm,  whispered  in  her  ear :  "  Ask  him — 
you  r 

Isabel  knew  by  the  trembling  of  her 
mother's  hand  that  she  was  very  much 
excited.  This  husband  hunting  after  all 
is  something  like  field  sports — angling  or 
shooting — there's  a  little  enlivening  uncer- 
tainty about  it  at  all  times. 

"  Pray,  pray  come  in,"  said  Isabel  lean- 
ing forwards,  and  speaking  in  the  sweetest 
tones  of  her  delightful  voice.  **  Indeed, 
after  such  a  terrible  fall,  you  do  very  wrong 
to  expose  yourself  to  this  weather ;  it  is 
beginning  to  rain  again." 

The  dim  light  of  the  lamp  fell  on  her 
exquisite  figure  and  snowy  arms,  and  sha- 
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dowed  forth  her  faultless  features  and  lus- 
troos  eyes,  and  her  glittering  light  auhum 
hair  folded  hack  heneath  a  coronal  of  hlush 
roses.  Before  she  had  finished  her  sen- 
tence, Lord  Bevis  had  his  foot  on  the  step 
and  in  another  moment  he  had  taken  his 
place  in  the  carriage.  Anxiously  as  Lady 
Heroshaw  scanned  him,  she  could  distin- 
gmsh  nothing  of  his  figure  heneath  the 
heavy  folds  of  his  cloak.  As  he  passed 
through  the  streak  of  lamplight,  she  dis- 
cerned that  his  face  was  of  a  ghastly  pale- 
ness ;  but  then  people  do  not  usually  look 
their  very  best  after  a  heavy  fall.  She  was 
certain  he  would  do  very  well  for  Isabel. 
Hifi  defects  of  person  could  not  be  so  very 
had— she  perceived  nothing  of  them— and 
hesides,  they  did  not  diminish  his  estates 
hy  a  single  acre.  No  encounter  could  be 
niore  fortunate.  Lady  Hernshaw  was  no 
Jiovice;  she  did  not  endeavour  to  ingra- 
tiate herself  with  her  prize  by  a  torrent  of 
assiduous  questions ;  her  object  was  to  put 
^iQ  at  his  ease  with  them  by  degrees. 
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"  You  are  better  now,  dearest/'  said  she 
pressing  her  daughter's  hand.  "  You  were 
sadly  frightened  and  no  wonder ;  it  was  a 
dreadful  storm." 

'*  Were  you  frightened  ?"  said  Lord  Bevis 
in  the  same  low  voice.  **  True,  you  have 
so  much  at  stake — so  much  beauty.  Now 
I — I  scarcely  know  what  fear  is." 

"  Ah !"  thought  Lady  Hemshaw,  he 
has  nothing  of  the  tone  of  good  society ; 
talks  of  his  feelings  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  **  You  know,  my  Lord,"  she  said, 
"  we  women  claim  the  privilege  of  coward- 
ice without  disgrace,  and  this  poor  girl, 
indeed,  made  large  use  of  her  right :  she 
almost  fainted." 

*•  Most  natural !"  said  Lord  Bevis.  "  And 
yet  in  storm  or  calm,  the  same  heaven  hangs 
over  all!" 

"  Oh  dear,  how  awkward !"  thought  her 
Ladyship.  "  I  do  believe  the  man  is  reli- 
gious ;  and  then,  indeed,  there  is  no  know- 
ing. However,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it;"    and   she  directly  remembered,   and 
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said,  something  about  men  being  likened  to 
worms  or  grass. 

"  At  all  times/'  he  replied ;  "  but  it  is 
only  when  they  are  measured  by  circum- 
stances that  they  feel  a  truth  too  common 
to  be  well  understood." 

"  Oh,  this  is  dreadful !"  thought  Lady 
Hemsbaw.  **  But  all  his  talking  cannot 
melt  down  his  property,  that  is  my  com- 
fort !" 

How  desperately  vulgar  guilt  is,  and  how 
individual !  How  many  noble  peasants, 
and  coarsely  thinking  ladies  in  velvet  gowns 
does  experience  bring  before  us ! 

*'  I  do  hope  we  are  not  driving  too  fast 
for  you,*'  said  Isabel. 

**  Not  at  all,  I  thank  you,"  repUed  Lord 
Be  vis. 

**  Do  you  feel  better  ?"  she  asked  timidly. 

"  Quite,  quite  well/*  he  returned. 

The  carriage  stopped.  Lord  Bevis  got 
^nt  and  offered  the  ladies  his  hand,  me- 
chanically as  it  seemed  ;  where  he  learned 
^at  piece  of  civilization.  Lady  Hernshaw 
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could  not  conjecture.  He  followed  them 
into  the  hall  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  stood 
gazing  upon  Isahel  with  such  deep  abstrac- 
tion as  not  to  be  aware  that  Lady  Hern- 
shaw  was  speaking  to  him,  until  she  had 
repeated  her  question  several  times. 

"  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  send  for  our 
medical  man  ?" 

*'  On  no  account.  With  your  permis- 
sion I  will  avail  myself  of  your  carriage 
immediately  to  take  me  home." 

"  Pray  be  persuaded  to  take  some  re- 
freshment." 

*'  Nothing,  thank  you— I  am  going  home 
to  dinner." 

He  forgot  it  was  anything  remarkable  to 
dine  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Isabel 
who  acted  beneath  her  mother's  eye,  as 
birds  are  said  to  do  beneath  the  gaze  of  the 
rattlesnake,  now  approached  him. 

"  Do   you   know,"   said    she,   with   her 

brilliant  smile  which  lit  her  face  into  the 

likeness  of  a  seraph's,  all  love  and  wisdom, 

**  do  you  know  we  have  half  a  right  to  keep 

you  here,  now  we  have  you  \  because,  if 
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any  harm  should  happen  from  your  not 
taking  advice,  we  should  feel  ourselves  very 
much  to  blame." 

Those  winning  tones  fell  like  dew  upon 
the  ear  of  the  solitary  man.  He  seemed 
at  first  scarcely  able  to  reply ;  then  coming 
up  to  her  and  taking  her  hand  as  he  might 
have  touched  a  queen's,  he  said : 

'*  An  hour  ago  I  should  have  thought 
an  adventure  so  foreign  to  my  habits,  a 
most  vexatious  occurrence ;  now,  with  far 
niore  cause  for  lasting  regret,  I  esteem  my-^ 
self  beyond  expression  happy." 

Isabel  not  exactly  applying  his  words, 
stood  silent,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  lips, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  left  the  house, 
that  she  turned  and  met  her  mother's  look 
of  triumph. 

**  Good  girl,"  she  said,  "  he's  yours. 
YoushaUbeLady  Bevis." 

'*  I  ?"  said  poor  Isabel  trembling  with 
fear  and  wonder 

*'  You  doubt  it  ?"  said  her  Ladyship  as 
the  carriage  rolled  from  the  door.  **  There 
60€8  your  husbaad,  Isabel. " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Oh !  deal  magnanimously  with  me,  nor 
What  'tis  not  wrong  to  fed,  when  thou  dost  feel  it. 
Believe  'tis  wrong  to  speak ! — ^Frankly !  couldst  love  me? 

woman's  wit. 
Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words. 

SHAKSPBABB. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  fine,  very  fine  indeed,  to 
sit  with  your  legs  out  of  the  window,  and 
carve  your  name  on  the  window-seat  with 
my  pen-knife  instead  of  doing  your  lesson,'* 
exclaimed  Constance.  "  Come  Edgar,  now, 
tirer  /" 

"  TSrer,  tired,  at  least  I  am,"  said  Edgar, 
yawning. 

"  Well,  I  thought  nobody  could  ever 
tire  of  these  memoirs  of  Madame  de  la 
Rochejaquelin." 

"  Oh,  hang  French." 
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''Yes,  bang  everything  except  cricket- 
balls  and  stupid  boys ;  now  do  attend, 
there's  a  good  boy," 

"I know  why  you*re  in  such  a  hurry," 
said  Edgar,  mischievously ;  *^  you  think 
Mr.  Forde  will  be  here  soon." 

Constance  did  the  worst  thing  she  could 
possibly  do — she  ran  out  of  the  room. 
Edgar  looked  after  her  with  an  appearance 
of  great  glee,  and  then  quietly  slid  down 
from  the  window  into  the  garden. 

Some  time  after,  as  Constance  was  hunt- 
U)g  for  violets  along  the  sunny  bank  of  their 
ineadow,  her  brother  came  up  to  her  burst- 
ing with  laughter,  and  told  her  that  his 
inamma  had  sent  him  to  find  her,  for  that 
somebody  was  in  the  drawing-room  and 
she  must  guess  who  it  was. 

"  Uncle  Thornton  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Uncle  Hilton  ?" 

'*No ;  that's  nearer  though." 

"Well  then,  Eustace  Hilton.    Mary  told 
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me  he  was  returned  from  Malta,  and  more 
conceited  than  ever." 

''  Yes,  the  regiment's  come  back,  and 
such  a  quiz  as  he  looks ;  and  there's  Mr. 
Forde  and  another  man  in  the  drawing- 
room."  And,  pursued  Edgar  as  Constance 
took  off  her  bonnet  in  the  hall,  '^  your  hair  is 
all  rough  ;  the  comb  will  fall  out  behind,  in 
a  minute." 

Constance  laughing,  secured  her  comb, 
but  protested  against  going  upstairs  to 
beautify  herself.  With  her  colour  a  little 
heightened,  and  the  heavy  curls  of  her 
beautiful  hair  in  a  picturesque  state  of 
disarray,  she  entered  the  room,  and  found 
two  strange-looking  gentlemen  in  undress 
uniform,  one  of  whom  she  apprehended 
to  be  her  cousin.  Eustace  was  conversing 
with  her  mother,  Mr.  Forde  with  the  other 
stranger. 

'*  Constance,  do  you  not  recollect  your 
cousin  Eustace  ?"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

**  Yes,    mamma,  that's  Eustace,"   said 
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she,  recognising  him  by  a  slight  bow,  and 
just  touching  the  fingers  which  he  languidly 
held  out  to  her  ;  '^  I  don't  think  he  is  much 
grown — are  you,  Eustace  ?  You  ought  to 
know,  because  they  measure  you,  don't 
they,  like  a  horse,  when  you  go  into  the 
army?  Oh,  no  thank  you,"  said  she  to 
the  other  gentleman  who  was  placing  a 
chair  for  her,  '*  I  am  looking  about  for  my 
own  particular  chair,  I  cannot  talk .  in 
any  other." 

*'  Here  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Forde. 

*'  Oh,  thank  you !"  returned  Constance. 
"  What  is  that  little  book  on  the  table  ? 
You  know  a  book-worm  detects  a  new  book 
as  readily  as  a  fine  lady  a  hat  from  Her- 
bault." 

"  Only  Goethe's  Faust,  which  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  look  at." 

''Translated,  I  hope  ;"  said  Constance. 

"  Yes,  Lord  Leveson  Gower's  transla- 
tion." 

"  Eustace,"  said  she,  raising  her  voice  a 
little,  '*  have  you  ever  read  the  Faust?" 
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"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  it  is," 
he  drawled. 

**  The  history  of  a  famous  race-horse  ;  he 
won,  I  can't  tell  how  many  cups  at  Doncas- 
ter." 

**  Really,  I  never  heard  of  him." 

"  Well  then,  you  must  be  a  dunce,  you 
always  were  at  school;  I  remember  you 
used  to  tell  us  how  they  beat  you.  By  the 
by,  do  they  pursue  the  same  system  with 
you  now  ?    No — what  a  pity  !" 

Every  body  laughed  :  Eustace  in  his 
usual  tone  contrived  to  articulate,  **  What 
an  idea !" 

**No,  don't,  Eustace,"  said  Constance; 
''  don't  talk  about  ideas,  because  that  sets 
people  reflecting  whether  we  all  have  such 
things  or  not,  which  is  not  always  advanta- 
geous." 

Mr.  D'Oyley  now  came  into  the  room, 
Eustace  presented  his  friend  to  him  as 
Captain ,  the  name  was  inaudible. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Constance  looking 
attentively  at  the  Faust,  "  I  really  don't 
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know  if  it  is  that  fur  he  wears  over  his 
mouth  by  way  of  moustaches,  but  I  cannot 
make  out  one  word  in  three  that  he  utters." 

Mr.  Forde  supplied  the  name  of  the 
Captain — Bohun.  He  said  he  had  met  him 
at  Malta,  to  which  place  he  had  ftiade  a  pil- 
grimage from  Naples  in  search  of  some 
pictures  of  Caravaggio's,  painted  when  that 
extraordinary  man  was  among  the  Knights 
of  Malta. 

Constance  found  her  little  book  of 
Retzsch's  etchings,  and  began  comparing 
them  with  the  poem.  Mr.  Forde,  lean- 
ing over  her  chair,  pointed  out  the  lines 
which  referred  to  the  different  plates.  She 
assured  him  that  these  outlines  would  bear 
the  closest  inspection  even  through  a  mag- 
nifying glass ;  and  she  asked  Edgar  where 
that  burning-glass  was  with  which  he  was 
so  kindly  trying  to  light  her  kitten's 
whiskers  the  other  morning. 

The  quiet-looking  Captain  fiohun  took 
it  from  a  table  near  which  he  was  sitting 
and  gave  it  to  her.     It  then  struck  her  that 
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she  had  seen  him  before ;  where  she  could 
not  recollect.  Eustace  at  the  same  moment 
rose,  and  he  and  his  friend  took  leave 
together. 

**  Oh!  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Constance,  "  I 
have  two  and  twenty  questions  to  ask  papa; 
first  about  old  nurse  Whitmore,  is  she 
better  ?" 

*'  Much  better,  my  dear." 

"  Will  she  want  any  more  arrow-root  ?" 

''Why  that  you  had  better  ask  her  to- 
morrow. But,  my  little  girl,  if  you  mean  to 
smooth  your  hair  before  dinner,  it  is  almost 
time  you  set  about  it. 

*' Yes,  papa,  but- 

'*  Mr.  D'Oyley  has  been  kind  enough 
to  ask  me  to  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Forde  see- 
ing her  look  towards  him. 

''  Oh,*  dear,  how  dull  for  you  !"  ex- 
claimed Constance.  "No,  don't  answer. 
I  know  I  have  said  a  very  stupid  thing, 
but  I  really  did  not  mean  to — " 

She  left  the  room  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, and  Mr.  Forde  was  obliged  to  wait 
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until  she  returned  before  he  could  contra- 
dict her  assertion. 

•'  Did  you  ever  read  the  Sketches  of 
Young  Gentlemen  ?''  asked  Constance  as 
they  stood  by  the  window  before  dinner; 
'*  because  Eustace  is  an  exact  resemblance 
of  one  of  those  military  young  gentlemen 
who  figure  on  the  frontispiece." 

'*  I  see,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  Mr.  Forde, 
'*  that  there  is  one  fault  to  which  you 
give  no  quarter." 

**  You  are  right — affectation  ;  especially 
in  my  own  relations." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of  your  cousin's 
friend,  Captain  Bohun  ?  He  was  the  gen- 
tleman who  first  told  me  of  your  silent 
propensities." 

"  Then  I  have  seen  him  before ;  I  thought 
so.  Ah  !  I  recollect,  at  Lady  Hemshaw's, 
more  than  two  years  ago." 

'*  Yes.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Miss 
Hemshaw's ;  was  he  not  ?" 

"  Very  great  ;   and — " 

Constance  stopped ;  for  the  history  was 
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not  one  which  could  be  told  with  great 
credit  to  her  friend. 

•*  Oh  !  I  know  the  story,"  said  Mr. 
Forde.  **  His  father's  rich  brother,  Sir 
Guy  Bohun  was  then  unmarried,  and  Miss 
Hernshaw  accepted  him — of  course  the  old 
people  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should 
go  abroad  for  a  couple  of  years ;  he  joined 
his  regiment  at  Malta,  and  soon  after.  Sir 
Guy,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  married  ; 
upon  which  Miss  Hernshaw  found  some 
pretext  for  dismissing  her  lover." 

*'Not  Isahel,  indeed,"  said  Constance 
eagerly ;  *'  she  had  no  voice  in  the  matter — 
do  believe  it !" 

"  I  will,"  said  he,  **  for  she  is  your 
friend." 

Something  in  his  manner  made  Con- 
stance feel  not  quite  at  her  ease ;  she  went 
to  the  table  and  took  up  her  work,  wonder- 
ing why  dinner  was  not  announced. 

"  Don't  you  recollect,"  said  Mr.  Forde 
taking  a  chair  hy  her  side,  "  how  you 
escaped  from  me  the  first  time  we  met? 
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I  don't  mean  that  you  should  do  so 
again." 

Constance  had  made  a  false  stitch  in  her 
netting,  and  she  could  not  undo  it  while 
he  was  looking  at  her  so :  she  went  back 
to  the  window 

"This  tiresome  silk!"  said  she  byway 
of  answer.  She  tangled  it,  and  then  laughed 
almost  hysterically. 

"  Nothing  could  put  you  out  of  tem- 
per," said  Mr.  Forde. 

"  Oh,  ask  Edgar  !"  cried  Constance 
looking  up  in  her  fresh  candid  manner, 
"  he  will  tell  you  a  different  tale." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  believe  him  rather 
than  my  own  heart  ?"  he  asked. 

An  hour  ago  she  would  have  been  aston- 
ished at  such  a  question  ;  then,  she  almost 
expected  it — so  much  difference  is  made  by 
a  few  words  and  looks.  Her  fingers  trem- 
bled as  she  still  sought  to  disengage  the 
silks,  and  she  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
silence  was  so  awkward,  and  Mr.  Forde 
was  as  awkward  as  herself,  trembling  as 
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much,  and  colouring  nearly  as  much.  She 
looked  straight  out  of  the  window,  and  her 
eyes  hegan  to  grow  dim  with  tears  ;  he  en- 
deavoured gently  to  draw  her  netting  out  of 
her  hand,  and  begged  that  she  would  not 
annoy  herself  with  it.  She  dropped  the 
work,  and  there  was  her  hand  at  liberty ;  he 
took  possession  of  it  and  began  : 

"  If  I  dared  to  interpret^-could  I  venture 
to  hope  that — " 

She  was  silent.  In  another  moment  he 
had  obtained  a  trembling  permission  to 
refer  his  hopes  to  her  father.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D'Oyley  came  in ;  they  had  not  been 
absent  ten  minutes  ;  and  in  that  time  what 
things  had  occurred !  At  dinner  she  was 
absent  and  confused.  Edgar  laughed  at 
her ;  even  her  father  looked  surprised. 
She  was  so  glad  when  her  mamma  rose  from 
table  ;  she  thought  they  must  have  been  sit- 
ting a  long  while,  and  yet  when  they  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  there  were  the  Miss 
Brownings  come  to  drink  tea,  and  they 
were  worse  than  Edgar,  they  stared  at  her 
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80  much.  When  first  they  heard  Mr.  Forde 
was  dining  there,  they  hoth  looked  very 
cross,  hut  a  little  while  after  they  thought 
it  would  be  better  policy  to  put  on  a  smile, 
and  teaze  Constance  a  little  about  it. 

'*  People  will  talk,  you  know,  dear," 
said  Miss  Browning  seating  herself  at  a 
fine  portfolio  of  prints  ;  **  it's  foolish  and 
disagreeable,  particularly  when  a  man  is  the 
subject." 

Constance  blushing  painfully,  said  '*it 
was  very  foolish,  and  hoped  her  visitor  had 
light  enough." 

**  Quite,"  said  Miss  Browning  tossing 
over  a  few  prints  ;  ''  and  then  when  nothing 
comes  of  it,  it  makes  a  person  so  very  awk- 
ward." 

*'  I  dare  say,"  returned  Constance,  stoop- 
ing to  search  for  some  engraving;  which, 
she  did  not  know. 

*'  I  do  feel  for  you,  dear,"  pursued  the 
lady. 

Constance  looked  all  wonder. 

*'  I  would'nt  mind  though,  love ;  when 
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people  talk  of  such  very  improbable  things, 
because  they  can't  be  generally  believed." 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  D'Oyley  en- 
tered  alone. 

''Where  is  Mr.  Forde  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
D'Oyley. 

"He  is  gone  home  ;"  replied  Mr.  D'Oy- 
ley quietly. 

*'What!"  said  Miss  Browning,  aside, 
''  could  not  your  attractions  induce  him  to 
remain  to  tea?" 

"  So  it  seems ;"  she  returned,  growing 
very  pale. 

She  would  have  given  very  much  to 
know  what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Forde 
and  her  father  during  her  absence.  How- 
ever, she  was  obliged  to  make  the  tea, 
and  she  found  it  required  a  great  deal 
of  close  attention  to  prevent  her  put- 
ting the  cream  into  the  sugar  basin,  or 
leaving  out  the  item,  tea,  altogether,  espe- 
cially as  she  was  closely  watching  her 
papa's  face  all  the  time  she  was  pouring  it 
out.    He  seemed  very  cheerful,   and  was 
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joloDg  and  laughing  with  the  younger  Miss 
Browning  concerning  the  seven  little  dogs 
in  which  she  indulged ;  hut  Constince  ima- 
gmed  his  spirits  were  forced,  and  that  he 
avoided  looking  at  her,  and  several  other 
little  fancies,  which  so  excited  her,  that  hy 
the  time  the  Brownings  took  leave,  she 
was  just  ready  to  hurst  into  tears. 

'*Well,  Constance,  my  dear,"  said  her 
father  approaching  her. 

''Oh,  papa  !"  she  exclaimed,  hiding  her 
face  on  his  shoulder. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Margaret,"  said 
Mr.  D'Oyley,  turning  to  his  anxious  wife, 
'*  shall  we  dismiss  Mr.  Forde  altogether  ?" 

*'  Mr.  Forde,  my  dear  ?" 

**Even  so :  what  say  you,  Constance  ?" 

Constance  said  nothing,  but  she  trans- 
ferred her  arms  from  her  father's  to  her 
nJother*s  neck. 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  after  trying  indistinctly 
to  express  her  happiness  at  the  prospect, 
Daelted  into  tears.  Constance  joined  her. 
Mr.  D'Oyley,  holding  her  hand,  was  not 

VOL.   I.  p 
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quite  free  himself  from  a  similar  imputation. 
As  for  Edgar,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
state  of  the  case,  he  sat  down  on  a  footstool, 
and  to  use  his  own  expression  ''blubbered" 
heartily. 

These  joyful  occasions ! 

However  in  a  few  minutes  they  began 
to  talk  it  over,  and  Mrs.  D'Oyley  confessed 
that  Mr.  Porde  was  always  a  favourite  of 
her's,  and  she  had  thought,  she  had  seen 
from  the  first  how  it  would  end. 

"  That  first  party !  Constance,  my  love." 

"  Yes,  only  think,"  said  Constance,  with 
tearful  eyes ;  ''  to  admire  me,  to  care  for 
me,  whom  nobody  ever  thought  about — in 
that  way,  I  mean  !" 

"  My  dear,  you  are  so  young  still — you 
have  been  so  little  seen,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley, 
jealous  for  her  daughter's  reputation. 

"And  then  I  have  no  fortune.  I  hope, 
papa,  he  knows  that,"  said  Constance. 

"  Clearly,  my  dear." 

"  And  no  expectations  from  uncle 
Thornton." 
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"I  told  him  that  Mr.  Thornton  had 
ahready  disposed  of  his  property  in  favour 
of  young  Parker ;  he  said  he  was  glad  of 
the  circumstance,  with  many  flattering 
things  which  will  come  better  from  him 
than  me." 

**  Oh,  dear  mamma  1"  said  Constance 
looking  up  admiringly  into  her  mother's 
face. 

Edgar,  who  had  been  for  some  time  rubbing 
his  eyes  very  hard  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  who  felt,  in  consequence,  quite  calm 
and  collected,  now  began  to  relate  certain 
anecdotes  of  Mr.  Forde's  groom — that  he 
let  him  ride  his  master's  Arabian  about  the 
court  while  he  was  making  a  call— and  that 
he  had  said  Master  Edgar  ought  to  have 
cords  and  tops,  and  follow  the  hounds,  for 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  fear  in  him — 
that  he  had  promised  the  said  Edgar  a 
ferret— and  that,  in  short,  the  groom  was 
a  very  good  fellow.  However,  as  the  groom 
had  not  just  made  a  proposal,  the  party 
preferred  talking  of  his  master  who  had, 

F  2 
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and  they  were  in  the  midst  of  this  occupa- 
tion when  little  Tim  brought  in  a  note  for 
Mr.  D'Oyley. 

^'  Read  it,  Constance,  my  dear/'  said 
her  father ;  '^  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  eyes 
fail  me  very  much  by  candle-light." 

''  You  should  have  a  stronger  light, 
papa— a  Cambridge  lamp/'  said  Constance 
opening  the  note. 

**  No,  my  dear,  I  can  scarcely  bear  the 
light  of  a  candle  near  me.'' 

*'  Oh,  dear  papa,  how  curious ;  this  note 
is  from  Lord  Bevis— the  first  I  ever  saw  of 
his— he  begs  you  to  see  him  early  to-motxow 
morning,  if  possible." 

**  Certainly.  Edgar,  give  me  my  writing 
case ;  there,  Constance,  is  that  legible  ?  I 
can  hardly  see." 

*'  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  **  you 
should  speak  to  Mr.  Martyn  about  your 
eyes.  I  never  heard  you  complain  so  much 
before." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  nothing,"  said  Mr.  D'Oyley  ; 
*'  I  have  always  suffered  more  or  less  from 
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weakness.  Give  that  to  the  servant, 
Tim/* 

"  What  did  Tim  look  at  you  for  so  cun- 
ningly as  he  went  out  ?''  asked  Constance. 

**  I  know/'  said  Edgar. 

"  Well,  but  I  don't  know/'  returned 
Constance. 

**  Why — then— I  dare  say  there's  a  bird 
in  my  new  trap." 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  the  bird  ?  let 
it  go  ?" 

•*  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Edgar. 

**  Then  you  are  a  very  cruel  little  boy.  I 
shall  not  allow  you  to  have  a  trap." 

*'  There's  papa  talking  to  mamma  about 
Mr.  Forde,"  said  Edgar ;  "  you  should  go 
and  hear  what  they  are  saying  and  leave  my 
trap  alone." 

Constance  turned  her  head,  and  Edgar 
went  out  of  the  room  to  learn  if  he  had 
rightly  interpreted  Tim's  last  look. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Oh  !  can  she  pity  me  ? 

Of  all  the  paths  that  lead  to  a  woman's  love. 

Pity's  the  straightest. 

KNieHT    OF   MALTA. 

It  was  a  still  fresh  morning,  the  nn- 
hroken  dew  lay  all  around  like  a  sheet  of 
silver,  when  Mr.  D'Oyley  passed  along  the 
winding  shrubberies  which  skirted  the  up- 
ward road  through  Heme  Park  to  the  house. 
There  was  always  a  singular  repose  about 
this  domain  ;  the  squirrels  ran  boldly  across 
the  path,  the  hares  crept  lazily  away  as  he 
advanced,  and  their  light  steps  might  be 
traced  along  the  wet  grass  which  lay  spark- 
ling beneath  the  early  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  house  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
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cm  a  lawn  of  smooth  tmf i  with  old  fantastic 
trees  aroundi  and  a  view  which  extended 
&r  over  the  neighboaring  country. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  river  wound 
along,  and  bdow  lay  the  fishing  cottage,  a 
little  gothic  toy,  standing  in  k  glade  of  beech 
trees  reaching  to  the  water's  edge  ;  there 
weretwo  or  three  children  playing  in  the  sun- 
dune,  and  the  mother  watching  them  from 
the  cottage  porch ;  all  so  distant  and  dimin- 
ished from  where  D'Oyley  stood,  that  it 
ought  seem  a  little  bit  out  of  fairy  land. 

The  door  was  silently  opened  by  an  old- 
looking  servant,  and  he  stepped  into  a  lofty 
hall  supported  by  two  rows  of  marble  pil- 
htrs.  There  were  armorial  bearings  cut  on 
the  walls  in  stone,  but  no  pictures ;  only 
one  exquisite  statue  of  Hebe  disgraced. 
He  went  through  saloon,  drawing-room, 
Uhrary,  all  stored  with  fine  pictures,  and 
entered  a  small  writing-closet  which  looked 
not  very  unlike  a  lady's  morning-room. 

Gothic  windows  of  painted  glass  opened 
into   a  beautiful   flower-garden    enclosed 
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from  the  park,  beyond  which  the  velvet 
grass  rose  gradually  on  either  side  into 
banks,  skirted  with  trees  and  ornamented 
occasionally  with  statues  and  vases  of  white 
marble.  Jessamines  hung  round  the  lat- 
tice, and  flower-beds  that  bespoke  the  most 
careful  culture  lay  without.  The  pictures 
in  the  room  were  all  gems  of  art.  An  ela- 
borate Battista,  where  hyacinths,  and  tulips, 
and  roses  with  the  dew  on  their  leaves 
were  heaped  into  a  basket  with  all  that 
glorious  profusion  which  characterised  that 
artist's  productions,  was  opposed  by  a  Rces- 
traeten,  in  which  a  casket  of  chased  silver, 
and  a  handful  of  coins,  an  old  worm-eaten 
book  of  engravings  left  open,  and  an  an- 
tique watch  with  its  ponderous  chain  and 
seals  between  the  leaves,  gave  one  the  idea 
that  these  relics  had  been  laid  on  that  very 
marble  slab,  and  there  preserved  untouched 
until  the  present  time. 

There  was  also  a  small  and  beautiful 
painting  of  a  virgin  and  child,  valuable  as 
a  study  of  colour  and  composition,  but  still 
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more  from  the  expression,  the  tremulous 
fear  depicted  in  the  mother's  face  which 
gives  to  the  emotion  of  love  its  most  in- 
tense and  poetical  attribute. 

There  was  a  table  half  covered  with  books, 
and  a  very  luxurious  easy  chair  pulled  close 
rait.  A  volume  of  Clarendon  lay  open  with 
a  pair  of  gloves  thrown  down  beside  it,  and 
close  to  the  chair  was  a  stand  with  a  port- 
foKo  of  magnificent  engravings,  principally 
from  Vandyke's  portraits  of  that  eventful 
period.  Mr.  D'Oyley  drew  it  towards  him, 
and  turned  over  the  calm  disdainful  face  of 
Capel,  the  picturesque  gallantry  of  Falk- 
'and,  the  merry  mischief  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  dark-browed  loveliness  of  Henrietta 
Maria.  He  was  searching  for  a  portrait 
of  the  haughty  Pembroke,  when  Lord  Bevis 
entered. 

His  Lordship  was'so  slightly  deformed  in 
Person,  that  his  rigid  seclusion  might  have 
snrprised  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 

the  wayward  fancies  common  to  people  in  his 

• 

cuxnimstances,  and  having  been  the  result 
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of  a  fall  in  infancy,  his  countenance  was 
free  from  that  peculiar  expression  which 
in  itself  would  betray  the  most  artfully  con- 
cealed deformity  to  an  experienced  eye. 

He  had  passed  a  neglected  and  suffering 
childhood  at  an  estate  in  Wales  belonging 
to  his  father,  uncheered  save  by  the  hurried 
soinual  visit  of  his  noble  and  beautiful  mo- 
ther. He  was  a  cripple  and  a  second  son, 
but  the  very  causes  that  would  have  added 
warmth  to  the  affection  of  a  common  parent 
froze  its  current  in  the  heart  of  the  lofty 
countess.  Her  eldest  son  was  all  that  her 
fondest  desire  could  paint :  handsome, 
spirited,  admired,  and  attached  to  her ;  the 
younger  was  hanging  on  the  margin  of  the 
grave,  atad  that  not  in  a  sentimental  atti- 
tude ;  so  she  left  him  to  complete  his 
journey  without  her  care  or  sympathy. 
She  told  her  intimate  friends  that  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  mercy  if  it 
would  please  Heaven  to  take  poor  Leonard, 
and  certainly  she  offered  no  impediment  to 
his  departure.    But  the  pure  air  of  the 
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Welsh  mountains  brought  him  health  ;  his 
figure  improved,  he  dismissed  his  doctors, 
and  requested  his  mother  to  replace  them 
with  a  tutor.  This  was  a  difficulty;  but 
Mr.  D'Oyley,  who  held  a  small  living  in 
that  neighbourhood  from  the  late  Lord 
Bevis,  was  petitioned  by  the  countess  to 
devote  a  few  hours  of  his  time  to  the  in- 
struction of  her  son.  He  readily  acceded  to 
her  wish,  although  he  found  a  task  more  ar- 
duous than  he  had  in  the  least  anticipated. 
His  pupil  was  gifted  with  singular  talents ;  he 
had,  almost  unaided,  made  wonderful  pro-* 
gress  in  several  branches  of  learning  ;  but, 
^though  he  accepted  with  eagerness  the  in- 
telligent aid  which  Mr.  D'Oyley  afforded 
^  in  such  pursuits,  his  haughty  and  em- 
hittered  spirit  rejected  utterly  every  attempt 
^^  the  part  of  his  preceptor  to  win  his  con- 

^deuce  or  to  soften  the  gloom  of  his  charac- 
ter. 

It  was  a  new  and  painful  position  for 
Mr.  D'Oyley  to  feel  that  he  was  regarded 
with  mistrust  and  dislike.      However,  time 
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and  circumstances  did  their  accustomed 
office  ;  his  scholar  learned  to  feel  that  there 
was  one  person  who  entertained  a  sincere 
and  disinterested  regard  for  his  welfare — 
one  whose  religion  was  not  merely  a  name, 
but  a  principle  which  directed  his  life— one 
whose  kindness  might  be  constitutional,  but 
whose  steadfastness  of  purpose  was  based 
on  higher  grounds.  Then  it  was  that  Mr. 
D'Oyley  was  enabled  to  awake  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  responsibilities — to  point 
out  the  indissoluble  links  which  exist  be- 
tween man  and  his  fellow-creatures — to  put 
in  action  the  benevolence  of  a  nature  only 
too  finely  endowed  with  sensibilities.  On 
one  point  alone  he  found  him  inexorable : 
he  was  determined  on  preserving  his  seclu- 
sion ;  no  arguments,  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  on  him  to  go  forth  into  the  world. 
The  calamity  which  could  estrange  a  mother 
from  her  son,  he  said,  was  argument  enough 
against  his  tempting  the  charities  of  man- 
kind. Even  when  the  premature  death  of 
his  brother  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
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earldom,  he  remained  unchanged.  He 
transferred,  indeed,  his  place  of  residence 
horn  Wales  to  Heme  Park,  but  it  was  only 
to  carry  out  a  more  total  system  of  retire- 
ment than  before.  A  habit  of  late  hours, 
in  which  he  had  indulged  from  boyhood, 
had  from  year  to  year  crept  on  to  greater 
excess,  until  he  might  be  said,  with  truth, 
to  torn  night  into  day.  The  death  of 
the  incumbent  had  installed  Mr.  D'Oyley 

in  the  living  of  C ,  and  placing  him 

near  his  old  pupil,  had  renewed  the  fami- 
harity  of  their  intercourse.  And,  there- 
fore, he  had   wished  to   see  him   now  to 

• 

^part  to  him  the  strange  adventure  he 
had  met  with ;  to  own  that  Isabel  had 
D^de  an  impression  on  his  mind  which 
^ever  could  be  effaced,  and  to  entreat  him 
to  point  out  the  means,  which  his  solitary 
'ife  denied  him,  of  seeing  her  if  possible 
^m  time  to  time,  and  pleading  his  own 
^use  with  all  the  ardour  of  strong  truth. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  might  have  found  many 
iromen  whom  he  would  have  thought  more 
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worthy  to  share  the  heart  of  his  friend  ; 
but  he  knew  that  in  such  matters  everj 
man  will  select  for  himself;  he  could  not, 
however,  refrain  from  telling  Lord  Bevij 
that  he  believed  a  worse,  a  falser  system  oi 
education  had  never  been  pursued  than 
that  under  which  Miss  Hemshaw  had  been 
trained. 

"And  the  natural  beauty  of  her  heart 
is  still  unimpaired,"  exclaimed  Lord  Bevis  ; 
"  it  is  in  her  face — legibly  written  by  the 
hand  of  Heaven." 

**  I  wish  it  may  be  so ;"  said  Mr.  D'Oy- 
ley. 

**  She  looked  so  fall  of  pity,"  said  Lord 
Bevis,  "  that  I  have  thought  it  possible 
to  excite  through  her  compassion  a  warmei 
feeling  in  her  heart ;  if  this  is  an  idle  hope, 
tell  me  so  ;  it  would  be  kinder  than  to 
let  me  still  hope  on." 

"It  is  my  belief,"  said  Mr.  D'Oyley, 
"  that  if  you  were  to  offer  her  your  hand 
this  day  it  would  be  accepted.  But  I  pray 
you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  take  time  to 
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examine  the  character  of  this  youDg  lady 
before  you  venture  on  an  act  which  will 
colour  your  whole  future  existence." 

"  It  is  too  late  for  that/'  said  Lord  Bevis 
impatiently. 

"Write,  then,"  said  Mr.  D'Oyley,  "  and 
beg  that  Lady  Hernshaw  will  give  you  per- 
mission to  visit  at  her  house." 

He  took  Mr.  D'Oyley*s  advice  and  wrote. 
Lady  Hemshaw's  reply  was  a  masterpiece. 
She  invited  him  warmly  to  her  family 
circle ;  promised  that  he  should  be  received 
alone,  and  hinted  just  perceptibly  that  her 
daughter  had  been  interested  by  their  short 
and  singular  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Shew  me  some  way  to  'scape  these  nuptials^-do  it ! 
Some  opening  for  avoidance  or  escape. 

THB  HUNCHBACK. 

Sark  piti  dolce  assai 
II  tuo  destin  del  mio  ; 
Tu  il  genio  tuo  potrai 
Meglio  appagar  di  me. 

MBTASTASIO. 

One  morning,  after  these  events,  Con- 
stance received  a  note  from  her  friend 
Isabel,  begging  her  in  very  urgent  terms  to 
call  upon  her  in  the  course  of  the  mqrning, 
and  mentioning  in  a  postcript  that  her 
mamma  had  gone  to  London  for  the  day. 

This  latter  piece  of  intelligence  was  ra- 
ther welcome  than  otherwise  to  Constance, 
for  Lady  Hemshaw  was  possessed  of  a 
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somewhat  uncertain  temper,  and  her  friends 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
variety  in  her  reception  of  them.  So  she 
obeyed  her  friend's  summons  with  great 
alacrity,  and  was  in  Isabel's  boudoir,  even 
before  her  impatience  could  have  believed 
it  possible. 

''Oh,  dearest  Constance  1"  said  Isabel, 
embracing  her  friend,  ''  I  am  so  very  glad 
to  see  you  ;  sit  down  close  to  me,  I  want 
your  advice." 

"Well  then,  dear,"  said  Constance,  laugh- 
ing as  she  took  off  her  bonnet,  ''  as  soon 
as  you  have  quite  made  up  your  own  mind, 
let  me  hear  the  difficulty ;  that's  the  regu- 
lar plan  you  know." 

"  Not  mine,  indeed,"  said  Isabel ;  *'  will 
you  have  some  luncheon?" 

"Luncheon !  we  early  people  are  begin- 
ning to  think  of  dinner,"  said  Constance. 

"  Oh  1  by-the-by,  I  have  never  shewn 
you  that  new  pattern  of  worsted  work,"  said 
Isabel  rising ;  "  at  least  it's  silk,  not 
worsted.     I'll—" 
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*'  Don't  fetch  it,  pray,"  said  Constance  ; 
'*  because  if  you  have  taken  too  mauy  or 
too  few  stitches  in  your  moor's  turban,  you 
know  I  cannot  set  it  right  for  you." 

"  What  good  spirits  you  are  in,  Con- 
stance !"  said  Isabel  sighing. 

"  And  are  not  you,  dear  ?  What's  the 
matter  ?"  said  Constance  taking  her  hand. 

*'  Oh,  yes  !'*  returned  Isabel ;  "  and  I 
have  hardly  told  you  yet,  Constance,  how 
I  rejoice  about  Mr.  Forde  and  you.  I  think 
you  are  so  suited ;  and  I  like  extremely  what 
1  have  seen  of  him.  Do  you  know  he  re- 
minds me  a  little,  only  a  little,  of—" 

"  Oh  !  do  tell  me  of  whom,"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"  Of  Mr.  Bohun — Captain,  now  he  is, 
I  believe." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Captain  Bohun  is 
so  very  quiet." 

*'  Is  /"  cried  Isabel,  her  whole  face  light- 
ing up,  "  have  you  seen  him  lately, 
then  ?" 

''  Yes ;  he  is  in  the  same  regiment  with 
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mj  cousin ;  they  both  came  to  our  house 
the  other  day/' 

Isabel  sat  thinking  for  some  time«  and 
then  said,  '*  Oh !  about  Mr.  Forde— how 
strangely  things  happen  !" 

"  Do  they  not — so  strangely/*  said  Con- 
stance. '^  I  do  think  it  was  wonder  as 
mach  as  any  thing  that  made  me  not  say 
no." 

"  He  will  be  a  happy  man,  Constance," 
said  Isabel,  "  you  are  true  in  every  word." 

''  I  am  sure  I  am,"  said  Constance;  ''  but 
nobody  cared  about  it  before." 

"  Well ;  and  women  seldom  can  be  true," 
said  Isabel ;  "  so  many  things  prevent  it." 

"  Oh,  no  !"  said  Constance,  "  there  are 
no  circumstances  too  hard  for  Grod  to  guide 
ns  through." 

''Oh!  that  reminds  me,"  said  Isabel; 
**  you  have  heard  about  Lord  Bevis  coming 
hither — you  talk  like  him  sometimes— well  of 
course  you  know — and  that  is  why  I  wished 
to  see  you — what  mamma  thinks  of  his 
visits." 
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"  Well,  dear,  and  what  do  you  ?"  asked 
Constance. 

"  Oh,  he  is  frightful !"  cried  Isabel.  '*  I 
am  ready  to  faint  whenever  I  come  into 
the  room.  He  walks  lame,  and  is  crooked 
besides  ;  and  those  deep-set  eyes  look 
through  you !  I  only  wish  he  could  look 
into  my  heart  and  see  what  I  really  thought 
of  him,  but  that  cannot  be." 

"  Cannot  you  show  it  ?'*  asked  Con- 
stance. 

"  What  before  mamma  ?  Oh,  Con- 
stance  !  if  she  does  not  think  me  agreeable 
enough  to  him,  I  have  seen  her  lips  turn 
white  with  rage." 

**  My  dear  Isabel !"  said  Constance. 

**  But  he  really  has  the  best  heart — so 
kind,  so  considerate  ;  the  very  nurse  who 
caused  the  mischief  lives  on  his  bounty 
in  a  cottage,  somewhere.  I  am  sure  I  wish 
she  had  not  let  him  fall.  And  he  has 
so  long  wanted  something  to  love,  and 
fixed  so  unfortunately  upon  me." 

"  And  cannot  you  love  such  a  man  ?" 
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"  Why,  Constance,  you  don't  know  how 
short  he  is.  And  then  his  voice  is  low, 
but  very  harsh  ;  only  fancy  if  he  were  to 
speak  loud,  and  if  he  does  but  pass  his  hand 
through  his  hair,  he  looks  exactly  like  a 
maniac ;  indeed,  I  should  not  wonder  if 
he  were  a  little  mad." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  ?" 

''Just  what  mamma  pleases,  and  you 
know  what  that  will  be.  Lady  Bevis  !  any- 
thing for  a  coronet !  Not  that  I  care  for 
such  things  ;  for  so  that  I  could  have  every 
thing  handsome  about  me,  I  have  no  ambi- 
tion at  all  to  make  a  great  match." 

**0h  !  dear  Isabel,  don't  deceive  him," 
said  Constance,  **  there's  too  much  at  stake; 
think  what  he  would  feel  to  find,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  you  never  gave  him  your 
heart." 

"Oh,  but  I  really  mean-^let's  see— to- 
morrow  1  am  going  to  a  ball ;  but  next  day, 
or  some  day  soon,  I  will  sit  down  and  talk 
niyself  into  loving  him." 
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"  No,  do  not  laugh  about  it !" 

**  No,**  said  Isabel,  who  had  talked  her- 
self into  a  very  excited  state,  *'  no,  because 
after  all  it  will  end  in  a  tragedy.  I  shall 
marry  a  man  I  hate,  and  in  course  of  time 
run  away  with  a  man  I  love  ;  my  husband 
will  shoot  himself,  and  I—" 

*•  Oh  !  for  the  sake  of  womanhood,*'  ex- 
claimed Constance,  "do  not  say  so,  even  in 
jest  ;  do  not  believe  such  a  termination 
possible.  Let  nothing,  no  threats,  no  bribe, 
lead  you  to  marry  where  you  do  not  love. 
Oh,  surely  there  is  nothing  that  life  affords 
worth  such  a  falsehood  !" 

**  Well,  but  you  would  not  let  me  finish 
my  picture,*'  said  Isabel  very  calmly  ;  **  I 
was  going  to  say,  I  should  die  in  a  work- 
house." 

"  Why  will  you  pain  me  by  talking  so  ?** 
asked  Constance. 

**  I  am  sure,**  said  Isabel,  laughing  heart- 
ily, '*  you  could  not  say  that  I  should 
not  deserve  such  a  catastrophe.** 
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''  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  should  not  be  the 
less  sorry/'  said  Constance,  half-frightened 
by  her  friend's  changing  manner. 

"Would  you  come  and  see  me?"  asked 
Isabel. 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  so  !" 

"  Well,  but  would  you  ?" 

"Of  course  I  would,"  returned  Con- 
stance. **  And  now  be  serious  :  as  soon 
as  you  can,  write  to  Lord  Bevis,  and  be 
very  honest ;  then  when  you  have  explained 
your  feelings,  if  you  are  both  contented — " 

"I'll  tell  you,  Constance,"  said  Isabel. 
"  Once,  when  I  really  think  I  had  a  heart, 
you  know  the  time  mamma  made  me  write 
to  Captain  Bohun,  I  carried  a  letter  of  my 
own  about  me  for  three  weeks  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  some  means  of  sending  it ; 
^d  when  we  walked  out,  mamma  sus- 
pected me,  I  think,  and  always  took  the  side 
^  the  way  next  the  letter  box.  Not  one  of 
the  servants  would  have  dared  take  it  for  me, 
^d  at  last  I  burnt  it.  Now  judge  what 
c^ce  I  have  of  sending  one ;  besides,  her 
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fury,  if  the  match  were  hroken  oflF— you 
have  no  idea  at  all  of  mamma." 

Constance  felt  very  glad  that  she  had  not. 

"  At  least,*'  pursued  Isabel,  "  unless  you 
would  help  me." 

"But  how,  dear  Isabel?  You  would 
not  have  a  letter  pass  through  my  hands  ; 
you  know  I  should  not  be  justified  in — " 

"  No,  not  that  way  ;  but  I  have  some 
hope  of  escape  now  I  hear  that  Captain 
Bohun  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  I  could 
but  meet  him." 

**  But  Isabel,  dear,  two  years  have 
passed  ;  even  you  might  be  forgotten  in 
that  time." 

Isabel  smiled,  and  said  "he  had  been 
very  ill-treated,  certainly  ;  but  still  she 
thought  that  a  word  from  her  would  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  forget  all 
the  past.  Only,  Constance,  when  you 
see  him,  try  and  learn  how  he  feels  towards 
me,  and  then  I  shall  know  what  to  do 
next.  One  thing  I  am  resolved  on,  any 
marriage  is  preferable  to  the  life   I  lead 
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at  home.     I  will  accept  any  alternative  to 
escape  from  this  roof." 

"  I  will  try  and  find  out  what  you  wish/* 
said  Constance ;  **  but  Captain  Bohun  is 
so  very  silent  that  even  if  I  chance  to 
see  him,  you  must  not  be  disappointed  if  I 
learn  nothing.  And  do  wait  before  you 
decide  against  Lord  Bevis,  because  time 
will  reconcile  you  to  his  peculiarities ;  and 
he  seems  to  be  so  excellent  a  person/' 

**  Will  you  change,  Constance  ?*'  said 
Isabel,  as  her  friend  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  dear?" 

"  Why,  if  you  should  grow  tired  of  Mr. 
Forde,  I  will  take  him  off  your  hands  in 
exchange  for  Lord  Bevis.*' 

Constance  laughed  and  blushed  a  little, 
but  made  no  answer. 

'*  You  won't?"  said  Isabel,  holding  her 
back  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 
"  Ah  !  Constance,  all  his  virtues  would 
never  reconcile  you  to  his  appearance, 
though  you  have  been  exhorting  me  in  his 
behaE" 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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**  rm  sure  they  would,"  said  Constance, 
slipping  out  of  the  room,  '*  if — ^if  I  were 
not—" 

**  Better  engaged  !"  said  Isabel  ;  and 
Constance  heard  her  silver  laugh  as  she 
went  down  stairs. 

She  had  been  a  little  agitated  by  her 
conversation,  and  so  took  a  path  that  would 
lead  her  home  by  a  somewhat  longer  route, 
through  a  meadow  and  by  the  side  of  the 
mill-stream,  a  winding  brook  that  led  among 
rushes  and  osiers,  over  a  pebbly  bed  and 
through  rocky  banks,  with  here  and  there 
a  clump  of  ash  or  a  sturdy  oak  reflected  in 
the  transparent  water. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  stream  brought  her 
in  sight  of  two  persons  engaged  in  fishing ; 
Edgar  was  one,  and  to  her  great  surprise. 
Captain  Bohun  the  other. 

"  Hush !  Constance,  now  don't  speak  a 
word  !'*  cried  Edgar  with  great  eagerness, 
totally  forgetting  that  one  voice  was  nearly 
as  bad  for  sport  as  another ;  "  you'll  startte 
the  fish  !   There's  such  a  beauty  under  that 
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Stone— there — ^you  can  hardly  see  him ;  and 
keep  from  the  bank  or  he'll  catch  sight  of 
your  pink  gown.  Now— gently  now ;  don't 
laugh!" 

Constance  could  not  obey  the  last  part 
of  his  directions ;  for  she  had,  by  no  means, 
a  profound  idea  of  his  sagacity  as  a  brother 
of  the  angle,  and  he  was  encumbered, 
moreover,  with  a  rod  much  too  long  for 
liim,  and  an  old  green  fishing  jacket  of 
his  brother's  that  came  over  his  fingers' 
ends. 

Captain  Bohun  took  off  his  hat,  and  she 
was  going  to  pass  at  once,  but  remembering 
Isabel's  entreaties,  she  paused. 

"I  am  really  sorry  I  came  this  way," 
8aid  she ;  "  I  know  it  is  very  provoking  to 
he  interrupted  in  fishing :  it  is  almost  the 
only  thing  that  puts  my  brother  out  of 
temper." 

"What!  is  he  so  devoted  an  angler?" 
^id  Captain  Bohun  smiling,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  Edgar's  shoulder. 

"No,  my  eldest  brother,  the  owner  of 

Q  2 
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that  jacket,''  replied  Constance,  bursting 
into  a  fresh  laugh  as  she  surveyed  it. 

Captain  Bohun  laughed  too,  and  Edgar 
coloured  up  and  told  Constance  that  she 
was  a  humbug. 

*'  But  I  assure  you  I  am  not  so  keen  a 
sportsman  asto  regret  such  an  interruption," 
said  Captain  Bohun  in  a  very  pleasant  manner. 

Constance  bowed,  and  was  about  to  pass 
him  again;  but  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
going  to  speak,  as  with  a  woman's  readi-- 
ness  she  turned  to  Edgar,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  really  caught  anything. 

"  I  had  a  bite  though,"  he  replied,  "  and 
if  you  had  not  come  up  just  then — " 

Another  laugh  came  from  Constance  and 
Captain  Bohun ;  after  all,  she  thought,  if  he 
was  silent,  there  was  some  fun  about  him. 

**  We  mean  to  have  capital  sport  next 
time,"  he  said,  looking  at  Edgar ;  **  this  is 
not  a  good  day  for  fishing— much  too  clear ; 
we  are  not  in  fault  nor  our  tackle  either." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Edgar,  screw- 
ing  the  joints  of  his  rod  very  hard  together. 
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"I think/'  said  Captain  Bohun,  ''you 
know  some  people  in  this  neighboarhood 
with  whom  I  was  fonnerly  acqaainted/' 

''  Yes/'  said  Constance,  ''the  Hernshaws." 

"  How  are  they?"  asked  Captain  Bohun. 
"  Sir  George  used  to  be  very—" 

Very  stupid,  Constance  knew  he  was, 
hot  she  did  not  know  he  was  afflicted  with 
any  oth^  complaint,  so  she  said  they  were 
all  very  well, 

"And  Miss  Hemshaw?"  he  said,  hesi- 
tating. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  see  her,"  replied 
Constance  ;  "  she  is  well,  and  I  do  think 
more  beautiful  than  ever." 

Now  Constance  wa^  herself  looking  re- 
markably pretty  that  morning,  with  the 
most  lovely  bloom  on  her  cheeks  which  gave 
more  than  usual  brilliancy  to  her  soft  grey 
eyes.  Captain  Bohun  glanced  at  her  as  if  he 
thought  so ;  at  least,  he  received  her  intel- 
ligence wiith  great  unconcern,  and  asked 
carelessly  if  Miss  Hernshaw  was  going  to  be 
married. 
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Constance  replied  with  some  confusion 
that  she  didn't  know  exactly.  There  was  a 
short  pause,  and  then  she  said  : 

*'  How  strange  I  should  meet  you  !  Isahel 
had  just  been  inquiring  about  you." 

"  She  does  me  great  honour/'  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun,  disdainfully. 

•*  Well,"  said  Constance,  rather  mis- 
chievously; ''I  think  it  was  mutual  after 
all— this  honour." 

Captain  Bohun  smiled  and  acknowledged 
that  she  was  right,  and  as  she  turned  her 
steps  towards  home,  he  took  up  his  tackle 
and  prepared  to  accompany  her. 

"  I  say,"  exclaimed  Edgar  in  an  impres- 
sive whisper,  and  pulling  Constance  back 
by  the  sleeve,  '^papa  has  asked  him  and 
Eustace  to  dinner,  so  I  came  with  him  to 
fish,  and  I  heard  cook  asking  mamma  to 
give  out  some  cranberries,  and  I  dare  say 
it's  for  a  tart ;  and  Tim  and  I  went  down  to 
the  stable  to  look  at  his  horse,  and  it's  a 
regular  good  one,  an  iron-grey,  and  I'll  be 
bound  we  shall  find  Mr.  Forde  when  we 
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get  home ;  and  Eustace  stopped  behind  to 
smoke  a  cigar  down  in  the  yard,  and  oh  ! 
such  fun  1  he  gave  one  to  Tim  and  made 
him  iU." 

**  I  can  tell  Eustace  if  he  does  so  again, 
I  shall  be  very  angry  with  him,'*  said  Con- 
stance ;  '^  he  is  just  like  a  monkey,  so  ugly 
and  mischievous !'' 

When  the  party  assembled  before  dinner, 
Mr.  Forde  was  beside  Constance,  helping 
her  to  make  a  small  bouquet  from  a  mag- 
nificent cluster  of  choice  flowers  which  he 
had  brought  her.  There  is  no  occupation 
80  graceful  and  becoming  as  that  of  ar- 
ranging flowers — to  a  pretty  woman  at  least ; 
but  Constance,  quite  unconscious  that  she 
was  looking  very  charming,  went  on  select- 
ing, and  grouping,  and  throwing  some 
aside,  until  she  had  finished  her  own  and 
her  mamma's  nosegay ;  while  Mr.  Forde 
and  Captain  Bohun  and  her  cousin  stood 
watching  her. 

"Now  which  is  the  best  of  these  two," 
said  she    raising  her  eyes  to  Mr.  Forde  *, 
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''  take  time  to  consider,  because  you  know 
it  is  a  very  important  subject." 

Mr.  Forde  stooped  down  and  whispered 
something  to  her  ;  she  blushed  and  laughed, 
and  shook  her  head.  Nonsense,  I  dare  say 
it  was,  or  he  would  have  said  it  out  k)ud. 
However,  she  gave  him  a  moss  rose-bud, 
and  went  to  fasten  one  in  her  papa's  coat, 
and  presented  one  of  the  bouquets  to  her 
mamma,  and  asked  to  be  praised  for  tying 
it  up  so  nicely,  and  then  returned  to  her 
seat. 

'*  Are  we  to  be  excluded  ?"  asked  Eustace 
in  his  usual  tone. 

'*  £h  ?"  said  Constance  rather  sharply. 

He  repeated  the  question  a  litde  more 
clearly. 

^'  Now  I  hear,"  said  she.  Captain  Bohun 
smiled.  Constance  caught  his  eye  and 
nearly  laughed  out.  ^'It  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  deserve,"  said  she,  giving 
him  a  flower;  "but,  however,  here  is  to 
your  speedy  amendment,  and  wishing  you 
may  leave  off  smoking  at  your  earliest  con- 
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venience:  is  that  the  way  they  propose 
toasts  in  yaur^s  ?" 

''  Oar's  don't  generally  drink  toasts,  I 
tiunk,"  said  Eustace. 

"Tee-totallers  perhaps  !"  returned  Con- 
ctance.  Eustace  warmly  endeavoured  to 
cxcolpate  his  regiment  from  so  heinous  a 
charge.  Constance  turned  to  Captain  Bohun 
and  offered  him  a  beautiful  rose  in  silence. 

He  thanked  her,  and  asked  if  she  had 
^er  studied  the  language  of  flowers. 

'VNot  one  word,"  said  she,  **of  that 
French  nonsense  that  was  published  some 
time  ago,  that  unnatural  attempt  to  pervert 
flowers  from  their  real  meaning ;  but  they 
baye  a  language  to  people  who  are  fond  of 
them — a  morality,  a  poetry,  and  all  our 

homely  English  flowers  are  registered  by  our 

• 

^ly  poets  in  fragments  that  must  make  the 
hterature  of  the  whole  world  seem  poor 
heside  them." 

*'I  didn't  know,  Constance,  that  you 
Were  romantic,"  said  Eustace. 

*' Don't  regret  it,"  said  Constance;  "it 

g3 
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was  ignorance  on  your  part,  certainly ;  but 
still  don't  be  sorry,  because  when  one  thinks 
that  you've  been  all  the  way  to  Malta  and 
back  again,  one  feels  what  a  number  of  things 
you  must  know ;  what  with  the  government 
house,  and  the  churches,  and  the  orange 
trees,  and  the  barracks,  you  must  have  come 
home  stored  with  such  a  quantity  of  facts 
and  ideas  that  for  my  part  I'm  quite  afraid 
of  you." 

Eustace  did  not  exactly  understand  his 
cousin,  but  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  she 
admired  him  very  much,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
much  this  time  as  the  last,  because  he  did  not 
happen  to  have  his  uniform  on ;  still  there 
was  no  doubt  he  was  an  officer  all  the  same, 
and  he  only  hoped  she  recollected  that 
circumstance  ;  but  before  he  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind,  dinner  was  announced,  and 
Constance  glided  past  him  on  Mr.  Forde's 
arm,  leaving  him  to  bring  up  the  rear  with 
Master  Edgar. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  was  proud  t 
I  did  prevail  with  one  whose  youth  and  beauty 
Deserved  a  choice  more  suitable  in  both : 
Love  drove  the  bargain,  and  the  truth  of  love 
Confirmed  it,  I  conceived. 

THB   lady's   TBIAL. 

Ves,  yes !  that  boon,  life's  richest  treat 
He  had,  or  fended  that  he  had — 
Say,  'twas  but  in  his  own  conceit. 
The  fency  made  him  glad. 

The  fiEur  fulfilment  of  his  poesy. 

When  his  young  heart  first  yeam'd  for  sympathy ! 

COLERIDGE. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Lady  Hern- 
shaw  continued  during  this  time  in  a  state 
of  inactivity.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
forwarding  her  daughter's  interests  by  every 
^eans  in  her  power. 


*     *■ 
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She  encouraged  Lord  Bens ;  she  terri- 
fied Isabel  ;  and  she  instructed  Sir  George 
to  be  ready  with  his  consent  and  blessing 
at  any  moment  that  they  might  be  asked. 
So  well  did  she  prepare  things,  that  a  very 
short  time  elapsed  before  Lord  Bevis  de- 
manded an  interview  with  Sir  George,  and 
made  a  formal  tender  of  his  hand,  which 
was  as  formally  accepted.  Sir  Greorge  lost 
not  an  instant  in  communicating  the  wel- 
come news  to  his  lady,  and  she  proceeded 
instantly,  in  a  state  of  great  exultation 
to  her  daughter's  dressing-room,  whom  she 
found  under  the  hands  of  her  maid  complet- 
ing  rather  a  late  morning  toilet,  the  result 
of  a  very  late  ball  the  night  before. 

"Josephine,  you  may  go,"  said  Lady 
Hernshaw. 

The  maid  disappeared  instantly. 

Isabel  selected  a  brooch  from  her  jewel- 
box,  and  began  to  fasten  it  very  carefully 
into  her  dress. 

"Lord  Bevis  is  here,  love,"  said  her 
Ladyship. 
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"Dear,  how  early  he  comes!"  said  Isa- 
bel. *'  I  thought  I  should  have  had  time 
to  finish  this  novel.  I  prefer  it  infinitely  to 
Ills  conversation." 

''  You  must  not  say  so  now,"  said  Lady 
Hernshaw ;  '^  he  has  just  proposed  to  your 
&ther,  and  has  been  accepted." 

This  delightful  intelligence  produced  a 
violent  burst  of  tears  from  Isabel,  and 
these  in  turn  called  forth  a  series  of  bitter 
upbraidings  from  her  mother. 

"  Ungrateful  creature  !"  she  exclaimed  ; 
''is  this  the  only  means  that  suggests 
itself  to  you  of  thanking  me  for  my  assi- 
duity ?  Would  you  have  ever  received 
this  splendid  proposal,  I  wonder,  but  for 
niy  care  ?" 

'4  cannot  be  grateful,  mamma,"  said 
^bel  through  her  tears,  "  I  cannot  love 
Lord  Bevis." 

**  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  inform 
^e/'  said  her  Ladyship,  taking  her  seat  with 
iiiiich  dignity  in  an  arm  chair  just  opposite 
to  her  daughter,  •*  who  ever  expressed  the 
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slightest  wish  that  you  should  love  Lord 
Bevis  ?  I  believe  I  never  required  it  of  you." 

"No,  mamma,"  replied  Isabel;"  but  if 
I  could—" 

**  I  really  hope  that  your  very  expensive 
education  has  not  been  so  utterly  wasted," 
said  Lady  Hernshaw,  *'  that  you  mean 
to  indulge  in  the  village  vulgarities  of  a 
regular  sweetheart.  I  trust  I  did  not  pay 
two  hundred  a-year  to  Mademoiselle  Bertine 
to  teach  you  to  fall  in  love  like  a  milk-maid." 

'^  I  learned,  I  do  think,  falsehood  enough 
from  her  to  content  you,"  said  Isabel, 
struggling  with  her  tears. 

**  There's  your  poor  father,"  said  Lady 
Hernshaw,  shifting  her  mode  of  attack, 
"rejoicing  over  your  good ^ fortune  ;  an 
event  which  may  prove  very  useful  to 
him  when  he  happens  to  be  a  little  dis- 
tressed for  ready  money.  Your  Lord  has 
more  than  he  can  possibly  want." 

"  Am  I  to  be  sold  then  ?"  exclaimed 
Isabel,  roused  for  a  moment  into  anger ; 
"  for— for— " 
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She  knew  too  well  that  anger  would 
avail  her  nothing,  and  sat  down  in  mute 
despondency,  leaning  her  arm  on  her  toilet, 
and  turning  her  head  from  her  mother  that 
she  might  not  perceive  her  emotion. 

''If  yon  wiU  kindly  inform  me,  Miss 
Hemshaw,''  said  her  Ladyship  coldly, 
"when  those  tears  are  likely  to  cease,  I 
will  then  return  for  you ;  don't  hurry,  on 
any  account.  Lord  Bevis  is  waiting  in 
the  library  to  receive  you ;  but  he  will  only 
the  better  prepare  his  raptures  for  your 
condescension  by  this  short  delay." 

''He  will  not  treat  me  as  my  mother 
does,"  thought  Isabel  ;  "I  will  escape 
from  this  even  to  him." 

She  dried  her  eyes,  and  turning  to  the 
glass,  arranged  the  rich  folds  of  her  pale 
^  dress,  while  her  mother  adjusted  her 
l^eautiful  lace  coUerette,  and  then  they 
^eat  smiling  down  stairs  hand  in  hand. 

"  I  have  brought  this  poor,  silly,  fright- 
^ed  girl  with  me,  my  Lord,"  said  Lady 
Hemshaw,  **  that  she  may  tell  you  what 
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I  know  she  .feels,  naturally  with,  more  effect 
than  I  can  do." 

She  placed  her  danght^'s  hand  in  that 
of  Lord  Bevis  and  left  the  room. 

Now  Isabel  expected  a  burst  of  joyful 
thanks,  fiuch  as  she  had  received  on  several 
occasions,  and  she  schooled  herself  accord- 
ingly ;  but  when  Lord  Be^is,  still  holding 
her  hands  in  his,  preserved  a  long  and 
absolute  silence,  with  his  melancholy  ey€» 
fixed  full  upon  her,  she  became  totally  un- 
nerved, and  suddenly  breaking  away  from 
him,  she  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa  and 
burst  again  into  tears. 

''  Isabel !"  said  Lord  Bevis,  seating  .him* 
self  beside  her.  She  looked  up.  He  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  desperate  resolve  and 
hurried  on.  ''I  hardly  dare  to  interpret 
your  emotion ;  but,  if  you  would  shew 
mercy  to  me,  tell  me  at  once  whether  you 
can  love  me.  Believe>me,  it  will  be  with  no 
surprise  that  I  shall  hear  your  sentence, 
if,  as  I  fear,  it  is  unfavourable  to  my  hopes. 
I  cannot  expect  to  win  you.    Now,  with 
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your  hand  in  mine,  your  mother's  voice 
in  my  ear  that  seemed  to  give  you  to  me,  I 
do  believe  I  never  can  attain  your  heart. 
Yet,  stay ;  perhaps  you  have  not  thought 
that  while  your  exquisite  beauty  might 
purchase  from  other  men  the  divided 
homage'  of  a  few  short  years,  I  devote 
to  you  the  whole  affections  of  a  heart  in 
which  no  other  idol  has  ever  reigned  for  an 
iiistant.  Can  these  weigh  with  you  against 
those  graces  in  which  I  know  myself  defi- 
Qttat?  Will  time — I  do  not  press  for  a 
•peedy  answer ;  will  any  thing — " 

Isabel  had  hastily  brushed  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  and  sat  listening ;  and  when 
through  his  agitation  he  ceased  to  speak, 
she  collected  her  thoughts,  and  knew  that 
she  must  make  him  some  reply. 

She  felt  that  she  dared  not  refuse  him ; 
her  mother  would  never  forgive  her  :  she 
was  unhappy  enough  now,  but  then  her 
condition  would  be  insupportable.  She 
felt  no  sympathy  for  his  condition,  and 
very  little   gratitude   for    his    love.     All 
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the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  cannot  be  long 
stifled  with  impunity;  but  she  knew  that 
wealth  and  luxury  were  certain  to  attend 
her  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Be  vis,  and  though 
she  trembled  as  she  surveyed  him,  she 
made  an  effort  and  began, 

"  My  Lord,  I  feel  that—" 

But  here  some  remembrance  seemed  to 
cross  her  mind,  and  she  paused. 

**  You  have  but  to  say  one  word," 
said  Lord  Be  vis ;  "to  banish  me  from 
your  presence  for  ever,  perhaps  broken- 
hearted, but  still  more  content  than  if  by 
my  success  I  caused  you  an  instant's  pain." 

Isabel  was  touched  a  little;  she  even 
thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  trifle  with 
such  earnest  affection,  it  would  be  bettei 
to  undeceive  him  at  once.  She  rose,  but 
as  she  was  about  to  speak  she  heard  her 
mother's  footsteps  pass  the  door,  not  as 
if  about  to  enter,  but  the  very  sound  re- 
called her  to  a  sense  of  her  obligations ; 
she  turned  to  Lord  Bevis  who  stood  beside 
her,  as  pale  as  marble. 
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"  If/'  she  said  softly,  and  extending  her 
hand  as  she  spoke,  **  you  can  value  any 
thing  so  unworthy — " 

She  felt  that  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart ; 
she  heard  him  pouring  forth  his  thanks  and 
blessings  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  her 
&r  distant:  confused  by  the  sickness  of 
her  brain  and  heart,  she  sat  with  all  the 
feelings  that  announce  the  approach  of 
fainting,  yet  without  the  relief  of  utter 
insensibility. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Thou  &irest,  yet  the  falsest  woman 
That  ever  broke  man's  heart-strings  ! 

THE    NICE    VALOUR. 

Of  love  good  friends  this  is  my  rede 

Howe'er  secure  you  seem  to  be, 

AU  joy  may  in  a  moment  flee  ; 

Mine  seemed  all  joy  and  truth,  by  Heaven, 

Yet  lasted  not  a  whole  day  even  : 

'Tis,  where  nought  is  sure,  sheer  folly 

In  false  love  to  trust  so  wholly. 

BERNARD    OP    VENTADOUR. 

"  Are  you  not  happy,  Constance?'*  said 
Isabel. 

She  had  been  drinking  tea  at  the  rectory ; 
for  now  that  her  marriage  was  arranged,  Lady 
Hemshaw  set  no  bounds  to  her  indulgence, 
and  allowed  her  to  see  as  much  of  her 
friend  as  was  compatible  with  the  demand 
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Lord  Bevis  made  upon  her  society,  and 
they  bad  strolled  out  in  the  cool  evening. 
babel  and  Const&nce,  Mr.  Forde  and 
£dgar,  and  the  two  friends  were  now  seated 
nnder  a  cluster  of  tall  elms,  having  sent 
on  their  escort  to  gather  flowers  from  the 
tangled  hedge  that  skirted  a  neighhouring 
park,  and  ran  along  one  side  of  the  narrow 
iaae  down  which  they  had  walked,  the  rosy 
hues  of  the  fading  hawthorns  proclaiming 
that  the  scent  had  departed,  and  the  stray*^ 

• 

iQg  branches  of  honey-suckle  and  sweet- 
briar  filling  the  cool  air  with  delicious  per- 
fiime. 

"  Are  you  not  quite  happy,  Constance  ?" 
8he  repeated. 

''  I  am,  indeed,"  said  Constance,  rousing 
herself  from  a  reverie  which  the  absolute 
^bess  of  the  air  had  brought  on  ;  ''I  can 
scarcely  believe  my  happiness.  There  is 
only  one  subject  on  which  I  feel  anxious, 
and  that  is  your  engagement  with — " 

"  Oh  I    but,   dear  Constance,   set  your 
mind  at  rest,"  said  Isabel ;  ''  I  never  ex- 
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pected  you  know  to  marry  a  person  whom 
I  liked ;  I  knew  mamma  would  not  let 
me  choose,  and  she  might  have  done  worse 
for  me.  But  you  are  a  miracle,  Constance  ! 
the  course  of  your  true  love  seems  to 
run  so  smooth." 

**  Oh!  I  hope  it  may  not  be  too  smooth," 
said  Constance.  '*  I  cannot  tell  you,  Isabel, 
how  devoted  he  seems  to  me,  and  I  have 
nothing  but  an  honest  heart ;  surely,  men 
are  never  won  and  retained  by  that  alone." 

"You  are  looking  so  pretty  just  now, 
Constance,"  said  her  friend,  **with  your 
bright  hair  just  ruffled,  giving  such  a  dim 
radiance  to  your  head  and  face,  and  that 
carmine  colour  mounting  softly  up  as  you 
talk,  you  are  yourself  the  best  answer  to 
your  doubts." 

"  Ay,  Isabel,  you  can  aflFord  to  be  gene- 
rous," said  Constance,  smiling  as  she 
turned  her  eyes  upon  her  friend,  who,  in  all 
the  languid  grace  of  her  surpassing  beauty, 
had  fallen  into  a  position  from  which  a 
sculptor  might  have  drawn  inspiration. 
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**  There  is  something  very  pleasant  in  a 
coronet,"  said  Isabel,  after  a  short  silence. 
"I  shall  have  it  embroidered  on  every 
thing  I  possess.  I  had  better  make  the 
most  of  a  toy  that  I  shall  purchase  so 
dearly." 

"Oh,  Isabel,"  said  Constance,  "  a  word 
from  you  would  set  you  free  at  once." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  very  weak  argument," 
returned  her  friend  ;  *'  it  may  be  as  difficult 
to  speak  one  word  as  to  break  through  iron 
bars  sometimes ;  and  you  are  not  very  con- 
siderate to  Lord  Bevis  either,  who  is  always 
so  pleased  when  he  hears  I  am  going  to 
see  you,  thinking,  and  with  some  reason 
too,  that  you  have  a  share  of  your  good 
father's  excellence.  I  have  settled  one 
thing,  Constance,"  she  continued,  **  and 
that  is,  that  we  will  both  be  married  on  the 
same  day ;  so  recollect.  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  oppose  me  in  such  a  trifle  ;  and  then 
you  will  see  my  Lord,  and  what  a  gratification 
that  will  be !  Oh,  here  comes  Mr.  Forde 
and  Edgar,  and  somebody  they  have  picked 
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up  by  the  way !  I  hope  a  pleasant  addition 
to  our  party  ;  for  you,  no  offence,  my  dear 
Constance,  contrive  to  monopolize  the  eyes 
and  conversation  of  your  faithful  swain. 
.Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Forde  what  delicious 
honey-suckle !" 

Constance  was  wondering  at  the  sudden 
change  in  her  friend's  manner,  so  different 
from  what  she  could  herself  assume,  when 
she  saw  Isabel  stop  short,  change  colour, 
and  look  breathlessly  towards  the  gentle- 
man who  was  coming  leisurely  along  with 
Edgar.      It  was  Captain  Bohun. 

"  He  must  still  be  attached  to  her," 
thought  Constance,  ''he  is  always  about 
the  neighbourhood.'* 

Captain  Bohun  had  a  small  pocket-book 
open  in  his  hand,  and  Edgar  was  looking 
over  the  contents  as  they  came  slowly  up. 
Flies  for  fishing  they  seemed  to  be. 

**  It  is  the  best  I  know,"  she  heard  him 
say,  as  he  joined  them  ;  ''  I  don't  think 
trout  would  rise  to  any  other,  at  least 
in  this  month." 
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"Oh,  yes!"  cried  Edgar,  *' there's  a 
very  pretty  fly  Tom  Barlow  makes,  which 
he  says  beats  every  thing  for  trout ;  he 
lives  at  the  mill,  the  boy  with  only  one  leg." 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said 
Captain  Bohun  raising  his  hat  to  her.  He 
glanced  at  Miss  Hernshaw  as  if  not  quite 
decided  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  her 
or  not;  and  then  making  her  a  slight 
W  turned  again  to  Edgar. 

**  We  must  call  upon  this  Barlow  when 
next  we  go  out  fishing,"  he  said. 

Constance  just  stole  a  look  at  Isabel. 
Her  face  was  sufiused  with  a  burning  blush, 
^hich  faded  completely  away  and  left  her 
^  pale  as  marble. 

"But  I  don't  know  him  mvself,"  said 
Edgar;  **  he  told  a  fellow  about  his  flies, 
who  told  Tim:  that's  the  wav  I  heard 
of  them.'' 

"Will  you  introduce  us,  Forde?"  asked 
Captain  Bohun. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
individual,"  said  Mr.  Forde,  throwing  him- 

VOL.  I.  H 
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self  on  the  grass  just  at  the  feet  of  Con- 
stance. 

'^I  am  the  only  person  competent  to 
introduce  you/'  said  Constance.  *'I  am 
on  bowing,  almost  on  speaking  terms  with 
Master  Barlow,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  not 
much  older  than  Edgar ;  his  mother  is 
a  very  old  gossip  of  mine." 

"  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  you/' 
said  Captain  Bohun. 

Constance  tried  to  find  out  whether  he 
was  looking  at  Isabel ;  but  he  was  leaning 
against  a  tree  turning  over  the  flies  in  his 
book,  and  as  far  as  she  could  judge  not 
even  thinking  of  any  thing  else. 

•*  Bohun,  are  you  likely  to  be  ordered 
abroad  this  autumn  ?"  asked  Mr.  Forde. 

*'  Not  that  I  know  of,"  he  replied. 

"  There,  that's  a  brown  hackle !"  said 
Edgar,  stopping  his  hand. 

"  That  is — genuine,"  said  Captain  Bohun. 

'*Do  you  think  Colonel  Bohun  would 
retire  if  your  regiment  was  sent  out  of 
the  country  again?"  said  Mr.  Forde. 

*'  No ;"   said    Captain    Bohun,   with  a 
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slight  laugh,  **  nothing  would  ever  make 
him  retire ;  he  is  so  fond  of  his  profession." 

"  Which  is  not  your  case  ?" 

''Not  unless  there  was  something  do- 
ing/' he  repUed. 

"Has  Sir  Guy  any  children?"  asked 
Mr.  Forde. 

'*  Not  as  yet ;"  returned  Captain  Bohun. 

"What  sort  of  a  woman  is  Lady  Bohun?" 

"Much  like  other  women,"  repUed  Cap- 
tain Bohun  quietly. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  means  ?"  said  Con- 
stance, looking  up  and  laughing. 

"  la  the  first  place,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said 
Captain  Bohun  coming  nearer  to  her,  -  and 
speaking  in  a  lower  tone,  '*  it  means 
something  as  unlike  you  as  possible." 

"I  don't  consider  that  as  a  compliment 
at  all,"  repUed  Constance ;  **  a  woman's 
kest  quality  is  to  resemble  her  sex." 

The  party  rose  to  continue  their  walk ; 
(instance  made  a  sign  to  Mr.  Forde  to  offer 
bis  arm  to  Isabel.  She  fell  back  with  fid- 
gar,  and  Captain  Bohun  walked  by  her  side. 

H  2 
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*'  You  do  not  ask  after  your  cousin, 
Miss  D'Oyley,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause. 

**  Tell  him  I  did  not,"  replied  Constance, 
*'  it  may  do  him  some  good.  But  have  you 
been  fishing  this  evening,  that  I  meet  you 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ?" 

**  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  been  dining 
with  my  father  at  Mr.  Wyndham's,  the 
owner  you  know  of  that  old  house  that 
stands  within  the  park  yonder,  and  I  stole 
out  to  take  a  walk  while  the  old  gentlemen 
were  dozing  over  their  claret." 

Constance  was  wishing  very  much  to  let 
him  know  that  her  friend  had  no  share 
in  his  rejection  ;  but  then,  if  he  had  out- 
lived his  attachment,  how  forward,  how 
indelicate  would  such  a  communication 
appear !  She  wished  that  he  would  say 
something  that  could  lead  to  such  a  topic ; 
but  the  next  remark  he  made  was  on 
the  beauty  of  the  rising  moon,  which  now 
appeared  shining,  all  silver,  behind  a  screen 
of  young  beech  trees,  that  lay  below  them 
in  the  park  adjoining. 
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"  How  very  dark  the  beech  always  looks 
by  moonlight,  darker  than  any'  other 
foGage,"  remarked  Constance. 

Captain  Bohun  did  not  appear  to  hear  the 
observation,  though  he  paused,  as  if  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  scene. 

Mr.  Forde  and  Isabel  were  strolling  up 
the  lane,  and  Edgar  had  been  searching  the 
banks  for  glow  worms ;  and  having  found 
one,  was  securing  it  in  sycamore  leaves  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  it  home. 

**Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  Captain  Bohun 
turning  abruptly  to  her,  "  I  fear  you  may 
think  me  impertinent  in  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  but  it  is  so  impossible  to  behold  you 
without  interest,  that  I  venture  at  the  risk 
of  offending  you,  to  warn  you  against  too 
^ectionate  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Hern- 
fihaw.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  ray 
friend  Forde,  but  a  beautiful  girl  who 
^Bkes  a  system  of  conquest  is  a  most 
dangerous  minister  to  the  vanity  of  our 
sex.  I  think  you  know  how  truly  I  have 
cause  to  say  so  much ;   but  believe  my 
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assurance,  that  1  am  by  no  means  the  only 
sufferer  by  her  hollow  fascinations." 

"Oh,  stop,"  said  Constance,  "  I  so  much 
wished  to  tell  you,  but  feared  to  do  so,  I 
may  now,  I  think — that  Isabel  had  no  part 
in  that  affair :  you  do  not  know  how  com- 
pletely she  is  in  her  mother's  power.  You 
have  no  idea  of  Lady  Hernshaw's  ty- 
ranny in  such  matters." 

He  shook  his  head.  Constance  traced 
an  incredulous  smile  on  his  face. 

*'  It  is  but  lately,"  he  said,  ''  that  in 
very  idleness  she  engaged  the  affections 
of  a  man  whom  she  knew  to  be  affianced  to 
a  young  lady,  her  friend,  as  the  phrase 
goes ;  a  man  whom  she  never  dreamed 
of  accepting  when  she  estranged  him  from 
the  innocent  woman  she  wronged." 

**  She  is  so  very  beautiful,"  said  Con- 
stance faintly. 

'*  Is  that  a  plea,"  he  asked,  ''  that  she 
should  enact  the  serpent  ?" 

'^  I  only  meant  that  it  might  be  involun- 
tary," said  Constance. 
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"  Bdieve  my  honour  that  there  is  nothing 
ioyoluntary  in  Miss  Hemshaw's  coquetry," 
replied  Captain  Bohun.  ''I  speak  from 
nd  experience,  and  through  an  admiration 
of  your  candour  that  leads  me,  I  am  afraid, 
too  far  to  intrude  upon  your  patience/' 

"I  am  sure  it  is  very  kindly  meant," 
said  Constance,  turning  sick  at  heart,  not 
from  any  apprehension  of  her  own  danger, 
but  from  distress  at  the  imputations  cast 
^pon  her  friend ;  **  but  I  think  you  judge 
ker  rather  sternly— men  always  do — that 
^i  they  have  not  so  much  opportunity, 
I  mean,"  said  poor  Constance,  getting 
more  and  more  confused,  **  you  attribute 
to  her  the  defects  of  her  education,  and  her 
mother—" 

''  She's  a  dreadful  old  woman  certainly," 
said  Captain  Bohun  in  a  Ughter  tone,  for  he 
saw  the  embarrassment  of  Constance  ; 
"only,"  he  added,  **  I  should  be  more 
sorry  than  our  sUght  acquaintance  would 
seem  to  warrant  if  you  were  to  trust  too 
implicitly  to  Miss  Hemshaw's  friendship." 
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•*Even,"  said  Constance  with  some  hesi- 
tation, * '  if  your  worst  anticipations  should 
be  correct,  I  should  rejoice  in  it  so  far,  that 
immeasurably  as  I  know  myself  her  inferior, 
I  would  not  consent  to  accept  a  blind  pre- 
ference from  any  one,  but  would  demand 
to  be  singled  out  from  the  whole  world, 
in  presence  even  of  such  creatures  as  Isabel 
Hernshaw." 

As  she  spoke,  he  looked  full  in  her 
face  with  that  expression  of  answering  in- 
telligence which  must  be  of  such  rare  occur- 
rence, when  mind  meets  mind,  and  the 
sympathies  of  a  character  are  all  aroused 
by  the  disclosure  of  some  feeling  congenial 
to  themselves.  Constance  felt  her  heart 
beat  as  she  dropped  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 
And  she,  what  reason  had  she  for  unfold- 
ing so  much  of  her  sentiments  ?  She  did  not 
know ;  but  the  soft  and  subdued  moonlight 
does  sometimes  call  out  things  from  young 
hearts  which  would  otherwise  remain  unsaid. 

**  At  least  forgive  me  for  my  interference/* 
said  he  holding  out  his  hand. 
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She  took  it;  and  not  being  very  well 
able  to  speak,  for  it  was  one  thing  to 
talk  about  resigning  Mr.  Forde,  and  ano- 
ther  thing  to  feel  that  she  might  be  put 
to  the  trial,  she  made  a  sign  that  they 
shoald  overtake  their  companions. 

They  were  leaning  against  a  little  wicket 
gate  waiting  their  arrival. 

'^I  am  afraid  you  are  tired/'  said  Mr. 
Forde,  coming  to  the  side  of  Constance. 

"No;  but  what  can  we  do  but  loiter," 
^d  Constance,  *'  beneath  such  a  moon  ?" 

"  Bohun,  do  you  remember  the  moon 
on  the  Mediterranean  ?"  asked  Mr.  Forde. 

**  Perfectly ;  but  I  hope  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  their  moonlight  is  better  than 
ours.*' 

''Not  better?  nor  their  gorgeous  sun- 
sets ?" 

"I  own  that  I  prefer  the  more  delicate 
tints  in  our  grey  climate,"  said  Captain 
Bohun. 

"To  think   of  owning  such   a  thing!" 

h3 
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exclaimed  Mr.  Forde ;  "I  like  them  better 
myself,  but  I  never  own  it." 

''Is  it  not  growing  late ?''  said  Isabel. 
They  were  the  first  words  she  had  spoken 
before  Captain  Bohun.  Constance  started 
at  her  tone. 

"  It  is  indeed/'  replied  Mr.  Forde ;  **  we 
must  be  moving  homewards,  unless  you 
really  wish  to  enact  the  Lady  in  Comus,  as 
you  said  just  now,  and  then  we  will 
leave  you  behind  to 

—awake  the  courteous  echo. 
To  give  you  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

"  No,"  said  Isabel,  '*  I  can  enact  nothing 
to-night,  I  am  too  weary.'*  She  leaned 
upon  Constance  as  she  spoke. 

'*  The  shortest  way  to  your  house,"  said 
Captain  Bohun,  addressing  Constance,  '^  is 
that  steep  bridle-path  that  skirts  the 
wood." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Constance :  Isabel 
did  not  speak. 
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"Hub  is  my iray," lie  said,  pashing  open 
the  wicket. 

''Recollect  that  yon  dine  with  me  on 
Wednesday,"  said  Mr.  Forde. 

**  I  will  not  forget.    €rood  evening." 

He  raised  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  and 
tamed  into  the  shnibberies  that  led  to- 
wards the  honse. 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Edgar,  "  that  the  two 
old  fellows  will  have  drunk  up  all  the  claret 
l>efore  he  gets  back." 

**Why,  you  greedy  boy,"  said  Con- 
stance, "  do  you  suppose  Captain  Bohun 
would  care  about  it  ?" 

"I  should,"  said  Edgar;  "there's  no- 
ting like  a  good  glass  of  Lafitte  this  hot 
weather." 

''  That  comes  straight  from  Eustace,"  said 
Constance ;  "  there's  all  his  conceit,  almost 
bis  lisp  in  your  manner.  What  business 
have  you  these  ten  years  to  come  to  know 
claret  from  hock  ?" 

*'  Eustace  says  that  at  his  mess — " 

"  Don't  let  me  hear  you,"  said  Constance ; 
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''  Eustace  never  said  a  good  thing  that 
I  recollect.  Oh!  we  are  close  at  home, 
nin  on  and  open  the  door :  I  am  so  glad 
for  your  sake,  Isabel." 

As  they  entered  she  felt  her  hand 
grasped  by  her  friend.  **  You  are  right/' 
whispered  Isabel,  *'  I— I  can  be  forgotten, 
Constance." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

I,  under  fak  pretence  of  friendly  ends 
And  well  placed  words  of  glozing  courtesy. 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  snares. 

COMUS. 

It  seemed  to  Constance  that  as  soon 
^  Isabel  found  she  had  lost  all  power  over 
the  heart  of  Captain  Bohun,  she  became 
Dauch  more  reconciled  to  her  intended  mar- 
^age.  She  even  spoke  sometimes  in  praise 
^f  Lord  Bevis,  and  related  from  time  to 
^^  some  instance  of  his  generosity  which 
she  had  heard,  or  some  proof  of  his  talent, 
^f  which  she  seemed  to  entertain  a  very 
^^alted  idea.  She  laughed  when  she  men- 
tioned the  jewels  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  her,  and  said  that  they  made  her 
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mamma  worship  him;  but  Constance  saw 
that  they  had  no  little  influence  on  her 
own  opinion.  She  said  one  day  that  she 
was  very  anxious  for  the  marriage  to  take 
place,  and  asked  Constance  to  guess  the 
reason. 

Constance  said,  "  she  hoped  that  she  was 
now  so  sensible  of  the  good  qualities  of 
Lord  Bevis,  that  she  was  enabled  to  re- 
turn his  regard/* 

"No,"  said  Isabel,  laughing,  "I  could 
not  do  that,  1  should  have  so  much  to 
return.  The  fact  is,  I  see  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  him;  he  is  banging  about 
our  house  half  the  day.  Now,  when  we 
are  married,  I  hope  we  shall  see  very  little 
of  each  other.  I  shall  take  care  to  be  at 
his  town-house  all  the  season,  giving 
splendid  parties,  which  he  hates  ;  and  I 
think  I  shall  make  out  the  rest  of  the  year 
at  a  watering-place." 

**  Dear  Isabel,"  said  Constance,  "  I  wish 
you  would  not  jest  upon  such  matters.  Do 
you  know,  though  I  am  sure  your  heart  is 
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too  good  to  put  them  into  effect,  it  makes 
me  quite  micomfortable  to  hear  you  plan- 
mogsach  things." 

"Well,"  said  Isabel,  laughing,  **  time 
will  show  ;  but  he  is  a  bold  man." 

"In  what  respect,  Isabel  ?" 

"In  marrying  a  pretty  wife,  who  does 
Qot  care  for  him  in  the  least." 

"Does  he  know  it?"  asked  Constance. 

"  No  ;  I  acquit  him  there,"  returned 
babel;  ''he  goes  blindfold  into  the  snare 
^  ever  poor  bird  did." 

Constance  was  silent ;  she  was  deeply 
pained. 

"Constance,"  said  Isabel,  taking  both 
^er  hands,  ''  whatever  faults  I  commit 
Aow,  whatever  I  may  commit,  blame  mamma 
and  not  me  ;  promise  that  you  will." 

"  I  don't  like  to  blame  anybody,  dear," 
said  Constance. 

"  Yes,  but  do  not  blame  me.  You 
are  the  only  person  I  love ;  and  you  must 
i^ot  think  ill  of  me;  you  must  come 
aod  see  me   in  town.    Berkeley  Square 
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I  think  the  house  is  in,  but  I'll  ask  my 
Lord)  next  time  I  see  him ;  and  then  I 
shall  be  alone,  with  some  old  aunt  of  his  to 
chaperon  me,  whom  FU  find  out  by  that 
time ;  and  we  shall  be  so  happy  !'* 

"  rU  not  come  to  see  you,  if  you  are  not 
with  Lord  Bevis,"  said  Constance.  "  You 
said,  very  rightly,  that  a  beautiful  woman 
is  not  safe  away  from  her  husband,  espe- 
cially if  she  is  not  much  attached  to 
him." 

**Did  I  say  so? — you  mischievous  crea- 
ture, how  you  turn  my  words  against  me !" 
said  Isabel.  ''  Well,  then,  FU  be  very 
good,  and  pin  Lord  Bevis  to  my  apron 
string.  Fm  sure  he  wouldn't  object  to  the 
situation.  By  the  bye,  I  wish  one  wore 
aprons  now.  Mamma  was  looking  out  some 
lace  the  other  day,  and  she  found  one  of 
old  point  which  had  belonged  to  her  grand- 
mother ;  such  a  beauty  !" 

Constance  had  often  wondered  at  the 
rapid  transitions  in  which  her  friend  in- 
dulged, but  never  more  than  now.     How- 
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ever^  she  said,  ''  that  aprons  of  point-lace 
must  have  been  very  handsome,  and  very 
expensive;''  and  then  there  was  a  short 
pause,  during  which  Isabel  made  great 
progress  in  her  worsted  work,  and  Con- 
stance hemmed  away  very  soberly  at  a 
muslin  frill. 

"  I  am  so  glad  mamma  lets  me  come  here 
80  much,"  said  Isabel ;  "  I  think  that,  but 
fcr  such  a  relief,  I  should  grow  restive,  and 
turn  off  my  Lord  altogether.  Only  fancy 
mamma's  face  at  such  a  crisis! — think  of  her 
sitting  deliberately  down  to  pack  up  all  the 
sapphires  and  emeralds.  She  says  my 
trinket  box  would  look  well  for  a  duchess  : 
only  imagine  her  returning  them  !" 

'*  Oh,  Isabel  !"  said  Constance,  very 
gently,  "you  should  not  laugh  at  your 
mamma." 

"What  a  good  girl  you  are,  Constance," 
said  Isabel,  gaily ;  "  but  there  is  Mr.  Forde 
riding  up  the  road  as  if  he  were  pursued 
^y  the  furies.  There  are  two  things,  you 
^)  which  make  a  man  ride  fast,  pursuit 
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and  prospect ;  but  which  is  the  strongest 
inducement,  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly;  I 
wish  I  could.  Well,  really  mamma  is  right : 
Mr.  Forde  is  very  handsome  ;  and  he  is 
one  of  those  persons  who  look  best  at  a 
distance." 

Constance  smiled  faintly :  she  thought 
for  a  moment  of  Captain  Bohun's  warn- 
ing. 

The  thought  vanished,  however,  when 
Mr.  Forde  entered,  all  animation,  with  his 
daily  oflFering  of  choice  flowers,  her  favourite 
ones,  too,  which  he  had  gathered  himself, 
or  said  he  had,  to  the  utter  dismay  of 
the  gardener. 

Isabel  marked  the  lingering  pressure  of 
his  hand,  as  he  spoke  to  Constance,  the 
affectionate  tone  of  his  common  morning 
salutation,  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
helped  her  to  arrange  her  flowers.  A 
thought,  not  exactly  defined,  came  into 
her  mind,  that  she  should  like  to  interest 
him — not  to  annoy  or  wound  her  dear 
Constance,  but  only  to  make  him  a  little 
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more  aware  of  her  presence — just  a  little 
iDore  polite  to  her  than  he  was  when  Con- 
stance was  by. 

But  in  this  laudable  endeavour  she 
seemed  to  make  but  little  progress  ;  she 
entangled  her  worsted,  indeed,  and  com- 
plained of  it ;  but  Mr.  Forde  was  amusing 
himself  with  putting  the  work-box  of  Con- 
stance in  complete  disorder.  She  rose  and 
went  to  the  piano,  and  then  he  exerted 
Urnself  to  follow  her,  and  place  a  music- 
Wk;  but  he  returned  to  his  seat,  and 
oever  heard  a  word  of  her  song.  So 
Isabel  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  generally 
chose  such  times  for  her  visits,  when  she 
l^Qew  he  was  certain  to  be  absent  from 
4e  rectory. 

Meanwhile,  time  passed ;  flew,  as  Con- 
stance thought.  She  had  never  been  so  hap- 
Py-*never  in  her  life  so  important.  Nobody 
^uld  call  at  the  rectory  without  asking  to 
see  her ;  no  one  was  the  object  of  attention 
when  she  was  present.  She  could  not  have 
a  headache  without  such  pity  and  good 
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wishes,  and  even  inquiries,  which  she  might 
have  died  without  exciting  at  any  other 
time.  And  the  gentlemen,  how  lovely  they 
thought  her,  now  that  somebody  had 
thought  so  first !  What  a  "  nice  creature" 
she  was  called ;  how  they  admired  her 
eyes  and  hair,  and  hands  and  feet !  If  she 
had  been  a  horse  worth  a  hundred  guineas, 
she  could  not  have  raised  more  discus- 
sion. 

Her  eldest  brother  passed  the  long  vaca- 
tion at  Oxford.  Edgar  in  due  time  returned 
to  school.  The  summer  passed,  the  au- 
tumn hurried  on  ;  and  Mr.  Forde,  who  had 
been  anything  but  patient  during  the  inter- 
vening months,  now  became  urgent  that 
some  time  should  be  named  for  their  mar- 
riage. Isabel  still  insisted  that  she  herself 
and  her  friend  should  be  married  on  the  same 
day ;  and  after  the  usual  difficulties  and  con- 
sultations, it  was  agreed  that  both  marriages 
should  take  place  early  in  December.  Pre- 
vious to  this  happy  event,  however,  it  was 
requisite  that  Mr.  Forde  should  spend  some 
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weeks  in  town,  to  arrange  certain  matters  of 
business  ;  and  Miss  Hernshaw  persuaded 
her  mother,  that  they  must  also  pass  some 
time  there,  to  superintend  the  more  im- 
portant affair  of  wedding  dresses. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

For  thereof  comes  all  goodness  and  all  worth 

All  gentleness  and  honour  thence  come  forth : 

Thence  worship  comes,  content;  and  true  heart's  pleasure. 

And  fiill  assured  trust,  joy  without  measure, 

And  jollity,  fresh  cheerfulness,  and  mirth. 

CHAUCER. 

It  was  a  fine  frosty  morning  ;  Constance 
had  been  out  walking  with  Mr.  Forde, 
and  on  returning  to  the  house  they  saw 
a  carriage  drawn  up  before  the  door.  Tim 
was  holding  Mr.  Forde's  horse  very  valiant- 
ly by  the  nose,  while  his  groom  was  carry- 
ing on  an  instructive  conversation  with 
the  coachman  respecting  the  appearance 
of  his  cattle,  which  his  master's  arrival 
broke  off  somewhat  abruptly. 

Mr.  Forde  would  not  go  in,  but  he  did 
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not  seem  anxious  to  go  away  either.     He 
stood  about,  asking  Constance  a  hundred 
unimportant  questions ;  now  replacing  her 
boa  more  closely  about  her  throat*  now 
declaring  that  he  was  keeping  her  in  the 
cold,  and  still  finding  something  that  he 
had  not  said,  and  could  not  leave  her  for 
^  whole  week  without  saying. 
"  1  think  you  like  frosty  weather  ?" 
*'0h,  yes ! — It  puts  me  in  such  spirits." 
"You  are  looking  so  well  to-day." 
*' Nonsense!"   said  Constance,  turning 
away  her  head. 

"  I  have  told  Gilbert  to  send  you  carna- 
tions every  day." 
"  Thank  you." 

''Miss  Constance  1"  was  shouted  from 
*te  other  end  of  the  walk. 

"  I  am  wanted,"  said  Constance,  trying 
^  get  her  hand  away. 
*'  One  moment.     Is  there  anything — " 
''Nothing  in  the  world  that  you  can 
do  for  me  in  town.     Good  bye  1" 
"  Well  but — shake  hands  j — good  bye  !" 
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**  There ; — take  care  of  yourself." 

**  And  you — " 

*•  Of  course;  I  always  do,"  said  Con- 
stance, laughing,  *'  Good  bye,  again." 

**  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mrs.  Parker  are 
in  the  drawing-room,  Miss,"  said  Tim, 
approaching  Constance  as  she  stood  watch- 
ing Mr.  Forde  ride  off,  in  happy  forgetful- 
ness  that  she  had  ever  been  sent  for. 

"  Mrs.  Parker — oh,  dear !"  said  Con- 
stance, turning  her  steps  towards  the  house. 

Mrs.  Parker  was  a  little  woman  verging 
on  seventy,  plain,  but  expensive  in  her 
dress,  and  eccentric  in  her  manners.  She 
had  a  smooth  voice  almost  resembling  a 
lisp,  and  those  perpetual  curves  about 
the  mouth  which  denote  pretty  clearly  a 
smiling  hypocrisy. 

"  This  is  your  daughter,  Margaret  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Parker,  taking  the  hand  of  Con- 
stance in  both  her's.  **  And  very  like  you 
she  is ;  sweet  creature  !  And  Edgar  too, 
dear  fellow,  you  look  so  well,  all  of  you ! 
Edgar  has  his  father's  nose,  Mrs.  D'Oyley?" 
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"Do  you  think  so,  aunt?"  returned 
Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

"  Constance  is  very  like  her  grandfather," 
said  Mr.  Thornton  surveying  her  through 
his  spectacles. 

"  like  her  grandfather  ! — oh !  no,  dear 
brother,"  cried  Mrs.  Parker,  afraid  that 
this  idea  might  interest  Mr.  Thornton  in 
her  behalf;  **  Margaret  never  was  thought 
like  the  Thorntons,  and  Constance  is  her 
image." 

"  I  say  she  is,"  maintained  uncle  Thorn- 
ton,  •*  so  come  hither,  Constance,  I  want 
you  to  spend  a  few  days  with  me  at  mother 
Parker's.  Don't  be  afraid— with  me,  not 
her.  ru  take  care  of  you." 

"Well,  I  really  should  like  that,  uncle," 
s^d  Constance. 

"That's  right,  then  ;  I  shall  have  you 
at  last.  The  only  one  of  my  relations  I 
ever  needed  to  press. 

"Ay,  but  then,  uncle,  I  am  the  only 
one — no,  I  won't  be  vain." 

"  The  only  one  worth  having,  I  suppose," 

VOL.  I.  *         I 
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said  uncle  Thornton,  laughing  heartily. 
'*  Take  care  you  don*t  turn  out  like  the 
parson's  horse, — hard  to  catch,  and  then — 
you  know  the  proverb/' 

'*  Constance,  dear,  come  and  talk  with 
me  a  little,"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  "  I  have  a 
word  to  say  to  you." 

*'  Say  it  out,  then,  sister  Parker,"  cried 
Mr.  Thornton. 

*'  No,  no,  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Parker, 
assuming  a  playful  air.  "  You  see,  my 
dear,"  she  whispered,  "  it  would  be  the 
greatest  treat  to  me  to  have  you  in  the 
spring,  perhaps ; — but  just  now  my  house 
is  so  full : — there's  Frederick  just  returned 
from  his  wedding  tour — brought  wife  and 
lady's  maid,  and  valet,  and  grooms—   : 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  aunt.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  intrude ;  uncle,  I  will  come  and  see 
you  another  time,  when  aunt  Parker's  house 
is  less  crowded." 

"  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thornton, 
(Mrs.  Pcurker's  face  became  a  very  fine 
study  for  an  artist) .     **  Come  now ; — there's 
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room  for  twenty  people  at  Pulham.    Sister 
Parker  will  be  delighted — " 

She  looked  so,  to  be  sure  1 

"  Oh !  yes,"  she  said,  "  if  dear  Con- 
stance  wouldn't  mind — " 

*'  Mind  a  house  full  of  company  ? — ^Why, 
what  girl  does  ?  Were  you  ever  young, 
sister  Parker  ?  Come  hither,  Sir ;  what 
book  do  you  read  in  Latin  ?" 

"  Horace,  Sir,"  said  Edgar,  looking  very 
uncomfortable. 

"  Have  you  begun  Greek  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Uncle  !"  suggested  Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  repeated  Edgar. 

"  Are  you  in  Euclid  ? 

*•  Yes,  uncle." 

Mr.  Thornton  proceeded  to  put  several 
other  questions  usually  addressed  to  school- 
boys, on  the  same  principle  that  leads 
people  to  talk  of  pictures  to  an  artist,  or 
books  to  an  author,  simply  because  they 
would  prefer  conversing  upon  any  other 

I  2 
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topic.  At  last  he  rose  to  depart,  anc 
Mrs.  Parker  directly  bustled  about  to  fine 
her  gloves  and  her  bag,  and  her  boa,  aQ< 
to  take  a  most  touching  leave  of  Mrs 
D'Oyley  and  Constance,  a  little  in  th« 
style  of  an  eternal  farewell  upon  the  stage. 

"  To-morrow  the  carriage  shall  be  sen 
for  you,  Constance,"  said  uncle  Thomtoi 
as  he  took  his  leave ;  '*  I  shall  be  lookinj 
out  for  you  about  dinner  time,  and  siste 
Parker  will  not  have  been  so  happy  a  lon| 
while,  she'll  tell  you." 

*'  Dear  brother,  what  a  droll  man  yoi 
are  !"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  as  they  left  th 
room. 

''  Yes,  that  will  just  do,  mamma,"  sai 
Constance,  "  Mr.  Forde  will  be  absec 
a  week,  and  this  day  week  I  shall  be  s 
home  again  ; — and  I  don't  talk  about  lea\ 
ing  you  for  a  few  days,  because  our's  wi 
not  deserve  to  be  called  a  parting,  so  nei 
as  we  shall  be.  You  will  have  me  runnin 
down  every  day  to  do  all  papa's  writin{ 
and  all  your  needlework." 
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"Ah!  my  child,  you  don't  know  yet;" 
said  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  kissing  her. 

'Tm  sure,  unless  Mr.  Forde  tells  fibs, 
I  am  to  do  just  as  I  please/'  said  Con- 
stance, gaily ;  "  but  look,  it  is  beginning 
to  snow,  we  shall  have  an  early  winter, 
and  papa,  I  am  afraid,  will  come  home 
very  cold." 

The  next  morning,  the  snow  continued, 
but  the  carriage  came  at  the  proper  time ; 
she  stepped  into  it  and  was  whirled  off. 

It  was  dusk'  when  she  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Parker's  villa.  A  foreign  servant  came  to 
the  carriage  door  to  help  her  to  alight. 

**  Beaucoup  de  neige^  Mademoiselle — beau- 
^p,  beaucaup,^^  he  said,  by  way  of  cau- 
tion,  as  she  mounted  the  slippery  steps  ; 
^  English  servant,  by  the  way,  would  have 
^wed  her  to  fall  if  she  had  not  come  in 
her  own  carriage,  and  then  have  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  over  it  with  his  fellows. 

It  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  The 
foreign  servant  gave  her  into  the  care  of 
an  English  one,  who  delivered  her  over  to 
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a  lady's  maid,  under  whose  auspices  she 
made  her  toilet. 

,  Constance  thought  that  people  who  lived 
in  a  style  inferior  to  that  which  she  saw 
around  her,  were  more  courteous  and  com- 
fortable in  their  modes  of  reception;  but 
this  was  a  vulgar  idea,  and  I  beg  my  readers 
not  to  repeat  it. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  she  was 
shewn  into  the  drawing-room  where  Mr. 
Thornton  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair  by 
the  fire,  and  Frederick  Parker  leaning  on  the 
chimney-piece  opposite,  looking  extremely 
cross  and  disagreeable.  Mr.  Thornton 
rose  and  welcomed  her  with  extreme  cor- 
diality,  and  introduced  her  to  young  Parker, 
who  honoured  her  with  a  stiff  bend  of  the 
head,  and  a  scowl  from  under  his  black 
brows  something  like  that  of  a  disap- 
pointed bandit.  Mr.  Thornton  drew  her 
chair  close  to  Kis;  when  young  Parker 
renewed  the  conversation  which  her  en- 
trance had  interrupted,  by  saying  in  a  loud, 
rough  voice,  **  I  tell  you.  Sir,  if  you  build 
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a  conservatory  on  that  side  of  the  house, 
yon  will  ruin  Leyton  altogether.'' 

"I  told  you,  Sir,"  returned  uncle  Thom- 
t(m,  (Constance,  my  dear,  take  a  screen) 
"  that  Hoskins  had  seen  my  plans  and  said 
I  could  not  possibly  do  better." 

They  were  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Mrs.  Parker,  who,  with  one  hand  tucked 
l^chmd  her,  and  her  head  stooping  forwards, 
W  favourite  attitude,  came  up  to  Constance, 
^d  kissing  her,  uttered  some  sleek  words 
of  welcome. 

^'I  don't  call  Hoskins  anything  of  an 
^hitect,"  said  Mr.  Frederick  in  the  same 
"^ugh  tone,  '*  I  only  know  at  Rome — " 

"You  are  a  noodle.  Sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Thornton  sharply ;  "  Rome  is  one  thing, 
^d  Herefordshire  another  thing,  I  pre- 
sume." 

'*  I  know,  at  Rome,"  pursued  young 
'•rker  endeavouring  to  talk  through  his 
^cle,  **  the  great  architect  Alderoni — " 

"  Should  never  come  near  my  premises, 
Sir,  take  my  word  for  that,"  cried  Mr. 
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Thornton.  **  I  hate  French  fops,  Sir. 
Where's  Mrs.  Frederick  ?  And  oh  !  ring 
the  bell  and  see  why  they  don't  send  up 
dinner,  unless/'  said  he,  turning  short 
round,  *'  they  are  all  gone  to  meeting, 
sister  Parker." 

Now  Mrs.  Parker  was  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  herself  included,  a  very  devout 
attendant  at  religious  meetings,  and  this  was 
a  constant  subject  of  contention  between  her 
and  her  brother,  who  abhorred  dissent,  and 
held  that  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  a  vague  chimera  of 
which  people  would  be  convinced  to  their 
cost  by  and  by. 

"  No,  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Parker  with 
her  smooth  voice,  to  all  appearance  im- 
ruffled  ;  **  Thursday  is  not  meeting  night." 

"  Why,  ring  then,"  said  Mr.  Thornton, 
shaking  his  hand  impatiently  at  young 
Parker,  "  and  ask  them  whether  the  cobbler 
teaches  them  that  it's  a  sin  to  dine  o'  Thiu^- 
days.  On  Sundays,  I  know,  he  advocates 
starvation." 
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He  never  would  designate  the  dissentiDg 
minister  by  any  other  name  than  the 
cobbler;  having  heard,  to  his  exquisite 
delight,  that  he  had  formerly  been  a  shoe- 
maker ;  and  yet  this  disrespectful  mention 
of  her  pet  preacher,  Mrs.  Parker  bore  for 
the  sake  of  the  thousands  she  hoped  to  reap 
At  her  brother's  death ;  although  she  had 
health  even  to  overflowing. 

"  Frederick,  take  your  mother,"  said  Mr. 
Thornton,  securing  the  hand  of  Constance, 
*'I  attend  to  my  own  guests.  Are  you 
cold,  child  ? — The  dining-room  strikes  hke 
a  well." 

Mrs.  Frederick  had  not  yet  made  her  ap- 
pearance ;  she  could  not  bear  to  be  waited 
^  neither  could  she  bear  to  be  punctual ; 
*^owever,  before  the  soup  was  removed,  she 
^^edin,  all  satin,  lace,  and  pearls ;  looking, 
^  her  train  been  a  little  longer,  as  if  she 
had  just  come  from  a  drawing-room.  The 
foreign  servant  pulled  her  chair  back  for 
her,  and  replied  to  her  "  prenej?,"  as  she 

i3 
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threw  her  cashmere  on  his  srm,   with  a 
most  obsequious  bow. 

Now  Frederick  Parker  spoke  very  bad 
French,  and  it  was  the  delight  and  glory 
of  his  valet  to  speak  a  very  little  very  bad 
English ;  and  they  conversed  at  intervals 
during  dinner  something  in  this  manner : 
'*  Nicole  quel  temps  faiUil  a  present  ?'* 
"  Oh !  very  bad  time,  Sare ;  the  snow  is 
foot  dip." 

"  Comment  done  ?   Encore  plus  de  niege  ?'* 
**  Frightful    time !  frightful,"    said    the 
valet,  with  something  between  a  shrug  and 
a  shiver. 

Constance  smiled  at  his  translation  of 
temps  affreuXy  and  turned  her  eyes  upon 
Mrs.  Frederick,  who  having  honoured  her 
with  such  a  steady  stare  that  proved  she  had 
not  weak  eyes,  had  now  withdrawn  her 
attention  to  her  dinner.  She  was  a  little, 
fair  woman,  extremely  dressed,  and  rather 
pretty.  She  was  afflicted  with  very  large 
hands,  which  she  covered  with  rings ;  and 
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having  been  long  abroad,  she  took  upon 
herself  to  do  exactly  as  she  liked,  think- 
ing that  people  would  fancy  everything 
she  did  was  foreign,  and  admire  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

**  Caroline,  try  this  vol-au-vent,"  said 
Mr.  Frederick  to  his  wife ;  "  I  think  you'll 
like  it;* 

"I— yes,'*  she  replied.  The  dish  was 
t^en  to  her  and  she  helped  herself. 

''  Take  it  back,"  said  she  to  the  foreign 
^^ant ;  **  I  can't  endure  rice."  Her  plate 
^^  removed. 

Now  Constance  had  never  seen  a  vol-au- 
^^nt  without  rice,  and  thought  Mrs.  Fre- 
^^ck  might  have  decided  at  once ;  but  then 
instance  had  never  been  to  Rome. 
"Take6omethingelse,"saidMr.  Frederick. 
**No,  I'll  wait,"  she  replied. 
''Look  here,  Constance,"  said  Mr. Thorn- 
ton when  the  second  course  was  put  upon 
^le,  "  when  I  was  a  boy,  pheasants  were 
plucked  before  they  came  to  table ;  now 
uiey  send  them  up  with  their  tails  dabbling 
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in  the  gravy.     Mrs.  Frederick,  some  phea- 
sant V 

"  If  you  please." 

**  Time  you  took  something,"  muttered 
Mr.  Thornton. 

When  she  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
Constance  felt  very  lonely.  Mrs.  Parker 
began  to  knit  and  Mrs.  Frederick  sank  into 
a  large  chair  with  a  French  novel  in  her 
hand,  and  her  Italian  greyhound  nestled  by 
her  side. 

Mrs.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Frederick  were  not 
on  very  loving  terms  and  no  conversation  en- 
sued. CoflTee  was  served  up  :  Mrs.  Frederick 
took  a  cup  and  sent  it  away  untasted,  and 
asked  for  wafers,  and  was  told  there  were 
none,  and  ordered  a  cup  of  black  tea  tin- 
rnixed^  and  then  went  to  sleep  till  the 
gentlemen  came  in,  having  taken  out  her 
pearl  comb  and  given  it  to  the  greyhound 
to  play  with. 

''  Are  you  tired,  Mrs.  Frederick?"  said 
uncle  Thornton  as  he  passed  her  chair. 
"Dreadfully  so,"  she  said. 
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"I hope  you  mean  to  give  us  a  little 
music,"  said  Mr.  Frederick. 

"Presently,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Constance,  dear,  do  you  play  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Parker. 

"I  can  accompany  myself;  nothing 
more/*  she  said. 

"Come  then,  Constance,"  said  Mr. 
Thornton,  **  give  me  an  English  song ;  it 
^11  be  quite  a  treat  to  me." 

*'But  uncle,  I  can't  sing  any  popular 
Diusic,"  said  Constance. 

**So  much  the  better,"  he  said;  "give 
^e  something  of  Handel's." 

Constance  sat  down  and  sang  a  favourite 
^Dgof  her  father's — *'  Come,  ever  smiling 
^berty."  She  gave  great  effect  to  Han- 
sel's music  which  she  thoroughly  under- 
stood ;  and  as  she  had  a  very  fine  voice, 

• 

*t  Was  really  a  pleasure  for  some  persons 
^^  hear  her. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  very  much  delighted, 
^^i  he  praised  her  so  much  that  Mrs. 
*^^ker  looked  very  wretched.    Then  Mrs. 
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Frederick  resolved  not  to  be  outdone,  sat 
down    to    play    something    extravagantly 
difficult,  which  she  very  nearly  managed  to 
do,  omitting,  of  course,  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  composition,  which  must  hethecase  when 
people  attempt  to  execute  what  is  above  their 
power.     As  there  seemed  no  end  to  her  per- 
formance, Mr.  Thornton  drew  Constance 
aside  and  offered  to  shew  her  the  conserva- 
tory, as  she   seemed  so  fond  of  flowers. 
They  slipped  out  together,  and  when  they 
were  fairly  among  the  orange  trees,  Mr. 
Thornton,  first  relieving  his  mind  by  a  sigh, 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  Mrs.  Fre- 
derick Parker. 

**  Oh,  uncle !"  said  Constance,  totallv 
at  a  loss  how  to  express  her  opinion. 

Upon  which  her  uncle  patted  her  on  the 
shoulder,  and  laughed  heartily  for  some  time. 

"  Constance,  is  this  true,"  he  said  at 
last,  '*  this  report  that  you  are  going  to 
be  married  to  young  Forde  ?" 

"What,  you  have  heard  it  then?"  she 
said  quietly. 
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"  That  means  yes^  I  suppose,  that  non- 
denial,'*  said  Mr.  Thornton,  quickly. 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  replied  Constance.  **  My 
inarriage  takes  place  so  very  shortly,  that 
it  would  not  be  very  sensible  to  deny 
it." 

"When  is  it  sensible  to  deny. such 
things  ?"  returned  Mr.  Thornton.  •*  I  hate 
ill  the  mysterious  nonsense  that  goes  on 
with  respect  to  marriages.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  if  you  are  not  ashamed  of  each  other, 
say  80 ;  and  don't  try  to  hide  it  like  two 
great  ostriches  tucking  their  heads  behind 
a  tree,  and  thinking  nobody  sees  them, — 
which  is  pretty  much  the  case  when  your 
precious  secret  is  bandied  from  mouth  to 
Daouth  all  over  the  count jr I" 

"Well,  uncle,  you  see  I  don't  try  to 
^nceal  it,"  said  Constance,  smiling.  "Now, 
^^  you  think  I  might  have  a  little  piece 
of  this  verbena?" 

Mr.  Thornton  broke  oflf  a  branch  for 
her,  and  went  on. 

''In  your  case,  the  next  best  thing  to 
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owning  your  match,  would  be  to  slide  out 
of  it  altogether.*' 

''  Sir  ?"  exclaimed  Constance  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  His  house  is  not  safe/*  returned.  Mr. 
Thornton. 

Had  this  remark  come  from  Mrs.  Parker, 
who  had  rather  an  irreverent  manner  of 
quoting  scripture  phrases,  Constance  would 
have  thought  it  referred  to  poor  Mr.  Forde*8 
morals; — and  as  it  was,  she  was  obliged 
to  reflect  a  little,  before  she  recollected 
that  he  was  connected  with  a  famous  mer- 
cantile house  in  the  city. 

"Oh,  is  that  all!"  she  said,  with  a 
cheerful  air. 

"All!"  cried  Mr.  Thornton,  "I  took 
you  for  a  girl  of  sense ; — there's  no  living 
without  money." 

"  Not  what  you  would  call  living,  uncle !" 
said  Constance,  "  but  I  know  that  Mr. 
Forde  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  the 
house  you  mention ; — and  I  could  be  con- 
tent, were  such  the  case,  on  a  very  little. 


«  « 
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There  is  no  want  of  sense  in  consulting 
one's  happiness,  and  if  money  could  secure 
mine,  I  should  be  foolish  indeed  to  risk 
the  loss  of  it.     But  if  Mr.  Forde  does  not 
deceive  me,  he  is  no  more  dependant  on  ex- 
ternals than  myself ;  and  if  he  does,  the  loss 
of  fortune  would  add  but  little  to  my  regret." 
"Why  the  girl  can  argue!"   said  Mr. 
Thornton,  rubbing  his  spectacles,  and  put- 
ting them  on  that  he  might  better  survey 
such  a  phenomenon; — perhaps  they  ena- 
bled him  to  discern  that  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes,  for  he  added  in  an  under  tone, 
"  She  can  feel  too,"  and  taking  her  hand, 
he  said :  **  Well,  well,  my  dear,  it  will  all 
turn  out  right,  I  dare  say.     I'll  keep  my 
^e  on  you ;  he  is  a  very  honest  young 
fellow  by  all  accounts,   and  I  hope  will 
^e  you  happy — at  least  he  had  better," 
this  remark  was  given  in  another  under  tone 
^f  a  rather  threatening  description.     **  So 
^ell   go    back   to  the  drawing-room,   or 
Diother  Parker  will  think  I've  been  signing 
a  new  will." 
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This  idea  delighted  him  so  much  tha 
he  laughed  until  he  reached  the  drawing- 
room  door. 

The  evening  wore  away  but  slowly 
Constance  was  heartily  glad  when  thei 
retired.  She  was  up  betimes  next  mom 
ing,  and  going  down  into  the  breakfiEiS 
room,  found  Mrs.  Parker  knitting  by  th< 
side  of  the  fire,  and  watching  the  kettlt 
which  was  set  on  a  stand  fastened  to  th( 
bars  of  the  grate. 

Mrs.  Parker  asked  Constance  if  she  use< 
an  urn  or  a  kettle  at  home,  and  whethe 
she  ate  toast  or  bread,  and  if  they  baked 
and  churned,  and  brewed ;  and  if  they  hai 
their  washing  done  at  home,  or  put  out 
and  then,  by  a  transition  which  Constano 
was  perfectly  unable  to  follow,  she  begai 
to  question  her  respecting  her  father' 
views. 

''  Do  you  mean,"  said  she,  quite  se 
riously,  *^that  papa  thinks  it  cheaper  t 
have  things  done  at  home,  rather  than  t 
put  them  out  V* 
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"No,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  look- 
ing puzzled.  "I — never  mind;  let  us  go 
to  breakfast/' 

They  breakfasted  accordingly. 

When  they  had  nearly  finished  their  meal, 
Un.  Frederick  descended,  superbly  dressed, 
and  took  her  seat  with  a  little  bow,  which 
might  be  foreign,  but  was  hardly  civil.  She 
was  pulling  on  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  she 
found  to  be  slightly  spotted ;  and  she  began 
telling  her  ItaUan  greyhound  what  a  bad 
climate  it  was,  and  how  her  gloves  had 
l)eeii  spoiled.  She  asked  the  dog,  if  it 
didn't  agree  with  her  in  disliking  England, 
aod  if  it  had  made  a  good  breakfast.  Of 
course,  the  dog  would  not  have  understood 
ber  if  she  had  spoken  English,  so  she  had 
^e  consideration  to  address  it  in  Italian. 
Mrs.  Parker  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
E^e,  it  is  true,  but  Constance  did,  which 
^  more  than  Mrs.  Frederick  gave  her 
c^edit  for.  She  then  rang  the  bell  very 
^ilj,  and  gave  the  obnoxious  gloves  to 
her  maid,  desiring  her  to  bring  down  an- 
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other  pair,  after  which  she  gave  her  do| 
some  cream;  and  then,  without  speakin, 
a  word,  walked  leisurely  into  the  draw 
ing-room,  and  began  to  practise  musi 
violently. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Mrc 
Parker  asked  Constance  to  walk  out  witl 
her,  to  which  she  readily  agreed.  Th 
snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  it  was  a  brigb 
hard  frost.  Mrs.  Frederick  would  not  g 
out  till  after  luncheon,  and  they  put  o: 
their  walk  accordingly  till  such  time  as  sh 
thought  proper  to  join  them.  She  appeare 
wrapped  in  costly  furs,  gave  a  very  intelli 
gible  look  of  disdain  at  Constance's  bonnet 
and  then  set  off  walking  as  fast  as  she  coulc 
She  kept  about  fifty  yards  in  advance  c 
her  companions ;  and  if  she  greatly  es 
ceeded  that  distance,  she  would  turn  roun 
and  wait  till  thev  came  near,  and  then  si 
off  again. 

After  the  walk  there  was  a  long  intervj 
of  idleness,  and  then  came  the  dressing 
bell  and  dinner.     When  they   assemble 
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round  the  table,  Mr.  Frederick  shouted 
these  words  to  Constance  :  "  Have  you 
been  walking  te-day,  Miss  D'Oyley?" 
which  are  worthy  of  being  recorded  as 
the  only  ones  he  spoke  to  her  during  her 
visit. 

Constance  went  up  stairs  after  dinner  to 
write  home ;  and  when  she  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  she  found  it  tenanted  by 
uncle  Thornton  alone. 

"  Why,  uncle,  are  you  deserted  ?"  said 
she,  coming  up  to  him. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  gone  out  to 
tea,"  he  said,  putting  the  poker  into  the 
fire. 

"  And  Mrs.  Parker  ?" 

**  Cobbler's  night,*'  said  uncle  Thornton, 
'^nically,  turning  to  look  at  her  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  made  a  glorious  blaze. 

Constance  smiled  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  came  home  about 
eleven  o'clock.  The  lady's  first  inquiry 
^as  about  Rosa,  the  greyhound :  **  where  on 
earth  was  it  ?" 
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Uncle  Thornton  did  not  know. 

"  In  the  kitchen,  perhaps.** 

''Oh,  Heaven !  I  hope  not ;  the  cook 
would  poison  her !" 

She  rang  the  bell. 

*'  Nicole,  go  and  find  my  poor  pet,  this 
instant.'' 

"  She  is  here,  Madame  ;  she  follows  at 
my  heel." 

"  Gracious  !  Frederick,  how  ill  she  looks. 
Sei  ammalata^  tesoro  mio,'^  said  Mrs.  Fre- 
derick, clasping  her  in  her  arms.  *'  SaiS'tu, 
NicolCy  d  elle  a  mange^  quelque  chose  dans  la 
cuisine  ?" 

•'  I  will  go  seek,"  said  the  valet,  and 
he  disappeared. 

Mr.  Thornton  gasped  for  breath.  He 
could  not  endure  the  sound  of  foreign^lan- 
guages. 

"  Cook  gave  her  one  morceau  of  bread," 
said  Nicole,  returning. 

'*  Bread  !  Oh,  Frederick  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Frederick. 

"  Upon  his  honour  it  was  very  extra- 
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ordinary  the  cook  could  not  let  the  animal 
alone/'  Nicole  was  to  tell  the  cook,  '.that 
upon  his  honour  he  would  not  suffer  it.'' 

"  Bread — only  little  bit,  sweet  bread  !" 
said  the  valet,  humbly. 

"  Sweet-bread !  Oh  you  may  go,  Nicole," 
said  Mrs.  Frederick,  rising  from  her  knees ; 
"  that  won't  hurt  the  darling,  I  hope." 

"  I  wonder,  ma'am,  whether  you  would 
make  half  the  fuss  about  a  child  if  you 
had  one !"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  now  tho- 
roughly wearied. 

"  When  I  have  one,  I'll  tell  you ;  very 
likely  not,"  she  returned. 

"The  pretty  delicate-looking  creature  1" 

Constance  opened  her  eyes,  and  laid  all 
the  blame  upon  poor  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AsT.  'Tis  not  in  gold  to  dazzle  woman's  eye, 

*Tis  not  in  pomp  to  shake  her  hearted  faith 
From  its  firm  limit.     A  true  woman,  Leon, 
Is  mistress  o'er  the  world  ;  for  o'er  herself 
She  holds  dominion,  in  the  name  of  love. 

ANON. 

The  morning  before  that  fixed  for  her 
return  home,  Constance  found,  on  coming 
down  stairs,  great  symptoms  of  cofnusion : 
sofas  were  being  wheeled  about ;  chairs 
removed;  Mrs.  Parker,  with  a  troubled  face, 
superintending  the  making  of  breakfast. 
Her  curiosity  respecting  these  preparations 
was  soon  gratified.  Mr.  Thornton  had  an 
attack  of  the  gout.  He  was  always  un- 
usually self-willed  at  such  times,  and  he 
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would  come  down  to  breakfast,  contrary  to 
bis  usual  habit.  His  servant  helped  him 
into  the  room,  and  on  the  sofa ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Parker  began  to  be  very  active  in  his 
service,  teazing  him  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  questions,  to  which  he  returned  very 
short  and  unsatisfactory  answers. 

''  I  fear  you  passed  a  sad  night,  brother," 
she  began. 

"Fear  so,  too,"  he  returned. 

"  Take  an  egg,  dear  brother." 

"Mistress  Parker,"  said  he,  looking  her 
f^  in  the  face,  **  I  am  going  to  starve  my- 
self. This  is  the  last  fit  I  ever  mean  to  be 
troubled  with." 

"Dear  brother,  don't  be  presumptuous," 
s^d  Mrs.  Parker,  affecting  to  tremble. 

"Miss  Constance,"  said  uncle  Thornton, 
turning  to  her,  "  is  there  a  bible  in  the 
room?" 

"Yes,  I  dare  say  there  is,  uncle." 

"No,  brother,"  interposed  Mrs.  Parker, 
"  not  in  this  room." 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  sister 
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Parker/*  said  Mr.  Thornton,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  gravity,  '^  to  let  a  »ngle  room 
in  your  house  be  without  a  bible?  I 
am  afraid  you  are  not  half  so  godly  a 
woman  as  you  would  lik^  to  be  thought. 
I  have  a  mind  to  tell  the  cobbler  of  you. 

^'  Ob,  brother,  what  a  man  you  are ! 
returned  Mrs.  Parker. 

"Pray,  Miss  Constance,'*  resumed  the 
tiresome  old  gentleman,  ^*  can  you  help  me 
to  a  text  that  may  suggest  a  cure  for  the 
gout,  since  Mistress  Parker  objects  to  the 
starving  system.*' 

"  There  are  a  great  many  texts,  uncle," 
said  Constance,  seriously,  **  which  recom- 
mend patience ;  and  I  believe  that  is  more 
important  to  the  physical  condition  of 
people  in  suffering,  than  they  are  often 
willing  to  allow." 

"  Excellent !"  said  Mr.  Thornton.  "  I 
should  not  wonder  now  if  you  sometimes 
helped  your  papa  to  write  his  sermons." 

"  Very  often.  Sir,"  repUed  Constance, 
quietly. 
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A  reply  so  different  to  what  he  expected, 
put  the  old  geDtleman  into  something  like 
good  humour. 

**  Do  you  hear  that,  sister  Parker  ?'*  he 
cried ;  "  if  your  cobbler  could  read  running 
band,  you  might  volunteer  your  assistance 
in  the  same  manner.  By  the  bye,  why 
don't  you  ask  the  man  to-dinner.  To-day 
is  Sunday  ;  between  services,  now,  nothing 
could  be  more  ^  propoa.  Pray  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  your  hospita- 
ble board.'' 

Mrs.  Parker  looked  all  delight. 

**  Dear  brother,  you  are  goodness  itself,*' 
sbe  cried  ;  "  I  will  certainly  do  so  ;  but  I 
thought  that  you—" 

"  Old,  worn-out  prejudices,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  with  his  peculiar  smile,  which 
^^  always  accompanied  by  a  quaint  elon- 
gation of  the  upper  lip,  "  I  hope  to  meet 
bini  to-day,  remember.  I  can't  go  to 
cburch,  and  may  pick  up  something  that — 
And  now,  as  you  have  finished  your  break- 
^t,   leave    Constance   and   me  to    chat 
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lers  ;  but  slif  did  not 
any  out;  iu  the  ^liiipt'ol' 
be  invited  to  feed  the 
Mr.  Thornton :  so  sh' 
Mrs.  Parker,  and  beggii 
terfering,  told  her  frank 
her  uncle'8  intentions  v 

Mrs.  Parker  kissed  ai 
went  up  stairs  rejoicin 
that  her  brother  should 
had  marred  his  plot ; 
would  nicely  counteracl 
she  feared  he  was  beg 
towards  her. 

When    Constance  rt 
ton  seemed  to  have  fall 
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looking  up.  "  People  may  well  call  truth 
a  jewel ;  for  I  am  sure  that  it  is  by  no 
means  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.'^ 

Mr.  Thornton  seemed  much  amused  by 
her  reply;  and  after  laughing  quietly  a 
little  while,  he  asked  her  "  If  they  seemed 
to  object  to  his  proceedings." 

"  Oh,  no  I"  Constance  said ;  "  not  at  all." 

Then  he  asked  her,  if  she  had  any  idea 
why  they  submitted  so  quietly  to  his  ways ; 
at  which  she  laughed,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Well,  child,"  said  her  uncle,  suddenly, 
"  if  you  will  come  and  Uve  with  me,  I  will 
leave  you  at  my  death  everything  of  which 
I  may  die  possessed." 

Constance  opened  her  eyes  very  wide, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  offer  took  away 
her  breath,  and  prevented  her  making  an 
immediate  reply. 

"I  know  that  your  engagement  may 
seem  an  impediment,"  said  her  uncle  ;  *'  but 
when  you  come  to  reflect  coolly,  you  will 
see  the  folly  of  marrying  a  man  who  is  on 
the  brink  of  ruin." 
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together  till  church-time ;  there's  a  good 
soul." 

Now  Constance  had  not  the  slightest 
partiality  in  the  world  for  dissenting  minis- 
ters ;  but  she  did  not  like  the  idea  that 
any  one  in  the  shape  of  a  clergyman  should 
be  invited  to  feed  the  satiric  humour  of 
Mr.  Thornton:  so  she  slipped  out  after 
Mrs.  Parker,  and  begging  her  pardon  for  in- 
terfering, told  her  frankly  what  she  thought 
her  uncle's  intentions  were. 

Mrs.  Parker  kissed  and  thanked  her,  and 
went  up  stairs  rejoicing;  for  she  resolved 
that  her  brother  should  learn  that  Constance 
had  marred  his  plot ;  and  she  thought  it 
would  nicely  counteract  the  partiality  which 
she  feared  he  was  beginning  to  entertain 
towards  her. 

When  Constance  returned,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  fit  of  mus^ 
ing,  from  which  he  roused  himself  to  ask 
her  what  she  was  thinking  of. 

"  I  was  thinking,  uncle,  how  you  order 
all  the  people  about  in  this  house,"  said  she, 
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looking  up.  "  People  may  well  call  truth 
a  jewel ;  for  I  am  sure  that  it  is  hy  no 
means  as  plentiful  as  blackberries." 

Mr.  Thornton  seemed  much  amused  by 
her  reply;  and  after  laughing  quietly  a 
little  while,  he  asked  her  **  If  they  seemed 
to  object  to  his  proceedings." 

"  Oh,  no  I"  Constance  said ;  "  not  at  all." 

Then  he  asked  her,  if  she  had  any  idea 
why  they  submitted  so  quietly  to  his  ways ; 
at  which  she  laughed,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Well,  child,"  said  her  uncle,  suddenly, 
"if  you  will  come  and  Uve  with  me,  I  will 
leave  you  at  my  death  everything  of  which 
I  may  die  possessed." 

Constance  opened  her  eyes  very  wide, 
hut  the  magnitude  of  the  offer  took  away 
her  breath,  and  prevented  her  making  an 
^JJ^ediate  reply. 

''I  know  that  your  engagement  may 
*^m  an  impediment,"  said  her  uncle  ;  **  but 
when  you  come  to  reflect  coolly,  you  will 
^  the  folly  of  marrying  a  man  who  is  on 
the  brink  of  ruin." 
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"  I  am  sure,  uncle,"  cried  Constance,  in* 
dignantly,  '*  that  he  does  not  know  it.  I 
am  sure  he  is  quite  open  with  me.'' 

''  Not  know  it  !  Why  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Thornton,  ' '  because  he  is  too  indolent  to 
inspect  his  affairs*  However,  it  may  not 
be :  I  hope  not ;  but  the  suspicion  of  such 
a  thing  is  quite  enough  to  justify  your 
friend  interfering  and  delaying  your  mar- 
riage, although  I  have  another  plan  in  my 
head  for  you,  supposing  you  accept  my 
offer." 

Constance  could  hardly  avoid  laughing, 
although  she  was  very  much  annoyed. 

''I  am  sure,"  she  replied,  "  that  no  real 
friend  would  ever  advise  me  to  behave  so 
unworthily.  Mr.  Forde,  uncle,  selected 
me  when  very  many  richer  and  prettier 
women  did  not  scruple  to  give  him  abun- 
dant  encouragement — and  he  loved  me  for 
myself.  I  could  not  bring  him  wealth ;  but 
I  gave  him  back  affection,  as  disinterested 
as  that  he  offered  me.  1  do  not  believe  his 
affedrs  are  in  the  state  you  describe;  bat 
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were  they  in  the  most  disastrous  condition 
your  fancy  can  imagine^  it  should  remain 
with  him  alone  to  daim  or  to  reject  my 
hand/' 

''  Well,  but  just  listen  to  my  scheme," 
said  Mr.  Thornton,  ''  you  must  know  that 
ny  estate  joins  the  pyroperty  of  one  Sir 
Guy  Bobun,  an  old  fool,  who  has  a 
aephew" — 

''  Captain  Bohun,  I  suppose  ?''  said  Con* 
stance. 

''The  same.  Well,  this  old  fool,  who 
^ust  needs  marry,  with  one  foot  in  the 
gntve,  not  being  blest  with  any  family, 
lu8  title  and  property  must  of  necessity 
come  to  the  nephew,  who  in  due  time  will 
Wttne  Sir  Somethiug  Bohun;  what  is 
the  man's  name,  Constance  ?" 

'*  I  am  sure  I  doiii't  know,  uncle,"  said 
CoQfitance,  laughing. 

"  Well,  but  don't  you  see  this  marriage 
would  make  you  My  Lady,  besides  uniting 
the  two  estates,  which  I  have  often  wished 
to  do ;  but  for  the  soul  of  me  could  never 
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find   an   expedient,  until  I  lighted  upon 
this/^ 

"  Dear  uncle,  how  very  fast  your  fancy 
travels/*  said  Constance,  laughing ;  "  sup- 
pose Captain  Bohun  and  I  should  take 
an  immense  aversion  to  one  another.'' 

**  I  don't  see  that,"  said  her  uncle,  "  he 
is  a  very  well-looking  young  man.  I  don't 
like  your  Mr.  Forde,  I  can  tell  you;  he 
has  an  easy,  gay  manner  which  takes  very 
much  with  the  women ;  but  there's  nothing 
in  him,  depend  upon  it.  I  tell  you,  Con- 
stance, if  you  don't  jilt  him,  he  will  you, 
before  the  wedding,  now.  There's  no  stea- 
diness in  him;  and  I  would  not  wait  for 
him,  if  I  were  in  your  place." 

Constance  laughed  more  heartily  than 
before. 

"  On  my  word,  uncle,"  she  said,"  if  I 
did  not  ascribe  all  this  bitterness  to  your 
gout, .  I  should  be  extremely  angry  with 
you ;  but  as  it  is,  I  make  allowances." 

"  You  are  a  saucy  girl,"  said  her  uncle; 
''  but  turn  over  my  proposal  in  your  mind, 
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and  give  me  an  answer  before  you  go  to- 
morrow.'* 

"  I  had  rather  give  it  you  now,  if  you 
please,  uncle." 

"  I  won't  have  it  now.  There,  go  along 
to  church  ;  don't  you  hear  the  bells  ?" 

"Pray,  uncle,  does  any  body  in  this 
honse  go  to  church,  or  am  I  to  attend 
meeting,  this  morning  ?" 

"  Church  !"  shouted  Mr.  Thornton  ; 
"that  French  doll  goes  to  church; — she 
^  take  you.  Never  let  me  hear  that 
you  set  foot  in  a  conventicle." 

Constance  accordingly  dressed  and  went 
iatothe  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Frederick 
^  sitting  by  the  fire  smoking  a  curious 
looking  Turkish  pipe,  Mrs.  Parker  remon- 
strating with  him  on  so  doing,  and  his 
^fe  filling  the  bowl  with  Turkish  tobacco 
^Wch  looked  exactly  like  rose-leaves,  and 
fortunately  for  the  drawing-room  and  its 
inhabitants,  possessed  very  little  of  the 
^ous  smell  that  renders  our  tobacco  such 
^  extensive  nuisance.     It  was  curious  in 

K  3 
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how  very  few  words  Mrs.  Frederick  madi 
ConstaDce  understand  that  she  would  per 
mit  her  to  aocompaay  her  to  church ;  how 
ever  the  matter  was  made  intell^ble,  an< 
she  went. 

When  they  returned,  it  was  just  tim 
to  go  to  dinner.  Mr.  Thcnuton  was  bettei 
and  they  all  assembled  in  the  dimng-roooo 
Just  before  grace,  the  old  man  glance 
hastily  round  the  table,  and  said  quaintl; 
to  his  sister  : 

"  Mistress  Parker^  where  is  the  rev^rem 
gentleman?" 

'^Ah!  brother/'  said  she  smiling  an< 
shaking  her  head,  *^  I  took  the  advice  c 
this  dear  girl  here ; — " 

"  Advice — what  advice  ?"  exclaimed  Mi 
Thornton. 

It  was  evident  there  was  a  storm  coming 
so  Mrs.  Frederick  sat  down  with  her  grejf 
hound  on  her  lap,  and  told  it  in  Italia 
that  she  hoped  it  would  not  be  kept  ver 
long,  ^ittle  treasure),  witiiout  its  dinner. 

"Ah!  we  know,  don't  we  Constance f 
said  Mrs.  Pgffker,  looking  very  sly. 
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Constance  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Mr. 
Tbomton,  as  she  was  perfectly  determined 
not  to  accept  the  terms  on  which  alone 
die*  could  obtain  his  wealth,  and  although 
Mrs.  Parker  had  placed  her  in  an  embarrass- 
iag  situation,  she  possessed  a  good  deal 
of  natural  composure,  and  she  was  less  an- 
i^yed  by  it  than  most  girls  would  have  been. 

*^  I  will  tell  you  what  advice,  unde,  if 
Hrs.  Parker  objects  to  do  so,"  said  she, 
seeing  Mr.  Thornton  grow  more  and  more 
angry, 

''I  thought,  dear,  you  might  not  quite 
like  it ;"  said  Mrs.  Parker. 

Constance  thought  that  in  that  case, 
Mrs.  Parker  might  as  well  have  not  begun 
^  subject ;  but  without  further  preface, 
^e  distinctly  repeated  what  she  had  said 
^  ho*  aunt,  and  on  what  grounds.  She 
W  passed  her  life  with  very  good-tempered 
P^le,  and  she  was  not  at  all  prepared 
for  all  the  angry  and  bitter  things  with 
which  Mr.  Thornton  retorted ;  for  all  the 
leflectiona  upon  meddling,   and  sanctity. 
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and  impertinence,  with  which  her  well- 
meaning  step  was  visited.  It  did  not  im- 
prove matters,  when  she  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  exchange  glances  of  unSfeigned 
triumph  and  delight. 

*•  Come,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Frederick,  at  last, 
"  that  will  do — we  want  to  go  to  dinner." 

This  of  course  produced  a  repetition  of 
the  heads  of  discourse,  after  which  they 
did  go  to  dinner,  with  whatever  appetites 
they  might  severally  possess. 

Now  Mr.  Thornton  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  say  whatever  he  pleased,  without 
restraint,  to  all  his  relations,  quite  confi- 
dent that  they  would  be  very  anxious  to 
be  forgiven  afterwards  on  the  strength  of 
his  money,  that  he  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  Constance  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence  at  table;  and  his 
anger  being  spent  with  his  words,  he  felt 
embarrassed  at  not  being  on  good  terms 
with  his  favourite.  Mrs.  Parker  did  not 
venture  to  speak  to  her,  until  the  interdict 
of  his  displeasure    was    removed  by   his 
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addressing  ber.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
never  noticed  her  at  all,  and  she  sat  very 
quietly,  but  witbout  any  awkwardness, 
which  might  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  that  she  was  going  home 
the  next  day.  And  she  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  would  not  show,  nor*  indeed 
feel  any  resentment  on  such  an  occasion, 

hi  would  calmly  resolve  not  to  put  herself 

• 

^  the  way  of  such  annoyances  another 

time. 

"You  don't  eat  any  fish,  Constance," 
said  Mr.  Thornton  turning  suddenly  to 

her. 

'*Not  any,  thank  you." 

''Let  me  send  you  some,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Parker,  directly,  •*  I  declare  I  quite 
forgot—" 

**  None,  thank  you,"  repeated  Constance, 
^^le  to  restrain  a  smile. 

Mr.  Thornton  gave  one  of  his  quick, 
^te  glances  round  the  table,  and  then 
^ked  Constance  to  take  wine  with  him. 
She  went  through  the  ceremony. 
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A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  sent  his 
plate  round  to  her,  desiring  to  be  he^[iod 
to  the  dish  that  stood  before  her.  She 
complied.  As  soon  as  it  was  brought  to 
him,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  it  is  curry  I  Why  did  you  send 
it  to  me,  child  ?'* 

"  Because  you  asked  for  it,  Sir,"  repUed 
Constance. 

'*  I  did  not  know  what  it  was,"  said  he. 
"  Take  it  away, — villanous  compound  !" 

Constance  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  last 
remark,  and  Mrs.  Parker  began  to  talk 
to  her. 

"  Did  I  not  hear,  love,  that  you  had 
learned  Hebrew  ?"  she  asked. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Constance,  **  it  was  the 
first  language  papa  taught  me." 

"  Hebrew?"  cried  Mr.  Thornton. 

Constance  seemed  to  consider  this  as  an 
interjection,  for  she  did  not  confirm  his 
doubts. 

"Did  you  not  find  it  very  difficult?" 
asked  Mrs.  Parker. 
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"  Oh  yes,  at  first/'  replied  Constance ; 
"it  is  as  hard  to  read  the  letters  and  points 
together  as  the  treble  and  bass  in  music." 

''Think  of  that,  Mrs.  Frederick,"  said 
Mrs.  Parker,  "  Constance  can  read  He- 
krew." 

*'  I  am  really  not  at  all  envious  of  her  ac- 
Tiirements/'  replied  Mrs.  Frederick,  shut- 
ting her  eyes,  ^'  particularly  now  that  I  am 
^eagprossed  with  that  dear  German." 

"  Don't  you  read  Hebrew  from  right  to 
left  r  asked  Mrs.  Parker. 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

''And  pray,"  said  Mr.  Thornton  testily, 
for  he  was  determined  not  to  be  upon 
neutral  terms  with  Constance,  and  not  to 
<luarrd  until  she  made  it  up  with  him, 
"pray,  what  good  has  it  done  you  ?" 

''  Reading  from  right  to  left.  Sir  ?" 

''  No,"  said  he,  suppressing  a  smile, 
'^  learning  Hebrew." 

"  It  has  given  me  pleasure,  and  strength- 
coed  my  power  of  attention,"  replied  Con- 
stance quietly. 
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"  Oh !  I  forgot,  you  are  a  logician." 
No  answer  from  Constance.  '^  Perhaps 
you  don't  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
one  language  is  enough  for  a  woman  to 
make  mischief  with." 

*^  As  she  can  only  talk  one  language  at 
once,  I  don't  think  she  is  likely  to  be  more 
mischievous  with  half  a  dozen  than  with 
one,"  returned  Constance.  **  But  I  think 
the  less  mischief  she  commits  at  all,  the 
better." 

"Very  well;  bear  that  in  mind  then," 
said  Mr.  Thornton. 

**  I  am  more  likely  to  forget  other 
people's  ideas  than  my  own.  Sir,"  replied 
Constance  coolly. 

After  this  there  was  a  long  silence.  He 
seemed  to  find  that  quarrelling  made  no 
impression  on  her,  so  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  general  conversation  of  a 
more  amicable  nature.  This  was  difficult, 
as  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Frederick  would 
speak  to  Constance,  and  she  showed  no 
disposition  whatever  to  speak  to  him.     She 
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sat  pulling  to  pieces  the  bunch  of  grapes 
on  her  plate,  thinking,  if  truth  must  be 
told,  about  Mr.  Forde,  and  his  probable 
retuTQ  to  Elmsforde. 

''What  beautiful  hair  that  girl  has/' 
said  Mr.  Thornton  to  his  sister. 

"Constance,  dear,  do  you  hear  that?" 
said  Mrs.  Parker,  rising  directly  from 
table. 

Constance  looked  up,  and  thinking  merely 
that  her  aunt  was  making  the  signal  for  her 
departure,  prepared  to  follow  her  from  the 
room. 

*'  Uncle  Thornton  said  you  had  beautiful 
hair,  dear,"  repeated  Mrs.  Parker. 

*'  Oh  !  he  is  very  kind,"  said  Constance. 

''What  an  idiot  the  girl  is,"  said  Mr. 
*''ederick  in  a  whisper  to  his  wife,  as  he 
held  open  the  door  for  the  ladies.  *'  Any 
^^e  else  with  her  cards  to  play,  would  have 
^ured  at  least  a  handsome  legacy.'' 

When  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies  it 
^  little  more  than  three  o'clock,  and  how 
the  afternoon  was  to  pass  became  a  matter 
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of  some  conjecture  to  Constance.  Mrs. 
Frederick,  to  be  sure,  had  her  greyhound, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  his  Turkish  pipe ;  but 
Constance  finding  that  nobody  meant  to  go 
to  church,  put  on  her  things,  and  went  to 
walk  in  the  garden. 

There  was  a  broad  gravel  walk  running 
along  the  back  of  the  house  close  under 
the  windows,  and  there  she  paced  up  and 
down,  rejoicing  in  her  own  heart  that  she 
was  not  doomed  to  live  with  a  person  of  so 
capricious  and  violent  a  temper,  and  won- 
dering very  much  that  Mrs.  Parker  should 
thii^  any  possible  amount  of  money  a 
recompense  for  her  present  endurances. 

^'  If  papa  and  mamma  were  in  want,'' 
she  thought,  *'  I  could  bear  it.  I  would 
bear  anything  to  supply  them  with  the 
means  of  existence  :  but  there  is  something 
in  abuse,  which  no  woman  can  undei^ 
without  feeling  degraded  by  it.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  a  species  of  injury  that  she  can- 
not return.  And  many  a  person  whc 
would    shrink  religiously   from  rendering 
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evil  for  evil,  feels,  without  analysing  the 
sentiment,  that  a  wrong  which  can  be  re- 
draBsed,  is  already  forgiven.  To  pardon  a 
prostrate  enemy  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  re- 
venge ;  but  to  forgive,  in  the  silent  heart,  an 
losnh  Against  which  we  have  no  defence, 
which  may  be  repeated  again  before  the 
ding  of  the  first  unkindness  is  worn  out, 
tbis  is  indeed  a  virtue  which  man  cannot  in 
bimself  attain.  And  so,"  said  Constance, 
Stopping  short  in  her  walk, "  I  don't  forgive 
Mr.  Thornton  fiwr  his  violence.  Papa  though 
would  say  that  I  ought/'  She  passed  her 
^^  over  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  "  And  I 
^;  I  will  call  him  uncle  Thornton  the 
i^time  he  speaks  to  me.'' 

At  this  moment  a  window  close  to  where 
^  stood  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr. 
Thornton's  voice  called  from  it,  requesting 
^^  know  what  she  was  doing  there. 

**  Walking,  uncle  1"  she  replied,  turning 
round. 

''  I  should  rather  say  standing  still,"  he 
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returned.     **  Are  you  not  afraid  of  takioj 
cold  r 

**  Not  at  all ;  it  is  a  thing  I  never  do 
But,  pray,  is  an  open  window  a  specific  fo 
gout  ?" 

'*  No,  mistress,"  said  Mr.  Thornton 
looking  very  much  pleased  ;  **  althougl 
you  care  vastly  whether  I  have  the  gout  o 
not.'* 

"I  do  really,  uncle,"  said  Constano 
mischievously ;  **  for  you  know  I  don't  gi 
home  till  to-morrow  afternoon." 

This  reply  seemed  to  delight  him  stil 
more ;  and  after  indulging  in  a  heart; 
laugh,  he  said ; 

"Come,  I  want  to  shake  hands  will 
you." 

**  Well,  I  should  be  exceedingly  happ 
to    oblige  you,"    said  Constance,   "  if 
could  reach  you  without  stepping  on  Mn 
Parker's  flower-beds." 

'*  Oh  !  never  mind  the  flower-beds,"  sai( 
Mr.  Thornton,  stretching  his  hand  out  o 
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the  window,  and  shaking  hers  heartily.  ^'  I 
respect  you,  Constance ;  and  you  are  the 
only  woman  for  many  years  that  I  have  seen 
cause  to  respect/' 

With  that,  he  suddenly  shut  down  the 
window,  and  left  Constance  to  pursue  her 
solitary  walk.  At  length,  tea-time  arrived, 
and,  some  time  later  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Thornton  hegged  Constance  to  sing  one  of 
Handel's  songs. 

She  hesitated,  and  said :  ''  If  Mrs.  Par- 
ker had  no  objection — " 

"  What !  have  you  not  found  out  by  this 
time  that  I  am  master  in  this  house  ?"  said 
Mr.  Thornton. 

"  I  beg,  Sir,  that  you  will  undeceive 
J^^rself.  I  am  the  master  in  this  house," 
^d  Frederick  Parker,  insolently. 

**  You  are  a  puppy.  Sir.  Go  and  open 
fte  piano !"  returned  Mr.  Thornton,  with 
^Jifiiderable  asperity. 

Mr.  Frederick  thought  proper  to  sit  quite 
^tiU  for  about  five  minutes  after  receiving 
thia  command ;  but  not  being  able  to  get 
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rid  of  the  impression  tliat  his  uncle's  ej 
was  fixed  upon  him,  he  went,  at  the  end  < 
that  time,  to  the  piano  as  if  by  acciden 
and  opened  it.  However,  that  this  indi{ 
nity  might  not  be  altogether  unrevengec 
he  talked  with  his  wife,  in  Italian,  yei 
loudly  during  the  song. 

Mr.  Thornton  lost  all  patience  at  las 
and  requested  him  in  plain  terms  to  I 
silent,  or  to  leave  the  room. 

He  retorted,  that  as  his  uncle  could  n( 
comprehend  a  word  of  what  he  uttered,  1: 
did  not  imagine  it  would  have  engaged  h 
attention. 

Mr.  Thornton  called  him  an  idiot ;  an 
begged  Constance,  as  a  great  favour,  1 
give  him  the  second  movement  of  her  vei 
delightful  song  over  again. 

She  went  over  it  very  cheerfully ;  ao 
Mr.  Frederick  threw  himself  into  an  attitud( 
and  scowled  at  Mr.  Thornton,  in  whic 
pleasing  condition  she  left  him,  when  sh 
retired  for  the  night. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  next  mort 
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iogi  Mrs.  Frederick's  Gennan  master  came, 
and  aboat  an  hour  was  spent  in  gasping 
OQt  the  harmonious  sounds  with  which  that 
richest  of  languages  is  so  abundantly  fur- 
nished. Then  followed  a  long  dialogue  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  on  scented  soap  ; 
^r  which,  Mr.  Frederick  put  his  guitar 
into  tune,  and  then  put  it  by  again ;  and 
then  a  painter  came  to  take  the  grey- 
bound's  likeness,  which  afforded  very  ac- 
tive employment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
for  another  hour ;  and  then  luncheon  was 
served,  soon  after  which,  Constance  had  the 
ettieme  pleasure  of  seeing  the  empty  car. 

• 

'^e  roll  up  to  the  front  door,  which  was 
^  convey  her  home.  Mr.  Thornton  had 
^^t  yet  made  his  appearance,  and  Con- 
gee was  about  to  leave  her  adieux  to  him 
^th  Mrs.  Parker  (in  which  case,  by  the 
"yc,  they  would  have  been  sure  never  to 
*^^^e  reached  him),  when  he  suddenly  en- 
tered the  room,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
^^ing-stick,  and  took  her  hand  to  lead 
'^er  to  the  carriage.    Mrs.  Parker  followed 
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them  close  across  the  hall,  but  she  was  not 
able  to  overhear  her  brother,  who  whis- 
pered to  Constance : 

"  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  my  proposal  ? 
Yes,  or  no  V 

'*  No,  then,  uncle,*'  said  Constance,  "  no ; 
but  with  many  thanks." 

*'  Well,  well,"  he  said,  handing  her  into 
the  carriage,  and  putting  a  small  pocket- 
book  into  her  hands  ;  "  God  bless  you  1 
you  ever  want   anything,   ask   me  for  it. 
Ah,   Mistress   Parker,"   said  he,    turnin 

■ 

round  and  confronting  her  as  the  carriages 
drove  off,  "  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape? 
— upon  my  word,  a  very  narrow  escape." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Come  cheerly,  Theckla,  be  my  own  brave  girl ! 
See,  there's  thy  loving  mother.     Thou  art  in 
Thy  father's  arms. 

WALLEN8TBIN« 

Ah !  nin£ei  desleal !  y  desa  suerte 
Se  guarda  el  juramento  que  me  diste  ? 
0  condicion  de  vida  dura  y  fuerte ! 
0  fEilso  amor. 

OARCILASO    DB    LA   VEOA. 

Jt  was  evening  when  Constance  reached 
^^  home.  Although  she  had  been  absent 
^y  a  week,  she  watched   every  turn  of 

^  road  with  impatience,  until  darkness 
^liged  her  to   desist  from  her  employ- 

^^Ut,  when  she  leaned  back  in  the   car- 

!^^ge,  and  amused  herself  partly  with  guess- 
es whereabouts  she  might  be  at  the  mo- 

^lat,  and  partly  with  reviewing  the  events 

^OL.   J.  L 
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of  the  last  week,  "  So/*  she  thought,  "  one 
word  spoken  would  have  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  a  splendid  fortune,  estates,  and 
carriages,  and  money,  more  than  I  ever 
dreamed  of!  Certainly,  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction !  But  nothing  ever  was  stran- 
ger than  my  good  uncle  Thornton ;  to  ask 
me  coolly  to  give  up  Mr.  Forde.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  him.  Why,  surely,  that 
is  Lady  Hemshaw's  shrubbery,  and  that 
the  mill-stream.     I  am  just  at  home." 

The  carriage  stopped,  the  door  opened, 
lights  were  brought  forward,  and  Constance 
flew  into  the  house. 

**  Dear  papa,  dear  mamma,"  she  cried, 
embracing  them  by  turns,  "  am  I  not  good 
to  be  so  punctual?" 

"  Very  good,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  D'Oy— 
ley,  smiling ;  ''  and  your  mamma  and  I  feel- 
particularly  flattered,  knowing  ourselves  tc^ 
be  the  only  inducement  to  your  speedj^ 
return." 

"  Oh,  papa !"  said  Constance  taki^  a 
chair  close  to  the  fire,  ''  how  malicious  yW 


\ 
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are.  Now,  while  I  am  getting  quite  warm, 
tell  me  all  the  week's  news.  Is  Isabel 
come  back  ?" 

''  I  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Forde  this  mom- 
ing,"  said  Mr.  D'Oyley,  *'  saying  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  remain  in  town 
another  week ;  but  that,  of  course,  he  was 
hastening  every  body,  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power/' 

**  Why,  mamma,"  said  Constance,  laugh- 

• 

HJg,  "  did  you  ever  know  papa  so  mis- 
chievous ?  I  am  sure  I  asked  no  questions 
ihout  Mr.  Forde.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
^hen  Isabel  comes  back." 

*'She  is  not  returned,  my  dear;  but  I 
^0  not^  exactly  know  her  movements.  Sir 
^rge  seems  to  think  that  they  will  scarcely 
he  back  before  the  wedding;  they  have  found 
^  many  things  to  do.  Lady  Hernshaw  is 
^Ived  to  have  every  thing  in  a  style  of 
great  splendour." 
**  Do  you  know  how  Isabel  is,  mamma  ?" 
*'  Sir  George  says  that  she  is  very  much 
^gged.    Lady  Hernshaw  takes  her  out  a 

L  2 
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great  deal.    Do  you  know,  Mr.  D'Oyley,  I 

■ 

always  pity  that  poor  girl/' 

"  So  do  I,"  returned  Mr.  D'Oyley  ;  "but 
if  my  little  Constance  were  not  the  steadiest 
person  in  the  world,  I  should  have  been 
very  much  averse  to  her  forming  an  inti- 
macy with  her,  charming  as  she  is,  for 
nobody  can  have  received  an  education  like 
hers' with  impunity." 

*'  I  am  sure,'*  said  Constance,  **  nobody 
can  help  loving  her,  she  has  the  sweetest 
manners ;  and  I  really  think  she  is  not  at 
all  vain  of  her  beauty — and  such  beauty  !" 

"Well,  but  as  yet  you  have  given  us 
no  account  of  your  visit,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oy- 

**  Presently,  mamma.     I  am  first  going 
to  make  tea,"  said  Constance,  placing  her- 
self at  the  table.    '*  I  have  not  had   that 
pleasure  for  so  long.     How  comfortable  we^^ 
look  ;  ten  times  more  comfortable  than  Mrs^ 
Parker  in  her  fine  house !     Papa,  hu*^  yoi* 
heard  of  Edgar  since  I  have  been  away"^' 

"Yes,   my  dear  ;  I  received  an  urge^ 
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letter  from  him,  desiring  to  be  present  at  a 
certain  ceremony." 

"  Oh,  dear  fellow !  I  hope  you  will 
allow  him  ;  though  I  fancy  it  is  a  certain 
cake  to  which  he  is  looking  forward  the 
njost  earnestly.  Another  cup,  papa  ?  You 
don't  pay  any  particular  respect  to  my  tea- 
Diaking  after  all.  But  now  for  my  week's 
adventures.'' 

To  her  great  satisfaction,  Mr.  D'Oyley 

t^ted   Mr.   Thornton's  prognostics  with 

great  indifference.  Mr.  Forde  had  explained 

^is  affairs   to  him,  and  they   were   in   a 

^ost  prosperous  condition  ;  so  having  given 

instance  his  letter,  that  she  might  look 

^*^ough  it  before  she  went  up  stairs,  they 

^^arated  for  the  night. 

The  week  passed,  and  not  very  slowly, 

^^en  to  Constance;  there  were  so  many 

^l^ings  to  be  done,  and  all  their  acquaint- 

^ces  happened  to  call  about  this  time  to 

^  how  she  did,  and  hear  what  she  was  to 

^  married  in,  which  rather  delayed  the 
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''  A  note  for  me  ?"  said  Constance,  t 
it  up  from  the  breakfast-table  one  mo 
as  she  came  down.  ''Mamma,  Isat 
come  home.  How  glad  Lord  Bevis  wi 
papa." 

^'Ah,  my  dear!''  said  Mr.  D'O 
shaking  his  head. 

"  What !  you  do  not  agree  with  hi 
his  opinion  of  Isabel  ?" 

"Not  entirely.  He  believes  tha 
beauty  is  the  infallible  sign  of  a  dispoi 
as  perfect ;  he  believes  implicitly  th 
her  education  had  marred  her  characi 
would  likewise  have  destroyed  that  c 
site  expression  which  we  all  admin 
much." 

'*  I  think  he  is  right,"  said  Const; 
''  but  I  may  go  and  see  her  to-day,  man: 

"Certainly,    my   dear;    but  we 
must  call  on  the  Manleys,    and  th> 
is  so  long  since  we    paid  Mrs.    D} 
visit." 

*'  True  ;  but  I  am  not  on  ceremonj 
the  Hemshaws,  at  least  not  with  I 
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I  can  step  in  there  after  we  huve  paid  our 
debts  elsewhere." 

So,  by  a  little  contrirance,  Constance 
ioaiiaged  to  shorten  the  other  visits  suffi- 
ciently to  give  her  time  to  spend  at  least  a 
few  minutes  with  her  friend  before  their 
dinner  hour. 

Isabel  had  just  completed  her  toilet  for 
dinoer,  and  was  sitting  in  her  dressing-room 
beside  a  stand  of  choice  flowers,  with  which 
^he  was  feigning  to  be  occupied,  while 
Lady  HemshaW  standing  by  her  side  was 
i^lding  forth  on  some  topic  with  great 
fervour.  Constance  just  caught  the  word 
**  Opera  Box,"  as  she  entered. 

''  Ah  I"  cried  Isabel  springing  up,  and 
^ping  her  in  her  arms,  ''  here  is  this 
^^^y  late,  naughty  girl  come  at  last.  I 
^^  sure  she  would  not  keep  me  waiting 
^  to-morrow;  and  I,  being  kept  prisoner 
y  this  horrid  cold,  could  not  venture  forth 
^  quest  of  her." 

Xady    Hemshiiw    embraced   Constance 
^^  a  great  show  of  favour,  and  reminding 
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Isabel  that  Lord  Bevis  was  down  stairs,  sa 
she  would  leave  the  young  ladies  to  have 
few  minutes'  conversation  together. 

*'  You  must  time  me,  Isabel  ;*'  said  Coi 
stance  sitting  down  beside  her. 

"  Oh  !  dear,  Lord  Bevis  can  wait,*'  sa 
Isabel ;  ''  he  had  better  learn  that  lessc 
early ;  patience,  Constance,  is  a  virtue ;  don 
I  talk  very  hoarse  ?  I  caught  a  dreadf 
cold  at  Lady  Amersham's ;  but  mamma 
government  terminates  so  soon,  that — wh; 
do  you  think  of  this  bracelet  ?"  She  pointi 
to  one  that  she  had  just  clasped  lipc 
her  beautiful  arm — a  gorgeous  piece 
jewellery. 

Constance  gave  the  bracelet  a  due  sha 
of  admiration ;  but  she  thought  that  tl 
costliest  decoration  could  add  but  litt 
beauty  to  the  symmetrical  hand  and  ar 
which  fell  so  gracefully  on  the  sofa  besii 
her. 

'*  My  Lord's  last  present !"  said  Isabc 
as  her  fingers  played  absently  with  i 
flexible  links.    *'  What  will  he  give  me  ne: 
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I  wonder  ?  I  should  think  he  had  almost 
exhausted  the  invention  of  his  jeweller.  By 
tke  bye,  Constance,  Mr.  Forde  can  well 
afford  such  trifles — what  has  he  given 
you  ?" 

"I  would  not  receive  any  presents," 
said  Constance.  **  I  told  him  frankly  that 
if  he  wished  to  give  me  any  hy  and 
bye,  he  might ;  but  I  would  take  nothing 
of  any  value  as  yet." 

"You  are  a  strange  girl,  Constance," 
said  her  friend.  *'  I  don't  believe  you  care 
for  him;  do  you  now  ?" 

"Not?  Oh,  Isabel!" 

"  Well— not  extremely— not  extravagantly 
"^wn  it  now." 

"Indeed,  Isabel,  I  cannot  own  that,  even 
^  please  you." 

"Come,"  said  Isabel  rising  hastily,  **  I 
^^t  introduce  you  to  Lord  Bevis  to-day. 
^t  will  delight  him  I  am  sure.  Why,  you 
^ould  not  wait  till  you  see  him  in  the 
church ;  you  would  scream,  I  am  certain. 

l3 
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We  will  not  ran  any  risk  of  the  kind ;  I 
have  grown  very  prudent  lately." 

''  I  do  hope,  Isabel — "  Constance  began. 

"  Hope  ?"  exclmmed.  Isabel ;  "  there  is 
hope  in  sorrow,  there  is  hope  in  doubt, 
hope  in  difficulty,  in  peril ;  but  there  is 
none  arising  from  deceit,  except — " 

''  Oh  !  then  Isabel,"  cried  Constance 
interrupting  her,  **  be  wiser  than  to  persist 
in  falsehood.     It  is  not  too  late." 

"  No,  as  you  say,  not  too  late,"  said 
Isabel  with  a  haughty  smile,  then  changing 
her  manner  with  her  usual  facility,  she 
added;  *'why,  what  a  colour  you  have, 
Constance.  I  frightened  you  with  my 
heroics,  which  after  all,  were  meant  only 
as  a  general  remark.  My  Lord  and  t  are 
the  best  friends  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
he  has  just  spent  a  thousand  pounds  in 
fitting  up  my  boudoir ;  to  which  piece  of 
extravagance  I  could  apply  a  very  well- 
known  proverb  if  I  would  ;  but  I  thank 
Heaven  I  have  not  received  so  expensive 
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AQ  education,  as  mamma  would  say,  to 
teach  me  to  talk  proverbs !'' 

''  I  cannot  understand  you,  Isabel ;"  said 
Constance. 

"  And  is  not  that  the  reason  we  are  so 
fond  of  each  other  ?"  asked  Isabel.  **  No 
two  people  can  be  more  unlike  than  we  are^ 
certainly.  Come,  Lord  Bevis  will  lose  all 
patience  if  I  loiter  here  any  longer ;  I  have 
not  seen  him  yet,  since  I  returned.'' 

"Then  really  I  will  not  go  with  you," 
^d  Constance.  "  I  will  say  good  bye 
here." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Isabel  ;  "  no — do 
*obKge  me,  now.  I  would  much  rather  it 
Were  so.    Come,  you  won't  refuse." 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  refuse  you  any- 
thiQg/'  said  Constance  smiling,  as  she  met 
"^e  transparent  dark  eyes  of  her  friend 
^nied  beseechingly  to  hers ;  "  you  must  do 
^  you  please  with  me." 

Wd  Bevis  hast^ed  towards  them  di- 
^tly  the  door  was  opened,  and  taking  the 
'^^d  of    Isabel,    began    to    express    his 
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delight  at  meeting  her  again  after  so  lo 
an  absence. 

Constance  was  very  much  surprise 
having  heard  so  much  from  her  frie 
against  his  appearance,  to  find  that  1 
deformity  was  scarcely  apparent ;  and  1 
countenance  appeared  so  full  of  intellc 
and  feeling,  as  he  addressed  Isabel,  tt 
she  could  not  refrain  from  wonder 
his  possessing  so  little  influence  over  h 
heart. 

**You  are  so  very  kind,"  said  Isal 
with  a  smile,  in  which  Constance  alo 
traced  a  touch  of  irony ;  **  I  have  to  thai 
you  for  another  proof  of  your  attention- 
really  you  are  too  generous." 

She  glanced  at  the  bracelet  which  s! 
wore ;  and  Lord  Bevis  raised  the  hai 
which  he  still  held  to  his  lips,  while  his  ey 
spoke  the  deUght  he  felt  at  seeing  his  pi 
sent  accepted. 

**  And  now,"  said  she,  "  I  must  intr 
duce  you  to  my  dear  friend  Constant 
You  are  already  so  well  acquainted  wi 
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Mr.  D'Oyley,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  be  made  known 
to  his  daughter." 

Lord  Bevis  then  shook  hands  with  Con- 
stance, and  expressed  himself  very  happy 
ifl  the  idea  that  Isabel  would  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  friendship  for  the  future. 
He  believed  she  would  derive  much  pleasure 
and  benefit  from  her  society,  as  he  had 
done  from  that  of  Mr.  D'Oyley. 

Constance  made  a  suitable  reply,  and 
Wng  well  aware  that  she  was  de  trop  in  the 
present  company,  she  bade  Isabel  good  bye, 
^d  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  Isabel  who 
^  been  standing  silent  for  the  last  few 
^nutes,  put  her  arms  round  Constance 
Without  speaking,  and  accompanied  her  to 
the  door  of  the  room,  then  clasping  her  in 
^  long  embrace,  and  kissing  her  fervently, 
^^^  left  her  free,  and  turned  hastily  away, 
^^d  Constance  very  often  called  to  mind 
afterwards  that  when  she  last  kissed  her 
^^nd,  her  face  was  wet  with  tears. 

^en  she  returned  home,  she  found  a 
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beautifxil  bouquet  of  flowers  from  Eltns 
which  her  mamma  told  her  were  left  ^ 
message  that  Mr.  Forde  was  expected 
that  night. 

She  spent  half  the  evening  in  anra: 
and .  re-arranging  her  flowers,  and  as 
her  mamma  (who  was  sceptical)  how  n 
tural  it  was  for  Mr.  Forde  not  to  have  w 
in  fact  how  unnecessary  it  was,  when  i 
day  he  was  hoping  to  come  down,  a 
her.  K  he  disliked  writing  only  half  as 
as  she  did,  the  matter  was  easily  expl 
Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  Gonstanc 
so  opposed  to  suspicion,  that  she 
be  deceived  a  hundred  times  without 
ing  the  lesson  of  mistrust. 

The  next  morning  she  certainly  n 
more  careful  toilet  than  usual.  The  f: 
of  her  hair  did  not  please  her  until  sh 
altered  it  three  several  times,  and  i 
she  might  have  devised  more  improvei 
if  she  had  not  been  interrupted  b 
mother's  trusty  old  servant,  Jane 
house-keeper,  half  house-maid,  half  1 
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maid,  who  regularly  paid  Miss  Constance 
ft  morning  visits  to  fasten  her  dress,  and 
pay  her  some  genuine  compliment  on  her 
good  looks.  She  used  to  say,  before  she 
knew  Mr.  Forde,  that  as  the  gentlemen  did 
Dot  think  it  worth  while  to  flatter  her^  Jane 
tried  to  turn  her  head  as  much  as  a  score 
of  lovers. 

But  this  morning  Jane  preserved  such  a 
total  silence,  that  Constance  was  surprised, 
and  more  to  break  the  stillness  than  for  any 
other  reason,  she  asked  if  there  had  been  a 
^t  in  the  night. 

''Yes!    Miss   Constance,  a  very  sharp 
frost,*'  returned  the  maid. 
'*  And  how  is  mamma  this  morning  ?" 
"'  Your  Ma  is  middlings  Miss  Constance, 
^^  your  Pa  desires  you  will  go  into  his 
^tUdy  as  soon  as  you  are  dressed." 

**0h  dear  I  I  would  have  made  more 
^^te  if  I  had  thought  he  wanted  me, 
^*^ftnk  you-,  Jane  ;  my  handkerchief.  1  am 
^^ite  ready  I" 

She  flew  down  stairs,  and  entered  her 
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father's   8tu(jly ;  as   she   stooped   over 
chair  to  kiss  him,  he  put  his  arm  ro 
her,  and  detained  her  close  to  him. 

"  Well,  papa,  I  made  all  haste  ;" 
said. 

"  I  am   very   sorry,  my   dear  child 
have   to  tell   vou  some    news  of   a   ^ 
distressing  nature  which  reached  me 
morning,"    her   father   began    in    a 
tone. 

''Papa— -Harry,"  said  Constance  tun 
white. 

''No,  my  dear!  there  is  no  bad  r 
respecting  either  of  your  brothers.     1 
a  visit  early  this  morning  froip  Sir  Ge< 
Hemshaw,  who  informs  me  that  his  dai 
ter  eloped  last  night  from  his  house." 

*'  Isabel — and   with  whom  ?"  whisp 
Constance. 

"  My  poor  child  !    It  is  thought  that 
companion  wad  Mr.  Forde." 

Constance   dropped    her    head    on 
father's  shoulder  as  he  spoke,  and  rema 
silent.     There  was  a  long  pause,  du 
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which  Mr.  D'Oyley  stroked  back  her  hair 
from  time  to  time,  a  common  habit  of  his 
when  he  was  much  affected.  At  last^  Con- 
stance said : 

**  I  think,  papa,  I  am  stupified.  I  hardly 
understand  vou.     Mr.  Forde  and  Isabel  ?'* 

"I  grieve  to  say  it  is  so,"  replied  her 
fether ;  "  your  affliction  comes  from  a  quar- 

• 

ter  whence  you  least  looked  for  distress  ; 
but  I  know  you  will  .accept   this   sorrow 

with  submission,  you  will  be  patient  under 

it," 

"When  I  know,"  said  Constance,  press- 
*ug  her  hands  to  her  forehead  ;  *'  when  I 
^  certain  of  it." 

''He  came  down  to  Elmsforde  last  night. 
He  is  missing  this  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Ji'Oyley. 

''And  Isabel!"  said  Constance  as  if  to 
•herself. 

**It  is  indeed  a  heavy  trial,"  said  Mr. 
^'Oyley. 

Constance  sat  beside  him  some  time 
'^ing  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  silent 
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and  tearless:    At  last  she  rose  up,  ai 
she  should  like  to  go  to  her  mamma. 

Poor  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  having  but  c 
health  a^all  times,  was  so  overcomt 
faint  when  she  heard  the  news,  an 
D'Oyley  only  waited  to  see  her  restc 
consciousness  before  he  sent  for  Couj 
Her  firmness  certainly  astonished  her 
but  he  was  not  so  ignorant  as  to  n 
strength  for  indifference,  and  he  kne 
her  seeming  tranquillity  was  not  as( 
but  arose  from  the  torpor  of  a  i 
shock. 

As  soon  as  she  stood  up,  she  wc 
prised  to  find  that  she  trembled  exces 

"  I'll  wait  a  little,"  she  said. 

She  leaned  against  the  table,  ac 
hands  grew  as  cold  as  ice.  She  fe 
giddy,  and  her  breath  came  with  diff 

"  Papa-I  am  ill,"  she  said,  '*  I  hi 
ter  lie  down," 

Her  father  caught  her  as  she  fel 
when  she  came  to  herself,  she  was  ly 
the  sofa  in  the   drawing-room  wit 
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haod  in  bis,  and  Jane,  now  crying  heartily, 
bathiog  h^  forehead  with  eau-de-cologne. 

"She  is  better  now,  Margaret,^'  said  Mr. 
D'Oyley  turning  to  his  wife  who  was  seated 
ii  an  arm  chair  beside  the  sofa,  and  looking 
even  more  death-like  than  poor  Constance 
in  her  swoon. 

"Oh  1  dear  mamma,''  she  said  stretching 
OQt  ber  arms  to  her. 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  frightened.  I  was 
very  focdish ;  but  the  room  was  very  hot, 
aad  I  was  overcome  for  a  minute  I" 

An  hour  had  passed,  and  she  did  not 
bow  it.  She  would  sit  up  and  make  the 
breakfast.  Mr.  D'Oyley  in  vain  entreated 
W  to  keep  herself  quiet. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  she  would  rather  be 
employed  ;  she  was  sure  her  papa  would 
fet  her  have  her  way  to-day  at  least.'* 

This,  uttered  with  a  smile  that  made  his 
heart  ache,  procured  his  acquiescence  in 
^  she^hed. 

It  was  not  until  she  Was  surrendered  to 
^c  solitude  of  her  own  chamber  that  night, 


■^f-  ■ 
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that  she  sank  on  her  knees  and  gave 
to  a  torrent  of  the  bitterest  tears  sh 
ever  shed ;  tears  convulsively  wrung 
her  which  gave  her  no  relief,  but  s< 
to  leave  her  mind  free  to  more  acut< 
ception  of  the  shock  it  had  received, 
felt  shame— burning  shame,  that  sh 
so  misplaced  her  affections — trusted  i 
who  was  without  truth  ;  that  she  had 
so  blind ;  so  vain  too,  as  to  fancy  ths 
could  secure  regard ;  and  then  to 
that  she  had  wasted  her  sensibl 
loved,  as  if  there  were  no  fear  of  ch 
loved  as  she  meant  that  her  who! 
should  answer  it ;  and  having  freely  c 
the  dearest  treasures  of  her  heart  to 
that  they  should  be  flung  back  to  I 
worthless,  unconsidered  trifles. 

And  Isabel,  towards  whom  she  ft 
affection  of  a  sister,  whose  warm  en 
at  parting  she  yet  recalled— that 
should  be  a  party  in  her  wrong !  ^ 
Bohun's  warning'  flashed  upon  her  : 
she  had  been  the  victim   of  her  p 
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Isabel  did  make  a  system  of  conquest! 
Constance  wept  in  anguish— in  anger,  as 
she  thought  of  the  deceit  with  which  she 
bad  been  surrounded. 

After  a  time  she  became  calmer,  she  re- 
flected that  it  was  well  this  had  occurred ; 
that  if  she  had  married  a  man  capable  of 
this  inconstancy,  she  might  have  experienc- 
ed his  neglect,  when  it  would  have  been 
too  late  to  repair  the  error  of  her  choice ;  it 
was  very  well  too  that  he  had  discovered 
Us  mistake  in  time.  But,  if  he  had  dealt 
geaerously  with  her  ;  if  he  had  told  her  his 
^Qtiments,  or  hinted  them ;  or  let  her  see 
^  shade  of  coldness  in  his  manner,  she 
Would  have  been  content— she  would  have 
^missed  him  without  regret ;  but  that  he 
bud  not  thought  her  deserving  of  his  confi- 
dence,— well,  he  who  was  not  noble  enough 
^^  read  her  heart,  was  not  worthy  to  share 

• 

^^*  And  Isabel  1  she  who  had  been  so  ido- 
^ed,  had  returned  the  worship  of  her  lover 
Mth  as  deep  a  falsehood  1 — Then  Lady 
^^mshaw  rose  before  her  mind,   and  the 
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oruel  urgency  with  which  she  had  pressed  he 
daughter  to  accept  Lord  Bevis.  Poor  Isabc 
was  deeply  to  be  pitied !  Perhaps  she  migl 
have  resolved  to  escape  her  marriage  by  an 
desperate  means,  and,  in  her  agony,  had  wo 
over  Mr.  Forde  to  her  cause,  by  her  unrivall 
ed  fascinations.  She  might  repent,  for  th 
sake  of  Constance,  a  measure  which  sfa 
had  not  the  courage  to  abandon  for  he 
own.  But  whether  she  had  been  betrayed  b 
a  long  concerted  scheme,  or  whether  it  wf 
a  sudden  transport  of  passionate  excitemei 
on  his  part,  and  of  terror,  love,  or  miser 
on  her's— she  was  left  in  absolute  and  hop< 
less  darkness  ;  and  at  last  her  weary  hea] 
resigned  its  wrongs 

To  Memory,  and  Time's  old  daughter.  Truth. 
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.    CHAPTER  XV. 

He  who  for  love  hath  undergone 

The  worst  that  can  heial. 

Is  happier  thousand  fold  than  one 

Who  never  loved  at  all. 

A  grace  within  his  soul  hath  reigned* 

That  nothing  else  can  hring. 

Thank  God  for  all  that  I  have  gained 

By  that  high  sorrowing ! 

MILNB. 

TuBSB  exquisite  lines,  and  our  language 
contains,  I  think,  none  that  breathe  a  purer 
tone  of  feeling,  are  in  themselves  the  best 
explanation  x>f  real  love  that  philosophy 
can  suggest.  Adversity,  which  is  the  touch- 
stone  of  character  in  every  particular,  tests 
with  peculiar  strictness  the  delicate  and 
evanescent  hues  of  the  rainbow  passion — 
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love.  And  of  all  adversity,  the  sh 
to  a  lover  is  the  desertion  of  the  lov< 
ject.  A  great  modem  writer  has  saic 
no  man  remains  the  same  after  a 
pointment :  he  is  either  hardened  or  s 
ed.  The  same  thing  may  be  obser 
women  ;  and  one  charge  against  the 
of  single  blessedness  is  the  sourn( 
feeling  consequent,  it  is  generally  sup 
on  a  disappointment  of  the  heart.- 

But  these  noble  lines  teach  in 
sweet  philosophy  a  diflFerent  lesson, 
heart  that  has  loved  may  be  crushe 
not  embittered  :  and  could  we  pei 
to  the  core  those  who  accept  in  a 
spirit  the  frustration  of  their  hop 
should  learn,  I  believe,  that  their  vani 
been  stung  to  the  quick,  or  their  ii 
hurt  ;  or  their  pride  (God  wot)  hue 
or  the  stigma  of  celibacy  affixed  to 
if  they  be  women  ;  or  the  laugh  o 
world  turned  against  them,  if  they  b< 
These  have  been  disappointed  in  ma 
but  never  in  love.     For  the  beauty  c 
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is,  that  for  the  time  the  soul  selects  for 
itself  another  abode — even  the  person  of 
tbe  adored — and  thinks,  plans,  feels,  for 
tbat  other  one  as  it  has  been  used  to  do 
fot  the  frame  it  was  wont  to  animate ;— and 
this  annihilation  of  self,  though  the  meta- 
physician might  assure  you  it  was  intrin- 
sically selfish,  can  never  be  experienced 
^thout  a  temporary  conquest  over  the  worst 
part  of  our  nature ;  and  one  victory  gives 
power  of  resistance  for  the  future  ;  and 
power  begets  courage,  and  courage  begets 
soccess. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  in 
tke  resolution  with  which  Constance  dis- 
Nsed  from  her  parents  the  extent  of  her 
8^ering.  She  was  always,  before  them, 
^ployed,  always  equable,  if  not  cheerful 
^  her  manner ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
i&arked  injury  her  health  sustained,  that 
they  i^ere  made  aware  of  the  struggle 
^^^  underwent  to  attain  composure.  She 
Pondered  herself  at  the  physical  weak- 
^^  which  resulted  from  her  overtasked 
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Strength;  for  there  are  some 
are  scarcely  aware  themselves  of  1 
of  their  emotions,  till  they  note 
roads  on  the  frame ; — which  won 
support  the  seeming  paradox  tl 
goes  on  within  our  minds  of  whic 
not  conscious ; — a  theory  which  ii 
be  well  established,  would  cause  i 
among  the  philosophers. 

It  was  a  mild  bright  morning, 
were    ringing  for  church,  and  a 
gothic  porch  there  stood  a  group  < 
rent  quality  from  that  usually  foui 
ing  at  the  church  door  before  servi 

Mrs.  Manley  and  Mrs.  Dyce  ^ 
respective  daughters,  .and  Miss  E 
composed  the  party. 

"  We  are  early,  I  fancy,'*  s£ 
Manley,  looking  up  at  the  be 
speaking  loud  that  she  might  1 
above  the  old  jangling  bells  ;  "  we 
ter  wait  a  few  minutes." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Dyce. 
a  delightfrd  change  in  the  weather! 
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"  Yes — ^but  so  unseasonable  for  the  first 
week  in  December !"  replied  Mrs.  Manley. 
''  I  declare  one  might  sit  out  of  doors  to-day 
without  inconvenience/' 

*'  Oh !  let  us  be  glad  of  fine  weather 
whenever  it  comes,"  said  Mrs.  Dyce ;  "  we 
do  not  find  too  much  of  it  in  our  climate. 
By  the  bye,  my  dear  Mrs.  Manley,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  this  terrible  business  !" 

**  Oh !  I  never  was  so  shocked  in  my 
life,"  said  Mrs.  Manley,  "  I  declare ;  that 
poor  girl !  I  quite  felt  for  her." 

A  common  expression  this  ;  as  if  to  feel 
for  one's  neighbours  was  a  very  remarkable 
and  scarcely  credible  occurrence  1 

*'  So  did  I !"  returned  Mrs.  Dyce. 

"But  that  horrid  young  man!  "cried 
Mrs.  Manley.  "  I  never  liked  him ;  I  always 
said  to  Emma,  that  there  was  something  in 
his  smile — " 

"  So  you  did,  mamma  ;  but  this  is  some- 
thing so  atrocious." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dyce," 
said  Mrs.  Manley,  "  I  hardly  slept  a  wink 
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the  night  after  I  heard  it  :  you  se 
had  been  to  Hillsted  all  day,  and  my  id 
had  this  story  for  me  when  I  return 
I  was  astounded— a  good  for  noth 
wretch ! — " 

*^  One  really  looks  upon  him  in  the  lij 
of  a  common  swindler/'  said  Miss  Dyce. 

"  Oh !  don't  talk  of  him ;"  said  M 
Dyce;  '*  that  dreadful  girl !  it  will  come  ho 
to  her  some  day,  depend  on  it — so  intim 
as  the  Hernshaws  and  the  D'Oyleys  alws 
were  ! — But  these  runaway  matches  ne^ 
answer." 

"  Married  in  Scotland,  were  they  not  1 

*'  Yes,  and  now  are  gone  over  to  Franc 
of  course  ashamed  to  show  their  faces 
this  neighbourhood.'* 

"Ay — and  you  heard  that  Lady  Hei 
shaw — " 

"  No— what  ?— do  tell  me— 

"  Why,  as  soon  as  they  brought  her  t 

news,  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  vo 

ed  in  the  most  frightful  manner  that  s 

would  never  admit  her  daughter  to  her  hoi: 

sigsin,  even  if  she  were  ^l^x\\iv^«  Then  s 
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Wl  into  fits  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  day/' 

**  Dear»  dear,  what  an  awful  woman  she 
w  I"  said  Mrs.  Dyce  with  a  sigh. 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  urged  Mrs.  Man- 
%i  "  on  such  an  occasion  she  was  almost 
iHJsidc  herself." 
''True— hut  still  a  mother-" 
**  I  wonder  if  she  will  he  at  church  to- 
^y,"  said  Miss  Mauley. 

''Oh  dear  I  I  should  think  not,"  said 
^Dyce. 

"After  all,"  exclaimed  Miss  Browning 
^J^niptly,  "  there  must  have  been  some 
^ery  had  management  somewhere.  Con- 
*^ce  must  be  a  very  clumsy  girl.  I  rather 
^'^iiik  I  could  manage  to  keep  a  man,  when 
*  had  won  him." 

People  say,  my  dear,  replied  Mrs  Dyce, 
Uiat  to  keep  a  man  is  the  more  difficult 
*^k  of  the  two.  I  don't  know,  my  dear 
^^.  Manley,  (it  is  very  wicked  I  am  afraid 
^  talk  of  such  things  on  Sundays,)  but  I 
^n*t  know  if  you  recollect  that  old  comedy 
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The  Way  to  keep  Him,  Charles  Krai 
used  to  be  so  clever  in  hovemore" 

The  thought  would  intrude  itself  i 
Miss  Dyce's  head,  whether  it  was  a  gre 
crime  to  name  Mr.  Charles  Kemble 
the  church  door,  or  to  select  that  f 
for  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  her  nei 
hour's  offences.  But  Mrs.  Manley  rep 
that  she  remembered  him  perfectly, 
moreover  that  when  he  was  young,  he 
very  handsome;  and  then  she  remar 
that  it  was  time  to  go  in,  and  accordii 
the  party,  after  another  look  along  the  p: 
way,  entered  the  church. 

One  great  reason  for  their  delay 
their  anxiety  to  see  Constance :  they  wis 
to  know  how  she  would  look,  and  whe 
she  would  speak  to  them  or  not.  Ther 
always  a  mighty  curiosity  in  a  village  tc 
anybody  after  a  family  loss,  or  any  o 
misfortune. — It  is  amazing  to  see  the  p 
ladies  will  take  to  get  a  good  view  of 
person  under  distress ;  how  they  will  1 
and  twist  to  pry  beneath  the  black  vei 
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the  mourner,  and  discuss  among  themselves 
the  inroads  which  sorrow  may  have  made 
upon  the  face. 

When  these  good  ladies  took  their  seats 
they  beheld,  with  some  astonishment,  that 
Constance  was  in  her  usual  place  in  her 
father's  pew.  She  must  have  come  in  very 
early,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  she  did 
so  to  escape  the  very  meeting  they  had 
planned  for  her.  They  listened  very  atten- 
tively, but  they  heard  no  sobbing  from  that 
part  of  the  church ;  a  baby  who  was  going 
to  be  christened,  squalled  once  or  twice; 
but  curiosity  could  not  convert  that  sound 
into  any  human  approach  to  the  expression 
of  grief.  She  turned  over  her  leaves,  and 
stood  up  when  other  people  did ;  once  to 
be  sure  she  untied  her  bonnet  strings,  but 
then  the  rectory  pew  was  close  to  the  stove. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  she  did  not  mean 
to  treat  the  people  to  a  fainting  scene !  So 
they  set  themselves  to  investigate  Mr. 
D'Oyley's  sermon,  and  find  out  whether 
he  introduced  any  allusion  to  late  affairs  in 
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the  course  of  it ;  but  though  he  was  ver^ 
great,  as  they  called  it,  about  Jerusalenii 
they  could  not  detect  anything  which  might 
bear  upon  forsaken  ladies  or  inconstant 
swains. 

Constance  meanwhile,  having  very  pati-* 
ently  waited  till  every  body  was  out  of  the 
church,  and  her  papa  come  from  the  vestry, 
took  his  arm  and  walked  homewards. 

**  How  very  cold  it  is  to-day,  papa,'*  said 
she  drawing  her  shawl  closer  round  her. 

''  My  dear  child,  I  am  afraid  you  are  not 
well ;  every  body  is  wondering  at  the  mild* 
ness  of  the  weather." 

"  Not  very  well,  papa,"  said  Constance 
pausing  to  take  breath. 

**  I  shall  send  for  Mr.  Martyn  to-morrow, 
my  dear." 

''Oh,  pray  don't,  papa,  he  will  be  sure 
to  ask  me  if  I  have  not  something  on  my 
mind— or  some  horrid  question  of  the  sort." 

However  on  this  point  Mr.  D'Oyley  did 
not  yield  to  her  wishes,  and  Mr.  Martjm 
did  not  put  to  her  the  questions  she  dreaded, 
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because  the  afiair  was  too  public  to  have 
escaped  his  ears.  He  advised  air,  exercise, 
AQd  occupation ;  for  he  was  something  of  a 
pbilosopheri  and  there  were  many  occasions 
on  which  he  was  more  ready  than  his 
patients  to  throw  physic  to  the  dqgs. 

''There  is  one  thing,  mamma,  that  I 
^joice  at  in  this  affair,''  said  Constance — 
(for  she  could  sometimes  talk  over  the  mat- 
^  without  emotion,  at  other  times  the 
l^t  allusion  to  it  would  send  her  from  the 
'oom  in  tears  ;)  one  thing  pleases  me— my 
^sappointment,  as  they  call  it,  is  some- 
^ing  recognised.  They  cannot  accuse  me 
of  expecting  a  proposal  that  never  came. 
%  case  is  too  clear  for  misrepresentation 
•^is  it  not  ?" 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  did  not  quite  know  what 
^  Bay  to  this ;  she  had  rather  a  more  en- 
^ged  idea  of  village  ingenuity  than  her 
^^ghter ;  and  her  experience  proved  cor- 
^^*  Those  to  whom  the  match  had  not 
"^  confided,  at  the  first,  were  jealous  of 
^  circumstance,  and  were  glad  to   say 
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noW|  that  Mr.  Forde  had  been  drawn  in 
to  make  his  proposal,  and,  poor  man  I 
though  it  was  very  naughty  to  run  away 
at  80  short  a  notice,  perhaps  on  the 
whole,  it  was  not  to  be  so  much  won- 
dered at.  Then  some  doubts  arose  whether 
he  had  proposed  at  all ;  young  ladies 
sometimes  made  such  strange  mistakes. 
Then  Constance's  appearance  came  under 
discussion  :  some  people  wondered  that  she 
was  not  more  resigned,  and  thought  it  very 
wrong  of  her  to  look  so  pale ;  others  said 
that  she  was  a  girl  of  no  feeling,  and  that 
they  could  not  have  borne  up  against 
such  a  shock,  not  if  the  fate  of  the  nation 
had  depended  on  their  self-control. 

All  these  remarks  of  course,  came  duly 
round  to  her  ears  ;  her  friends  contented 
themselves  with  abusing  Mr.  Forde  violent* 
ly  and  wondering  how  it  was  possible  that 
she  could  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  young* 
man  of  such  very  bad  principles.  No¥r 
C!onstance  entertained  some  doubts  herselC 
of  the  degree  of  love  she  had  felt  for  Mr« 
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Forde:  a  great  deal  of  gratitude,  with  a 
very  diffident  and  sensitive  persoUi  is  a 
^good  counterfeit  for  the  tender  pas- 
nom  She  had  been  astonished  that  a  man 
sornndi  sought  and  admired;  so  rich,  so 
sgreeaUe,  should  have  selected  her,  and 
^  loved  him  for  it,  not  for  himself.  It 
Was  80  disinterested  in  him,  it  touched  the 
ouster-chord  in  her  own  heart.  People  did 
iU)t  know  that  her  greatest  agony  was,  that 
babel  could  have  betrayed  her.  She  already 
began  to  conjecture  that  the  love  which 
directs  an  existence,  springs  from  a  far 
deeper  and  more  perturbed  source  than  that 
^  which  arose  her  placid  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Forde's  suit. 

But  with  respect  to  his  principles,  the 
second  count  in  her  indictment,  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  she  had  not  been 
^  weak  as  to  love  a  man  of  bad  principles, 
^enever  a  man  does  anything  wrong, 
P^ple  accuse  his  principles — sometimes  his 
^^racter  is  in  fault,  sometimes  his  nerves  ! 
Mr,  Forde  was  wonderfully  particular  in 
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his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  Constance 
knew  it  He  was  fastidious  in  his  notions 
of  propriety  and  honour.  He  could  talk 
and  feel  with  great  accuracy,  but  his  cha- 
racter wanted  strength  to  oppose  success- 
fully a  temptation,  at  the  precise  moment 

that  it  was  offered  to  his  mind.  But  for 
the  temptation  he  would  have  passed 
through  life  with  a  reputation  for  every 
virtue  under  the  sun,  a  great  deal  more 
extolled  than  those  persons  who  had  now 
the  triumph  of  abusing  him.  For  a  little 
time,  these  conjectures  sufficed  to  amuse 
the  village;  but  one  Sunday  it  was  observed 
that  Lady  Hernshaw  passed  Constance  with 
a  haughty  bow :  it  was  their  first  meeting 
since  the  elopement. 

This  was  decisive.  It  was  evident  to 
the  whole  conclave  that  Lady  Hernshaw  was 
offended  with  Constance,  and  after  a  long 
debate  it  was  resolved  nem.  con.  that  Lady 
Hernshaw  believed  Constance  to  have  been 
accessary  to  her  daughter's  flight.  There 
was  no  other  way  of  interpreting  her  man- 
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ner.  The  case  was  clear.  There  had  been 
an  understanding  between  them.  Mr.  Forde 
^m  not  the  lover  of  Constance  but  of  Isabel ; 
and  Constance  had  feigned  to  receive  his 
attentions  for  the  purpose  of  screening 
Isabel  from  her  mother's  penetration.  Dear, 
d^  I  this  was  a  shocking  view  of  her  con- 
^ct;  they  almost  feared  it  would  look 
hardly  respectful  to  Lady  Hernshaw  if  they 
took  any  farther  notice  of  Miss  D'Oyley. 
She  was  very  young,  they  hoped  she  would 
repent,  and  Mr  D'Oyley  was  so  highly 
respectable ;  perhaps  it  would  be  kinder 
if  they  were  not  to  cut  her ;  any  marked 
difference  in  their  manner  would  now  be 
so  prejudicial  to  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.     The  World ! 

Constance  had  been  always  a  great  fa- 
vourite among  her  neighbours ;  but  a  breath 
^  shift  the  weathercock  of  popularity. 
She  could  not  imagine  the  reason  why 
people  received  her  coldly,  until  these 
sports  of  her  conduct  came  duly  round  tp 
her.     She  was  really  quite  indignant  at 
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first ;  for  not  having  done  anything  to  offend 
these  people,  she  did  not  see  why  they 
should  speak  of  her  so  unkindly ;  but  she 
reflected  that  they  loved  scandal,  and  did  not 
particularly  love  her,  and  therefore  it  was 
all  quite  natural,  and  very  conunon.  She  was 
then  possessed  with  some  vague  wishes  that 
people  would  speak  the  truth  about  her, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth;  but  a  little  more 
reflection  served  to  remind  her,  that  it  was 
not  quite  reasonable  to  expect  them  to 
depart  from  their  usual  habits  on  her  ac- 
count, and  that  the  best  thing  was  to  take 
it  quietly,  and  keep  out  of  their  way. 

Worse  and  worse  I  she  was  the  last  per- 
son they  wished  to  see  in  their  houses ;  but 
she  had  no  right  in  the  world  to  absent 
herself:  it  convinced  them  that  she  was 
ashamed  to  shew  herself,  but  it  proved  also 
that  she  had  no  idea  of  etiquette,  and  tha' 
she  had  thrown  off  even  the  semblance  c 
good  breeding,  by  thus  neglecting  her  f 
ther's  old  acquaintances. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

There  is  a  kind  of  nature  that  clears  up. 
The  instant  it  beholds  a  trying  thing  ; 
In  common  evils  hesitates  and  doubts. 
In  ills  of  moment  shews  acute  resolve. 

SHBBIDAN    KNOWLIS. 

Poor  Constance  was  very  generous,  very 
honest,  very  warm-hearted,  but  she  was 
not  old  enough  to  be  very  wise.  When  she 
found  that  Lady  Hernshaw's  manner  to- 
wards her  was  so  cold,  and  that  so  impor- 
tant a  meaning  was  attached  to  it  by  her 
acquaintances,  she  formed  the  resolution  of 
calling  upon  her  Ladyship,  and  asking  her 
frankly  what  she  had  done  to  offend  her, 
explaining  at  the  same  time  the  disagreeable 
impression  which  this  change  of  manner 
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had  produced  upon  her  friends.  This  is 
perhaps  what  every  candid  person  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  world,  would  like  to  do ;  and 
anything  more  unlikely  to  succeed  could 
never  be  attempted.  Lady  Hemshaw  said 
what  every  other  woman  of  the  world  would 
infallibly  say  in  the  same  circumstances  ; — 
she  had  not  been  aware  of  the  slightest 
alteration  in  her  manner  towards  Miss 
D'Oyley:  she  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to 
know  to  what  Miss  D'Oyley  alluded.  Oh ! 
yes,  she  did  recall  to  her  memory  that 
last  Sunday  she  had  passed  her  without 
shaking  hands ;  but  if  Miss  D'Oyley  would 
call  to  mind  her  own  manner  towards  Lady 
Hemshaw,  she  could  be  at  no  loss  to  ac- 
count for  any  slight  change,  if  change  there 
was,  in  Lady  Hemshaw's  mode  of  address. 
— Miss  D'Oyley  had  seen  fit  to  preserve 
such  a  distance,  that  Lady  Hemshaw  really 
thought  she  must  have  imputed  some  of  the 
blame  to  her,  of  the  late  unfortunate  trans- 
actions. 
Constance  was  extremely  surprised.    She 
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did  not  know  that  any  difference  with  a 
woman  of  the  world  must  be  indelible^ 
because  if  you  attempt  to  explain  it  can- 
didly away,  you  are  told  that  you  fancied 
this  or  that  article  of  complaint,  or  that 
the  offence  of  manner  lay  wholly  and  solely 
with  you,  not  with  her.  However  she  did 
know  that  an  altered  manner  cannot  be 
sworn  to,  and  therefore  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  Lady  Hernshaw  threw  the 
blame  upon  her,  because  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  her  again. 
With  this  conviction,  she  resolved  never,  if 
she  could  help  it,  to  intrude  her  society 
upon  her  Ladyship  ;  but  she  supposed 
afterwards  that  she  had  been  mistaken  in 
this  conjecture,  since  Lady  Hernshaw  said 
to  everybody  that  she  could  not  imagine 
what  whim  Constance  had  taken  into  her 
head  that  she  never  came  near  her,  and 
that  she  had  thought  her  a  girl  of  too  much 
sense  to  take  offence  at  such  slight  causes 
as  two  or  three  which  her  Ladyship  took 
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care  to  name,  as  unlike  the  truth  as  pos* 
sible. 

Constance  felt  much  more  than  she  chose 
to  show,  at  all  that  was  said  of  her.     She 
was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation 
and  disgust  at  the  falsehoods  whidi  ob- 
tained credit  among  those  whom  she  had 
considered  in   the  light  of  friends.     The 
Brownings  were  ill-natured,  and  the  Man- 
leys  were  silly ;  but  she  was  not  prepared 
to  find  the  Dyces  so  illiberal.     She  was 
heartily  vexed,  and  sometimes  very  indig- 
nant when   some  fresh  piece  of   scandal 
worked  its  way  round  to  her.    We  know 
that  the  uses  of  adversity  are  sweet,  bat 
the  paltry  chafing  of  these  daily  annoyances 
seldom  produces  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
temper.     Constance  felt  that  she  was  grow-* 
ing  bitter  and  disdainful — she  struggled  t€> 
repress  these  feeUngs,  and  she  succeeded 
in   concealing  them   effectually   from   het 
father  and  mother ;  but  her  health  paid  the 
common   penalty   of  mental  effort.      She 
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looked  and  felt  wretchedly  ill.  One  day^  as 
she  was  sitting  idly  twisting  strips  of  paper 
into  ahmetteSf  her  father  came  in  with  a  let- 
ter which  he  asked  her  to  read. 

"  My  friend  Lord  Bevis,"  said  he, 
'^writes  so  illegible  a  hand,  that  my  eye- 
sight is  quite  unequal  to  decipher  his  hiiero- 
glyphics.'* 

Lord  Bevis  had,  immediately  after  Isa- 
bel's flight,  set  off  for  his  estate  in  Wales, 
not  even  waiting  for  Mr.  D'Oyley  to  take 
leave  of  him.  He  returned  more  strictly  than 
ever  to  all  his  old  habits ;  and  Mr.  D'Oyley's 
hopes  that  he  would  one  day  take  his  place 
in  society,  were  now  totally  at  an  end. 

What  he  felt,  and  how  he  endured  her 
desertion,  were  revealed  to  no  one ;  he  had 
Uved  too  much  alone  for  confidence  on  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  few  men  like  to  be  candid. 

Constance  read  her  father  the  letter, 
which  contained  no  allusion  to  his  feelings, 
except  one  slight  sentence  towards  the  end, 
where  he  had  been  dilating  with  much  ani- 
mation on  some  political  topic. 
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"  Recollect,"  he  said,  "  that  my  proxy  i^ 
in  very  good  hands,  so  let  me  beg  of  you 
not  again  to  urge  my  entering  the  polluted 
arena  of  public  life.  K I  have  encountered 
such  bitter  treachery  in  retirement,  do  not 
expect  that  I  could  retain  my  reason,  when 
exposed  to  the  unvarnished  baseness  of  the 
busy  world." 

As  she  glanced  again  over  the  page,  she 
felt  that  her  father's  sight  must  be  con* 
siderably  worse,  if  he  could  not  make  out 
a  hand  which  to  her  appeared  unusually 
plain. 

A  shock  passed  through  her ;  but  she 
mustered  courage  to  say,  as  she  returned 
the  letter,  ''  Papa,  I  do  not  call  this  a  very 
bad  hand." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  her  father  gently 
taking  it  back,  '*  I  believe  the  fault  is  with 
myself." 

**  Papa,  have  you  taken  advice  ?"  cried 
Constance  clasping  her  hands. 

•*  Yes,"  he  said,  **  Mr.  Martyn  had  told 
him  that  he  must,  for  a  time,  be  deprived  of 
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sigbt.  He  felt  very  thankful,  and  he  knew 
she  would  too,  that  a  prospect  of  recovery 
was  held  out  to  him." 

Constance  could  not  speak ;  but  what  a 
tide  of  thought  rushed  through  her  mind ! 
How  much  was  in  her  power  to  assist— to 
console.   Her  mother^s  delicate  health — ^her 
Other's  coming  affliction !  Why,  they  could 
not  do  without  her — it  was  very  well  she 
did  not  marry.     How  much  of  cheerfulness 
W  exertions  would  add  to  their  home— how 
much  of  real  duty  in  their  moderate  house- 
hold would  devolve  on  her !    It  was  de- 
%htful  to  feel  that  she  could  actually  be 
useful;  she  felt  strong  and  well  already. 
She  had  no  leisure  to  be  sick,  in  such  a 
stirring  time. 

After  a  little  time,  she  rose,  and  kissing 

her  father  on  the  forehead,  left  the  room  ; 

—she  was   obliged  to  steal  away  and  be 

alone,    in     the    restless    tumult    of   her 

thoughts. 

I  have  said  she  was  not  admired  by  gen- 
tlemen.    She  did  not  go  and  sit  over  a 
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harp  with  a  torrent  of  tears  running 
her  face,  playing  little  snatches  of  tunc 
between  every  shower ;  (of  all  exasperatin 
habits  by  the  bye,  that  fragment-plajring  i 
the  most  intolerable !)  she  did  not  intend  t 
be  resigned  and  pensive,  but  resigned  an 
active ;  to  make  those  she  loved  happif 
she  thought  rather  better  than  giving  wa 
to  despondency.  She  was  just  the  sort  < 
girl  of  whom  the  men  always  say,  ''  She  8 
dreadfully  wants  sensibility,  she  has  no  moi 
feeling  than  a  stone ;  that  girl  has  no  heart, 
and  other  flattering  tributes. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  very  soon  determined  t 
take  a  curate,  and  this  plan  caused  som 
reduction  in  their  income.  Among  oth( 
arrangements  in  their  household,  Tim  wa 
to  be  parted  with.  Constance  was  son 
for  this ;  but  her  father  had  found  him 
comfortable  place  at  farmer  Ridge's,  an 
though  he  had  been  her  proteg^y  she  kne 
he  would  be  quite  as  well  treated,  as  he  ha 
been  with  them.  So  she  sent  for  him  int 
the  dining  room   one   morning  just  afti 
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break&st,  and  when  he  made  his  appear- 
ance with  his  odd  little  fiir  cap  in  his  hand, 
she  broke  the  news  to  him. 

"  Td  rayther  not  go,  please,  Miss,''  said 
Tim  coolly. 

"  Mr.  Ridge  will  be  very  good  to  you, 
Tim,"  said  Constance ;  ''  and  I  told  you 
that  we  are  not  so  rich  as  we  were ; 
uid,  therefore,  mean  to  keep  fewer  ser- 
vants." 

**  I  ain't  hardly  a  regular  servant.  Miss," 
said  Tim,  trying  to  look  as  small  as  he 
could ;  "  and  I've  a  many  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  stay." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  part  with  you, 
Tim,"  said  Constance ;  "  but  may  I  hear 
one  or  two  of  your  reasons  ?" 

'*  I  promised  Master  Edgar  to  rear  him 
^  starling  this  spring.  Miss ;  and  there's 
always  a  nest  in  your  walnut-tree." 

**  But,  perhaps,"  said  Constance,  **  you 
^y  be  able  to  rear  him  one  in  your  new 
place." 
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**  Then,  I  can't  a-bear  strangers,  Misi 
said  Tim. 

"  But,"  urged  Constance,  "  they  wo 
seem  strangers  to  you  long/' 

''  And  I  like  you  to  hear  me  read  in  1 
Testament,  Miss." 

"  But  you  can  read  easily  now  by  yo 
self,  Tim  ;  and  you  can  read  the  Testami 
after  you  have  done  your  work,  as  well 
Mr.  Ridge's  as  here." 

Tim,  having  all  his  objections  answer 
put  the  cuff  of  his  coat  in  his  eye,  s 
cried. 

**  I  promise  you,"  said  Constance,  "  tl 
if  we  should  grow  rich  some  day,  and  3 
wish  to  return  to  us,  you  shall." 

He  was  consoled  in  a  moment.  Of  cou 
Miss  Constance  would  be  rich  one  d 
like  all  the  other  young  ladies  in  fai 
tales ;  and  he  fancied  himself,  like 
little  coachman  in  Cinderella,  driving  1 
through  the  streets  in  a  gilt  pumpL 
Long  afterwards,  when  he  was  pushed  8 
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jostled  about  in  the  large  farming  esta- 
blishment, he  used  to  say :  *'  When  my 
young  lady  grows  rich,  I  tell  you  I  shall 
not  be  cleaning  out  the  stable,  or  leading 
the  horses  to  ^ater  in  this  way — that's 
aU." 


VOL.    !• 


N 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Fran.    Can  you  procure  me  a  hundred  pounds  ? 
Lance.  Hark  what  he  says  to  3rou.    O  try  your 
they  say  you  are  excellent  at  it. 

WIT  WITHOUT  MOVB 

All  these    arrangements    were    hardS-.^' 
made  before  her  brother  Harry   returned 
from  college.     Constance  watched  eagerly 
for  the  carriage  that  was  to  bring  hiin 
home.     She  could  hardly  restrain  her  tears 
when  it  stopped  at  the  door,  and  she  hur- 
ried out  through  the   snow  to  meet  her 
brother. 

She  was  not  content  with  his  friendly 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  his  '*Ah,  Con- 
stance !  how  do  you  do  ?"  after  a  whole 
year's  absence.     She  would  have  run  into 
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his  arms ;  but  he  had  been  into  the  world. 
He  had  come  home  a  man  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  natural,  she  supposed,  that  he  should 
hardly  recollect  he  was  a  brother. 
*  He  asked  how  his  father  was,  however, 
and  seemed  very  much  concerned  when 
told  of  his  failing  sight.  Then,  seeing  his 
mother  coming  through  the  green-house, 
he  hastened  to  meet  her,  leaving  Constance' 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  drawing-room, 
thoroughly  puzzled  by  his  manner.  All 
that  she  felt  distinctly  was,  that  he  was 
not  the  same  brother  who  had  parted  from 
her  a  year  ago. 

"  Those  plants  of  yours  look  in  very 
good  order,"  said  Harry,  returning. 

"  Yes ;  I  think,  for  the  time  of  year," 
she  replied,  hesitating;  feeling  the  same 
difficulty  in  finding  something  to  say,  that 
she  sometimes  experienced  with  strangers. 

He  relieved  her  in  some  measure  from 
this  embarrassment  by  asking  her  if  she 
had  taken  lessons  in  singing,  and  then 
finding  fault  with  her  dress. 

n2 
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Now,  her  great  object  was  to  save  he 
father  expense  ;  and  those  who  have  tried 
know  that  dress  doe3  not,  as  some  peopl 
conveniently  suppose,  cost  nothing.  Sh 
was  not  dressed  so  handsomely  as  her  tast 
would  have  suggested,  if  she  had  had  n 
motive  for  her  forbearance.  She  thougl 
of  sundry  hints  that  had  reached  her  ear 
respecting  Harry's  expenditure  at  college 
and  was  not  very  mucli  pleased  with  hi 
ridicule. 

**  Where  is  Eustace  ?"  asked  Harry. 

**  Gone  to  visit  some  friend  in  York 
shire." 

"  Are  the  Hiltons  still  in  London  ?" 

"  No  ;  they  are  returned  to  Hillsted,  I 

spend  their  Christmas." 

"  What  an  antediluvian  concern  Chris 
mas  is  !"  said  Harry. 

''  Yes  ;  somewhere  about  eighteen  huji 
dred  years  old,"  returned  Constance. 

"  I  wish  my  father  was  come   home 
said  Harry. 

*'  Do  you?"  asked  Constance,  who  t 
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gan  to  wonder  whether  her  brother  really 
cared  now  about  any  of  them. 

"  Does  Eustace  like  the  army  ?"  he 
asked. 

*'  Oh  yes ;  it  is  just  the  thing  for  him  ; 
a  lounging,  loitering  life,  dressing  and 
smoking,  and  now  and  then  pretending  to 
be  very  busy  !" 

"  I  wish — ^but  it  is  of  no  use  wishing — " 
said  Harry. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  wiiich 
Constance  wandered  into  the  green-house 
and  began  to  pull  the  withered  leaves  from 
her  geraniums.  She  thought  how  striking 
is  the  absence  of  power  which  we  possess 
over  one  another.  All  her  most  passionate 
endeavours  would  never  persuade  her  bro- 
ther, if  he  intended  to  relinquish  the  Churchy 
from  the  line  of  conduct  he  might  choose 
to  adopt.  All  her  love  and  care  could 
never  prevent  her  father  from  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  his  son's  fancies  might 
expose  him.  She  sat  down  with  a  sense 
of  utter  helplessness,  in  mind  and  body. 
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''  Why,  Constance,  what  are  yoa  think- 
ing about  ?''  said  Harry,  who  had  been 
standing  opposite  to  her  for  some  moments. 
'*  I  am  glad  you  are  here  alone,  because  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you." 

Constance  looked  up,  breathless. 

''  You  know,  some  time  ago,  I  dropped 
some  hints  about  not  liking  to  go  into  the 
Church  ;  well,  last  week,  I  received-—*' 

"  Had  you  not  better  .sit  down?"  said 
Constance,  making  room  for  him  on  the 
seat  beside  her.     "  Yes,  go  on." 

"  A  letter,"  said  Harry,  **  from  my  fa- 
ther, telling  me  that  he  would  be  the  last 
person  to  advise  my  entering  the  Church,, 
unless  I  wished  it  myself,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  desiring  me  to  fix  upon  somc^ 
other  profession." 

"  Well,"  said  Constance. 

**  You  know,"  said  Harry,  "  when  C 
could  not  go  out  to  India,  which  I  wished 
to  do  because  I  had  read  about  the  banyans- 
trees  in  Milton,  I  decided  on  the  Church 
an  alternative  by  my  own  free  will." 
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"  I  recollect  it,"  said  Constance.    • 

*'  But  hearing  from  yon  that  my  father 
was  obliged  to  take  a  curate,  and  so  on, 
I  thought  to  myself  that  fancies  were  fa- 
mous things  when  they  did  not  interfere 
with  other  people's  comforts,  but  that  this 
was  not  exactly  the  time  to  vex  my  father, 
and  that  by  taking  orders  I  might  assist 
him  in  his  parish  and  save  him  a  curate, 
and  so  on;  and  then,  you  know,  as  for 
disliking  the  Church,  it  only  amounts  to 
this:  that  one  is  unwilling  to  conduct 
oneself  with  the  decorum  necessary  for 
such  a  position,  which  must  be  got  ovet 
when  there  is  real  need." 

''  Oh,  Harry,  you  are  just  the  same  as 
you  were,  not  at  all  changed,"  said  Con- 
stance, putting  her  hand  in  his. 

'^  I  did  think,"  said  Harry  pathetically, 
**  when  I  first  said  I  would  be  a  parson,  that 
I  could  hunt  and  shoot,  certainly,  but  that 
won't  do  in  these  days  !  Still,  I  should  be 
Worse  than  a  brute  to  let  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  helping  my  father." 
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Harry  was  not  very  eloquent,  but  Con- 
stance never  had  listened  to  him  with  so 
much  satisfaction.  She  felt  perfectly  happy. 

*^  But  there's  one  thing  that  rather  an- 
noys me,"  said  Harry,  "  and  I  want  your 
advice  about  it.  I  have  been  a  little  fool- 
ish, improvident,  you  know ;  in  short,  I 
am  somewhat  in  arrears  in  money  matters. 
No,  you  need  not  look  so  pale,  Constance ; 
I  am  not  quite  in  gaol  yet;  it  is  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  after  all ;  a  trifle  to  some 
people,  though,  you  know,  not  to  us,  worse 
luck!  Now,  shall  I  tell  my  father,  or 
not?'* 

"  Oh,  no !  don't  plague  papa  about  it," 
said  Constance.  "  Uncle  Thornton  gave 
me  a  note  of  a  hundred  pounds  when  I 
went  to  stay  with  him.  I  am  sure  I  had 
quite  forgotten  it ;  but  it  is  yours  with  all 
my  heart.  But  what  shall  we  do  for  the 
fifty  pounds?" 

**  Oh !  never  mind  that,"  said  her  bro- 
ther ;  **  1  am  only  too  much  obliged  to  you 
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for  your  assistance.     I  will  find  ways  and 
means  for — " 

"  No,"  said  Constance ;  "  pay  it  all  at 
once.  There  is  nothing  like  getting  quite 
clear  of  difficulties.'' 

**  If  one  can,"  said  her  brother! 

"  Uncle  Thornton  has  often  told  me  to 
ask  him  when  I  wanted  anything,"  said 
she.  *'  I  don't  know  why  I  should  not 
tell  him  I  particularly  want  fifty  pounds." 

*'  Nor  I,"  said  Harry,  laughing,  **  if  the 
old  gentleman  is  at  all  inclined  to  stump 
up. 

Constance  having  had  the  meaning  of 
"  stump  up  "  explained  to  her,  agreed  to 
write  to  Mr.  Thornton,  and  her  brother 
left  her  with  many  thanks  for  her  as- 
sistance. 

How  happy  she  felt,  when  that  evening 
her  father  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had 
been  very  much  pleased  by  a  conversation 
he  had  held  with  Harry,  may,  I  hope,  be 
easily  imagined  by  a  good  many  people. 

N  3 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

Adb.  These  women  have  no  hearts  for  danger,  Ethtval^ 
Eth.  None,  for  the  angry  strife  of  mailed  ranks ; 
But  there's  a  daring  in  their  tenderness 
That  sometimes  will  outshine  our  rougher  metal.  ^ 

Now  I  look 
Upon  a  scene  of  wintry  dreariment. 
Pale,  leafless,  herbless,  cold :  on  that  black  streaii^ 
Black  from  o'erpowering  white. 

BLTOJ0 

''  Do  you  mean  to  walk  with  papa,  thi 
morning,    Harry  ?"    asked   Constance    a.- 
they  rose  from  the  breakfast-table. 

"  Yes ;  we  are  going  as  far  as  Hillsted.' 

**  My  love  to  Mary — and  you,  mamm^ 
how  do  you  mean  to  spend  the  morning  ?*^ 

'^  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  upstairs, 
love." 
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''  Oh  1  I  remember  my  mother's  myste- 
rioud  occupations  in  her  dressing-room, 
when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  Harry;  "what 
a  vast  tearing  of  linen,  and  writing  on  the 
fragments  with  a  black-lead  pencil  used 
to  take  place.'' 

'*  Well,  I  shall  leave  mamma  and  Jane 
to  their  cutting  out,  and  go  down  to  nurse 
Whitmore's  with  the  port  wine  you  pro- 
mised her,"  said  Constance. 

Nurse  Whitmore  was  a  remarkable  gos- 
sip ;  and  when  Constance  thought  her  visit 
was  paid,  and  she  had  risen  to  go  away, 
she  was  obliged  to  hear  a  long  history  of 
her  nurse-child,  who  was  a  very  trouble- 
some individual  at  all  times,  and  had  lately 
been  guilty  of  the  several  misdemeanours 
of  hooping-cough,  chicken-pox,  and  mea- 
sles, one  after  the  other,  as  fast  as  they 
could  come.  Then  came  a  history  of  his 
father,  who  was  coachman  to  Mr.  Hilton, 
and  who  had  been  a  helper  in  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby's  stables,  when  Mr.  Willoughby 
lived  where  Sir  George  Hemshaw  did  now, 
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and  a  very  good  gentleman  he  was,  and 
gave  a  deal  to  the  poor.  This  led  to  many 
affecting  recollections  of  Mr.  WiUoughby's 
death,  of  poor  Mrs.  Willoughby,  who  was 
lame,  and  moreover  unwilling  to  leave 
the  room  when  he  was  dying,  how  the 
lawyer,  who  was  her  half-brother,  sup- 
ported her  by  the  bedside,  and  how,  after 
lying  quiet  some  time,  Mr.  Willoughby 
felt  over  the  quilt,  and  found  his  hand- 
kerchief, which  he  drew  over  his  face, 
and  when  they  lifted  it  off,  he  was  a 
dead  man. 

Constance,  who  was  nervously  sensitive 
on  the  subject  of  deaths,  cried  at  this  re- 
cital, which  very  much  exalted  Mrs.  Whit- 
more,  who  felt  as  well  satisfied  as  an  actor 
who  has  made  his  point  and  received  his 
round  of  applause,  when  her  narrative 
called  out  her  young  lady's  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Then  Mrs.  Whitmore  was  seized  with  a 
lively  desire  to  show  Constance  the  nurse--- 
child,  in  order  that  she  might  identify  his^ 
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eyes  with  those  of  the  young  woman  who 
lived  as  dairy-maid  at  Mr.  Browning's  and 
who  was  the  mother  of  the  remarkable 
young  gentleman  in  question.  Some  mi- 
nutes were  therefore  spent  in  shouting  into 
the  cellar,  and  the  back  yard  and  the 
garden,  and  some  more  in  abusing  him 
for  not  being  forthcoming,  and  then  Con- 
stance, who  had  a  strong  presentiment 
that  it  was  drawing  towards  one  o'clock, 
and  that  she  would  be  scarcely  able  to 
reach  home  in  time  for  dinner,  wished 
the  old  dame  good  day,  and  set  off 
through  the  meadows  home.  It  was  a 
bleak  raw  day.  The  drops  hung  on  the 
bare  hedges,  and  the  boughs  were  stained 
with  the  rain  which  had  fallen  in  the  night. 
The  pretty  shrubs  that  straggled  half  across 
the  stream  in  summer,  now  looked  satu- 
rated with  wet,  and  added  to  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  rapid  brook.  It  w.as  swollen 
too,  and  boiled  along  as  it  neared  the  large 
arches  with  a  hoarse  and  angry  sound. 
At  a  short  distance  from  her  there  5^as 
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a  sturdy  child  tugging  at  the  branch  of 
an  old  hawthorn  that  6tood  roughly  out 
over  the  water.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Ckin* 
stance  coming  towards  him,  the  little 
fellow,  aware  that  he  was  out  of  bounds, 
made  a  desperate  pull  at  the  branch.  It 
gave  way  suddenly,  and  he  fell  into  the 
stream  with  a  loud  cry  and  a  splash,  that 
sent  a  shower  of  drops  into  her  face  as 
she  darted  forward. 

Without    a    moment's    hesitation     she 
plunged  in  after  him,  and  seizing  his  frock, 
attempted  to  gain  the  bank ;  but  she  had 
not  calculated  on  the  rapid  current  which 
she  opposed ;  the  first  step  she  made  she 
lost    her  footing  and   was  whirled   along* 
with  the  child  still  in  her  grasp,  and  her* 
other  hand  vainly  catching  at  the  long' 
grass    and    slender   twigs    which    seemed- 
stretching  forward  their  fragile  and  inef- 
fectual aid.     She  was  out  of  her  depths 
the    stream    narrowed ;    the    banks   gre^r 
higher ;  the   dark  trunks  of  the  trees,  far* 
above  her  head,  stood  frowningly  between^ 
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her  and  the  sky ;  the  roaring  of  the  mill 
wheels  sounded  like  thunder  above  the  rush 
of  the  hurrjring  stream.  She  was  borne 
nearer,  every  instant  nearer  to  those  hideous 
arches  which  jrawned  as  black  as  night  over 
the  furious  milk-white  foam  that  flashed 
beneath.  Another  moment,  and  she  was 
thrown  against  a  broken  post  which  stood 
just  above  the  water,  the  remains  of  some 
old  lock  or  weir.  She  caught  it  firmly 
in  one  arm,  with  the  other  she  pressed  the 
child  more  closely  to  her.  He  was  in- 
sensible, she  thought ;  his  eyes  were  closed 
and  his  fair  hair  hung  streaming  over  his 
face.  She  screamed  for  help,  but  the 
wind  sported  with  her  voice,  throwing  the 
sounds  back  to  her,  amid  all  the  turmoil 
of  the  waters,  like  some  dim  echo.  The 
mill  was  so  near  that  she  felt  there  were 
fifty  people  within  call,  who  yet  might 
never  see  her  till  her  strength  was  wasted, 
and  she  and  the  child  ^  had  floated  down 
that  frightful  archway.  The  cold  was  so 
intense  that  she  feared,  every  moment,  her 
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limbs  would  lose  their  feeling  and  resign 
her  to  the  waves.  She  looked  up  and 
prayed.  Presently  the  child  began  to 
struggle ;  she  implored  him  to  keep  still, 
in  tones  whose  agony  was  so  real  that 
he  obeyed  at  once.  She  turned  her  eyes 
wildly  round ;  they  then  fixed  on  a  small 
window  of  the  mill  that  looked  upon  the 
stream,  but  so  long  disused,  so  thick  with 
dust  and  cobwebs  that  no  possible  chance 
could  bring  a  face  from  within  to  its  dark- 
ened surface.  At  length  she  heard  a  step ; 
she  could  not  be  deceived ;  a  workman  was 
returning  from  the  mill  by  the  path  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream.  She  called, 
in  vain,  every  note  of  the  coarse  tune  he 
was  whistling  came  clearly  to  her  ear  ;  but 
he  passed  on — passed  her  without  a  glance 
and  plodded  homewards.  Her  heart  sank ; 
she  felt  all  the  anguish  of  despair ;  her 
eyes  followed  every  step  the  man  took, 
with  an  effort  thaf  gave  to  every  pulse  of 
her  heart  the  duration  of  a  minute. 

Suddenly  the  man  stopped  ;  he  laid  hold 
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of  a  young  ash  sapling*  He  had  a  mind 
to  cut  a  stick.  Constance  called  again, 
more  faintly,  for  her  strength  was  failing. 
'Hie  man  took  out  his  knife  and  began 
to  cut.  In  doing  so,  he  turned  round  and 
^^  the  mill.  AH  at  once  he  stopped 
^d  shouted ;  then  ran  along  the  path  till 
be  came  opposite  to  Constance* 

"Why,  mistress,"  he  cried  out,  **how 
^d  ye  come  there  ?  Hold  hard ;  I'll  go 
^UDd  to  the  mill  and  get  some  of  the 
^en  to  help  you." 

From  that  moment  her  recollection  left 
W;  and  though  she  was  drawn  to  shore 
^till  clasping  the  child,  and  though  she 
^^Iked  into  the  mill  and  down  to  the 
kitchen  of  good  Mrs.  Barlow,  she  was 
^^are  of  nothing  that  passed  till  she  found 
*^cr8elf  pressed  in  her  mother's  arms,  and 
^^me  dimly  sensible  of  the  figure  of 
^urse  Whitmore  kneeling  over  her  reco- 
vered child. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Cla.  She  hath  said  many  things  ooaceming  me, 

never  a  truth  among  tiiem, 
Bbl,  Then  should  I  opine  the  lady  lied. 
Cla.  Nay,  Sir^  she  mistook  knowingly* 

ANON. 

Constance  was  very  much  praised 
two  or  three  persons  for  her  courage.  ] 
Hilton  took  the  trouble  to  procure 
a  medal  from  the  Humane  Society.  ] 
D'Oyley*s  curate  fell  in  love  with  her 
rectly.  Harry  wrote  some  Latin  verses 
her  exploit,  and  Edgar  who  had  just 
turned  from  school,  translated  them  i 
very  bad  English. 

But  it  is  an  old  remark  that  there 
two  sides  to  a  question,  and  the  revc 
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^f  this  was  very  curious  and  interesting. 
*^eral  people  found  out  that  Constance 
*^^  not  saved  the  little  boy,  but  that  the 
-'^ttle  boy  had  saved  her ;  she  having  been 
^ii^ious  to  drown  herself  on  account  of 
«er  disappointment  with  Mr.  Forde.  This 
^"^^port  spread  lilfie  wildfire,  having  as  Harry 
^^d,  some  foundation  for  it.  There  was 
^o  doubt  that  she  had  been  in  the  water, 
^^d  it  was  therefore  most  natural  to  sup- 
P^e  that  she  went  in  for  so  reasonable 
^  purpose. 

One  of  her  most  active  partisans  was  her 

^^^sin,  Miss  Hilton,  who  was  very  warmly 

^^ttached  to  Constance;  and  who  deserves 

^^Hne  slight  tribute  of  praise  for  her  friend- 

^p  to  a  relation  so  much  younger  and 

Prettier  than  herself.      Mary  Hilton  was 

by  this  time  arrived  at  that  very  disa- 

S^^^eable  age  when  a  woman  who  wishes 

^  marry  begins  to  feel  very  nervous  as 

to  hor  chance,  when  candle-light  is  wel- 

^^^^  and  dress  becomes  a  study  not  a 

'^^•Bure*— she  was  twenty-eight.    People 
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called  her  plain,  particularly  common 
people,  with  whom  roses  are  indispensable 
to  beauty,  but  she  was  small  and  well 
made,  viith  a  great  quantity  of  dark  hair, 
a  soft  oUve  skin  and  large  hazel  eyes ; 
her  smile  was  charming,  and  she  had  the 
prettiest  possible  gentle  way  of  talking. j 
She  rode  well,  walked  well,  danced  wellJB 
sjxd  dressed  to  perfection.  For  the  rest> 
she  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  pos- 
sessed a  tolerable  share  of  quiet  contempt 
for  society  at  large ;  for  she  had  made  the 
sarpiising  discovery  that  there  is  very  little 
honesty  abroad,  and  being  singularly  up- 
right in  word  and  deed  herself,  she  shrank 
from  a  closer  intercourse  with  her  circle 
of  acquaintance  than  the  customs  of  polite 
society  demanded. 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Constance  one 
day  to  her  cousin,  "that  I,  who  have 
always  been  such  a  peaceable  person,  who 
never  gossipped  or  told  tales  of  any  one, 
should  have  all  these  stories  circulated 
about  me.  I  do  wish  they  would  leave 
me  alone." 
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"  Why,  my  dear  Constance,"  said  Mary, 
looking  up  from  the  corner  of  the  sofa 
on  which  she  was  idly  reclining,  **  Edgar, 
dear,  do  keep  the  door  shut  if  you  ever 
wish  your  sister  to  get  rid  of  that  horrid 
cold  of  hers.  My  dear  Constance,  I  must 
insist  on  carrying  you  back  with  me  to 
Hillsted.  Now  I  know  you  have  as  usual 
a  hundred  excuses  ready ;  but  I  am  tired 
of  this  satin  stitch,  and  not  very  idle  this 
morning,  so  that  I  shall  answer  them  as 
fast  as  they  come.  You  go  to  Hillsted 
with  me  this  evening." 

**  A-propos  to  what,  I  wonder  ?"  said 
Constance,  laughing. 

"  It  would  really  be  so  useful  to  you, 
my  dear  Constance,  to  see  a  little  more 
of  the  world.  You  can  hardly  form  a  true 
knowledge  of  people  from  those  few  you 
have  known  all  your  life.  You  see  them 
too  minutely.  You  must  learn  to  gene- 
ralize. How  could  you  wonder  that  peo- 
ple should  attack  you,  because  you  have 
never  done  them  any  harm  ?    A  little  ex- 
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pflrioaoe  wiH  i^ow  you  that  your  friends' 
Ml  ewwim.wbeQ  they  attack  you;  they  I 
hsf^alL  the  plciasure  and  Done  of  the  risk  i 
tb«y  mqr  put  about  all  the  stories  they 
litw,  CQufideot  that  you  will  coin  uo  faUo- 
boods  of  them,  in  return.  If  you  bad  ^ 
Ittttw.timgue  they  would  be  kept  in  check 
by,  the,. fear  of  retaliation.  No,  my  dear 
Ckmstance,"  Baid  Mary,  taking  up  the 
golden  scissors  which  hung  to  a  chain  at 
her  girdle,  and  carefally  smoothing  the 
edge  of  her  cambric,  "  they  have  you  at  a 
disadvantage." 

"  It  is  very  provoking,"  said  Constance ; 
"  but  I  did  not  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Laogley 
is  one  of  my  bitterest  accusers.  She  said 
at  a  lai^  party  that  I  had  inveigled  her 
brother,  and  then  tried  to  drown  myself 
on  account  of  his  desertion." 

"Mrs.  Langleyl"  said  Mary,  pausing 
to  consider,  "  the  lady  who  is  separated 
from  her  husband.  She  used  to  he  staying 
at  Mr.  Forde's.  By-the-bye.  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  her  separation  ?" 
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"No  fault  in  the  worldi  I  believe.    Not 

^^^  the  common  plea  of  temper!    The 

^^y  reason  that  her  husband  assigned  was 

^^^Bt  she  crumbled  her  bread  at  dinner. 

^Qr  hatred  to  me  is  inexplicable." 

**  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Mary,  "  she  en- 
^^  your  hair,  or  your  complexion,  or 
yoiir  voice,  or  she  has  heard  you  praised, 
^^  she  feels,  compelled  to  respect  you — 
^^iy  of  these  are  causes  enough." 

**WeU,  when  she  announced  this  sui- 

^^de  of  mine  before  the  party,  a  gentleman 

P^^ent,  Mr.  Dyce,  ventured,  from  his  ac- 

H^^^aintance    with   my    family,   to  express 

^th  some  decision   his    unbelief  in    the 

^port.   Mrs.  Langley  turned    round  with 

'^^r  soft  childish  air,  and  said  :    *  Dear  me, 

^liat  have  I  done?    I  did  not  know  Mr. 

*^yce  was  a  relation  of  Miss  D'Oyley's  1" 

/*  Excellent  1"  exclaimed  Mary.     **  I  am 

^ch  a  student  of  character  that  I  feel  as 

pleased  with  a  little  bit  of  comedy  as  an 

^^t  with  a  characteristic   face.     A   re- 
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lation  of  Miss  D'Oyley's !  *The  force 
of  satire  could  no  farther  go!'  K  our 
comedy  were  as  delicate,  or  our  audience 
as  intuitive  as  the  French,  what  a  nice 
point  it  would  make  for  a  vaudeville. 
It  certainly  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  ill- 
nature  !'* 

And  here  Mary  indulged  in  a  merry 
ringing  laugh,  in  which  Constance  joined 
very  much  against  her  will. 

"  Ah !  Mary,"  said  she,  *'  there  is  no 
amusement  in  such  things  when  they  con- 
cern yourself." 

"Constance,  dear,"  said  Mary,  "just 
look  in  that  glass.  Yes,  blush,  and  then 
turn  your  mind's  eye  upon  Mrs.  Langley's 
face.  Without  prejudice,  a  respectable 
baboon  has  much  more  reason  to  be  vain 
of  its  personal  advantages.  Does  not  the 
survey  present  a  very  easy  solution  of  the 
problem?  By  the  bye,  dear,  where  do 
you  buy  your  Moravian  cotton?  Mine 
breaks  with  every  stitch." 
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"I  never  do  that  sort  of  work,"  said 
Constance. 

"  Edgar,  stir  the  fire,"  said  Mary,  laugh- 
U3&  '*  your  sister  looks  so  cold." 

''Cross,  you  mean/'  said  Constance, 
smiling  again. 

''Puzzled  that  I  cannot  feel  indignant 
^  the  coarse  slander  of  malicious  woman: 
Oh !  nay  dear  Constance,  when  I  was  your 
*ge,  how  angry  I  used  to  be ;  how  my 
whole  soul  would  rouse  up  at  unworthy 
0'  dishonest  conduct !     But  time  ; 

Time  and  grief. 
Fearful  consumers,  you  will  all  devour. 

^en  one  has  suffered  much,  the  mind 
pt)W8  tranquil  under  paltry  wrongs." 

Constance,  who  remembered  that  Mary 
had  some  years  ago  lost  her  mother  and 
'^o  sisters  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other,  sat  grave  and  silent. 

"Set  out,  dear,"  said  Mary,  "with  a 
W  opinion  of  mankind.  The  first  trouble 
^^  generally  the  least." 

VOL.   I.  o 
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'*  Is  that  charitable  ?"  asked  Constance 

**  Very  much  so,"  returned  Mary.  **  Fc 
the  generality  of  people  being,  take  m 
word  for  it,  good  for  very  little,  if  yc 
expect  from  them  constancy,  or  truth,  i 
self-denial,  or  any  thing  beyond  litt 
current  virtues,  you  will  be  disappointe< 
and  disappointment  is  always  angry.  Ol 
your  misanthrope  is  your  only  true  philai 
thropist !" 

''Well,'*  said  Constance,  "Til  thir 
about  it ;  and  in  the  meantime  let  us  j 
to  luncheon." 

**  No,  first  I  shall  go  to  my  uncle  ai 
aunt,  and  convince  them  that  it  is  prop 
for  you  to  return  with  me  this  aft« 
noon." 

'*  If  I  really  thought  I  was  not  wanted— 
said  Constance. 

*'  Now  I  do  like  the  conceit  of  that  idea 
returned  Mary,  laughing.    "  What  possil 
use  can  they  make  of  you  now  £dgar 
at  home  to  read  and  write,  and  walk  c 
with  your  dear  father — " 
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''But  Edgar  reads  with  such  a  tone/' 
said  Constance. 

"  Which  he  will  never  get  rid  of  with- 
out practise.  Your  going  away  will  be 
a  real  benefit  to  the  whole  family.'' 

'Tm  sure  I  don't  want  her  to  stop," 
said  Edgar,  pouting  ;  ''  I  can  read  to  please 
papa,  if  she  does  not  like  it." 

'*  What  a  foolish  little  sulk  he  is  in," 
said  Constance  putting  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  so  leading  him  out  of  the  room  ; 
**  and  all  because  he  hears  a  tiny  bit  of 
ugly  truth." 


END    OF   VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Exceeding  fidr  she  was  not,  and  yet  fair 

In  that  she  never  studied  to  be  fairer 

l*han  nature  made  her — beauty  Cost  her  nothing. 

CHAPMAN. 

LoF. — Note  but  his  mind  to  learning. 
Bar. — I  do  strangely — yes,  and  I  like  it  too,  thanks  to 
his  money. 

THS    SPANISH    CURATE. 

Mary  gained  ber  point,  she  always  did 
with  .everybody ,  and  Constance  was  made 
over  to  her  for  a  few  days^  more  or  less,  as 
the  catalogues  call  it. 

They  arrived  at  Hillsted  Park  in  very 
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good  time  to  dress  for  their  eight  o'clock 
dinner ;  they  expected  company,  but  that 
was  no  novelty  to  Mary,  there  were  very 
few  days  in  the  year  that  Miss  Hilton  had 
the  luxury  of  dining  alone. 

In  fact,  a  carriage  which  had  just  set 
down  its  freight  of  guests  was  slowly 
rolling  from  the  door,  as  they  drove  up ; 
but  Mary  informed  her  cousin  that  it  said 
nothing  for  their  want  of  punctuality,  for 
the  Framptons  always  came  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  and  did  not  go  away  till 
the  next  morning.  Accordingly  they  found 
the  Frampton  party  installed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frampton  with  two  tall  daughters,  and 
a  conceited  young  friend  with  black  eyes, 
who  was  very  anxious  to  be  introduced  to 
Miss  Hilton. 

Mary  had  a  note  which  was  waiting  for 
an  answer ;  and  after  some  apologies,  she 
went  into  the  next  room,  begging  that  they 
would  make  themselves  very  warm  before 
they  thought  of  going  up  stairs  to  dress. 
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The  first  proceeding  of  the  party  was  to 
turn  their  heads  decidedly  away  from  Con- 
stance, that  she  might  not,  by  catching  a 
look,  be  led  into  the  indiscretion  of  attempt- 
ing to  speak.  She  was  very  well  pleased 
with  this  arrangement,  for  low  spirits  and 
a  bad  cold  are  not  great  incentives  to  con- 
versation. 

"  Sweet  creature  I"  said  Mrs.  Frampton, 
as  Mary  closed  the  door  after  her. 

*'  Quite  a  dear,  I  love  her  already !" 
cried  the  conceited  friend  looking  up  to  the 
ceiling. 

"  Amelia,  dear,  isn*t  this  a  pretty  place  ?" 
asked  Miss  Sophia  Frampton  who  was  lean- 
ing against  the  window. 

"  I  shall  see  it  better  to-morrow,  love  ; 
I  do  so  like  the  dear  old-fashioned  custom 
of  staying  all  night  when  one  dines  out,'' 
said  Miss  Meredith,  with  her  arm  round 
[MQss  Sophia's  neck." 

'*  This  place  always  reminds  me  of  dear 
Westlands,"  said  Miss  Frampton. 

''Lord  Westland's   place,"    said    Mrs. 
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Framptoa  in  a  lofty  soliloquy  which  was 
meant  for  Constance. 

*'  I  do  hope  poor  Lady  Westland's  arm  is 
better/*  said  Miss  Sophia. 

**  Poor  thing !  what  was  the  matter  with 
it  ?"  cried  Miss  Meredith. 

"  Her  little  boy  ran  a  pin  into  it,"  said 
Miss  Frampton  :  '^  he  is  a  fine  spirited  little 
fellow  ;  but  it  was  very  painful.'* 

Constance  wondered  whether  ladies  of 
quality  recovered  more  slowly  from  such 
injuries  than  other  people. 

"  The  roads  are  in  such  very  bad  order 
about  Hills  ted,"  said  Mrs.  Frampton.  "  I 
thought  our  poor  carriage  would  never  have 
got  through  that  lane." 

**  It  was  all  your  fault  coming  that  way," 
said  her  cross -looking  husband  ;  *'  enough  to 
lame  the  horses." 

*'  Now  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frampton  ex- 
tending her  hands ;  **  when   I   said   all  I 
could  to  make  you  take  the  Ashley  road  !" 
*'   Well,    T     like     that  !"     said     Mr. 
Frampton  and  in  proof  of  his  liking  it,  he 
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walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
whistled. 

Here  Constance  rose,  and  offered  to  ring 
fpr  candles  if  the  party  would  like  to  go  up 
stairs  to  dress. 

Mrs.  Frampton,  who  was  thoroughly  out 
of  humour,  leaned  over  to  her  daughter, 
without  repl3ring  to  Constance,  and  asked 
in  an  audible  whisper,  "  Who  is  she  ?" 

"  My  name  is  D'Oyley,"  said  Constance 
with  her  hand  on  the  bell.  *'  But  I  think 
I  have  influence  enough  to  procure  you  can- 
dles if  you  wish  for  them." 

"  Dear  me.  Miss  D'Oyley,"  cried  Mrs. 
Frampton,  who  like  most  insolent  people 
was  very  easily  abashed.  "  I  had  no  idea — 
I  really  must  scold  that  naughty  Mary  for 
not  naming  you.'' 

Mary  came  in  at  the  moment,  and  Con* 
stance  not  waiting  for  any  farther  explana- 
tion, took  up  a  candle  and  went  into  her 
dressing-room. 

"  Oh  I  my  dear  Constance,  such  a  party," 
said  Mary  as  she  called  at  her  cousin's  door 
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to  take  her  down  stairs;  '^  there  are  Sir  Jdin 
Crawley,  the  rich  merchant ;  Mr.  Dalton, 
one  of  papa's  partners ;  the  Framptons, 
whom  I  need  not  describe ;  and  the  Mad- 
doxeS)  who  are  rather  worse  than  the 
Framptons.  If  it  were  not  for  my  dear 
friend  Colonel  Bohun,  I  should  feign  a 
head-ache,  and  leave  you  to  take  the  head 
of  the  table.'' 

''  Thank  you/'  said  Constance  pulling  on 
her  gloves. 

**By  the  bye,  Gibson,"  said  Mary  ad- 
dressing  her  maid,  ''do  put  that  magnificent 
coil  of  my  cousin's  hair  round  her  head  like 
a  cable.  You  know  the  style.  So  you 
don't  know  Colonel  Bohun  I  Mind,  I  won't 
let  you  flirt  with  him  ;  at  least,  not  much  ; 
he  ought  to  have  lived  in  Charles  the 
First's  time.  He  wants  the  slashed  doublet 
and  drooping  hat  of  the  old  cavaUer ;  he 
is  my  godfather,  and  so  very  fond  of  me 
that  I  cannot  help  returning  the  compU- 
ment.  He  is  such  an  old  friend  of  papa's 
too  ;  schoolfellows  they  were — so  odd  that 
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it  should  last,  that  inconsiderate  friend- 
ship  I'' 

"  Reatty,"  said  Constance,  "  I  think 
there  is  as  little  reason  in  friendship  as  in 
love/' 

'*  Yoa  are  so  hoarse  this  evening,  my 
dear,''  said  Mary,  ''  that  111  not  argue 
with  you,  or  else  I  should  venture  to  differ 
on  that  point.  Now  let  Gibson  secure  all 
those  thick  tresses  with  this  gold  pin,  and 
then  we  will  make  haste  down  to  the  com- 
pany." 

'^  Stop,  stop !"  cried  Constance  putting 
up  her  hands,  **  I  don't  like  appearing  in 
borrowed  plumes." 

"  Not  borrowed,"  said  Mary  smiling, 
"  the  pin  is  your's  henceforth,  if  you  don't 
disdain  it.  Hark  !  eight  o'clock.  I  shall 
have  a  torrent  of  reproaches  from  Colonel 
Bohun,  for  my  want  of  punctuality." 

So,  talking  away  her  cousin's  thanks, 
she  hurried  her  down  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mr.  Hilton  and  Colonel   Bohun   were 
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standing  talking  over  the  fire.  Sir  John 
Crawley  and  Eustace  in  one  of  the  windows 
were  exchanging  short  sentences  ahout  dogs 
and  other  hrutes. 

^^  I  am  come  at  last/'  said  Mary,  a^  she 
shook  hands  with  Colonel  Bohun,  after 
recognizing  her  brother  and  his  companion 
as  she  passed  them.  There's  a  great  deal 
of  mute  eloquence  in  your  pointing  to  the 
clocks  I  know,  but  it  is  so  dark  that  the  re- 
proach is  quite  lost  on  me." 

*'  You  have  been  spending  your  time  to 
very  good  purpose,"  said  Colonel  Bohun, 
drawing  her  nearer  to  the  fireUght,  and 
surveying  her  with  great  satisfaction ;  pray 
what  favoured  swain  is  expected  to-day, 
that  you  have  made  such  a  superb  toilet?'* 
**  Now  if  you  are  going  to  talk  nonsense,*' 
said  Mary,  "  I  shall  sit  down  quietly  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  till  you  have  finished. 
You  need  not  pretend  to  forget  these 
silver  ornaments  you  brought  me  from 
Malta,  the  only  finery  I  have  on,  by  the 
bye." 
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^'  How  well  she  looks/'  said  Colonel  Bo- 
hun  turning  to  Mr.  Hilton. 

"Mr.  Hilton  glanced  at  her  carefully. 
He  was  very  little  interested  in  the  matter. 
He  could  not  coin  her  into  money,  and  she 
was  not  likely  to  improve  his  connections 
by  a  good  marriage.  To  be  sure  she  could 
sit  at  the  head  of  his  table ;  and  she  did  the 
honours  very  well ;  but  in  any  other  point 
of  view  she  was  rather  in  the  way  than 
otherwise. 

**  I  thought  she  was  late/'  he  said  after  a 
pause. 

''  I  was  the  delinquent/'  said  Constance ; 
''  my  kind  cousin  stayed  to  revise  and  cor- 
rect my  attire,  or  we  should  have  been 
down  half  an  hour  ago.'' 

Mr.  Hilton  was  pleased:  he  liked  any- 
thing straight  forward ;  it  was  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  his  own  character. 

Mary  said  something  low  to  Colonel  Bo- 
bun,  at  the  close  of  which  he  begged  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Constance ;  and  then  as  if  in  re- 
ply to  Mary's  speech,  said  to  her.  "  It  runs 
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in  the  family  I  think ;  it  is  what  I  alwjiys 
admire  in  Eustace/' 

Constance  drew  up  her  head,  **I  wonder," 
she  thought,  **  what  resemblance  he  can 
possibly  find  between  me  and  my  stupid 
cousin  r*         ^• 

Before  she  had  solved  the  problem,  the 
rest  of  the  party  arrived,  and  dinner  was 
announced. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  retired  to  the  draw- 
ing-room the  whole  Frampton  party  flew  at 
Mary's  dress ;  Miss  Frampton  kneeling  to 
examine  the  skirt,  Mrs.  Frampton  recon- 
noitering  in  front,  and  the  two  other  young 
ladies  attacking  the  sleeves. 

**  What  a  velvet !"  cried  one. 

"  What  a  cut !"  exclaimed  another. 

**  And  look  at  that  conceited  little  scroll 
on  her  head,"  said  Mrs.  Frampton  ;  ''  come 
tell  us  who  that  was  put  on  for  ?" 

*'Was    it    Mr.    Dalton?''   asked  Miss. 
Frampton. 

"  Or  Sir^  John  Crawley  ?"  cried  little 
Miss  Meredith. 
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'^I  think  after  all,  I  always  did,  that 
Mary  is  in  love  with  Colonel  Bohun/'  said 
Miss  Frampton. 

"  La !  my  dear/'  cried  Miss  Meredith. 

'*  If  she  is  netting  a  purse,"  continued 
Miss  Frampton,  **  it  is  for  Colonel  Bohun. 
If  she  is  working  a  waistcoat,  Colonel 
Bohun  asks  her  to  embroider  it.  That 
pretty  watch  guard  on  the  table,  I  would 
lay  any  wager  is  for  Colonel  Bohun." 

''Confess,  confess!  cried  all  the  ladies, 
**  You  are  in  love  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  am,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  there's 
a  law,  is  there  not,  my  dear  Constance,  in 
the  prayerbook,  against  marrying  one's 
grandfathers  and  godfathers,  and  all  that 
sort  of  people." 

"How  I  should  like  to  see  Mary  in 
love !"  said  Miss  Frampton  musing. 

"If  Mr.  Eustace  Hilton  was  not  your 
brother,"  began  Mrs.  Frampton.  "  By  the 
bye,  my  dear,  what  a  superior  young  man 
he  is." 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  know  when  I've  met  so 
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delightful  a  person/'  said  Mids  Sophia 
FramptoQ. 

Mary  just  ventured  a  glance  of  her  bright 
eve  to  Constance,  it  was  the  merest  trifle 
of  a  look  ;  but  Mrs.  Frampton  caught  it. 
She  said  nothing,  but  she  hated  Constance 
from  that  hour;  for  she  thought  the  look 
meant  that  some  understanding  subsisted 
between  Eustace  and  his  cousin,  that  might 
interfere  with  the  claims  of  one  of  her 
daughters.  Really,  the  old  sword  and  dag- 
ger warfare  of  our  ancestors  was  preferable 
to  the  cold  and  malignant  trifles  that  make 
up  the  enmities  of  modem  good  society. 

''Here  is  Mary  owning  that  she  is  in 
love  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Frampton  to 
Colonel  Bohun,  as  the  gentleman  entered. 

Colonel  Bohun  smiled,  pressed  Mary's 
hand,  and  passed  on  to  Sir  John  Crawley. 
It  was  evident  they  understood  each  other. 
She  could  not,  if  she  tried,  get  up  a  differ- 
ence between  them. 

Mary  now  sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Maddox 
and  her  daughter,  who  had  held  themselves 
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proudly  aloof  from  the  previous  discussion. 
Mrs.  Frampton  and  Mrs.  Maddox  were 
sometimes  violent  friends,  at  other  times 
a  little  buzzing  sort  of  warfare  went  on 
between  them.  They  had  always  some 
subject  of  irritation  in  reserve,  and  at 
present  the  dangerous  ground  was  the 
family  at  Westlands.  Both  the  ladies 
were  admitted,  within  Lord  Westland's 
doors — they  could  say  very  little  more  ; . 
but  Mrs.  Frampton  found  out  that  Lady 
Westland  had  returned  her  last  call  three 
days  sooner  than  that  of  Mrs.  Maddox. 
She  had  likewise  lent  Miss  Frampton 
some  new  waltzes  to  copy,  and  she  had 
never  lent  Miss  Maddox  anything.  Mrs. 
Frampton  found  out  that  Lady  West- 
land  looked  very  handsome,  and  Mrs. 
Maddox  never  could  see  any  beauty  in 
those  very  light  people ;  then  Mrs.  Framp- 
ton suggested  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Maddox 
had  never  seen  Lady  Westland  in  sea  green 
satin  ;  to  which  Mrs.  Maddox  replied  sharp- 
ly, that  she  never  had,  and  she  hoped  she 
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never  should !  At  this  crisis,  Mary  inter- 
posed to  beg  a  song  from  Miss  Maddox 
and  a  duet  from  Miss  Frampton  and  her 
sister ;  and  then  under  cover  of  the  music 
she  went  to  a  work-table  strewn  with  books 
and  beckoned  Constance  and  Colonel  Bohun 
to  join  her. 

*'  I  have  interrupted  your  political  dis- 
cussion," said  she,  *^  but  that  I  know  you 
wiU  forgive.  Sir  John  Crawley  was  grow- 
ing  very  warm,  poor  man,  he  always  seems 
to  think  there  is  so  much  argument  in  a 
noise.  What  is  it  that  distresses  him 
now?  Are  the  French  going  to  land  at 
Dover;  or  let  me  see,  what  is  his  other 
nightmare?  Is  any  thing  going  to  happen 
to  the  national  debt  ?" 

**No,"  said  Colonel  Bohun,  "he  has 
forgotten  the  French  aad  the  national  debt 
for  the  present.  He  was  holding  forth 
upon  the  new  poor  law.  He  grew  very 
loud  on  the  atrocity  of  the  separate  main- 
tenance system,  and  wound  up  by  desiring 
me  to  read  Oliver  Twist,  if  I  wished  to  see 
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an  accurate  statement  of  facts  on  the 
subject." 

"And  yet,"  said  Mary,  "if  you  were 
gravely  to  recommend  a  novel  on  your  side 
of  the  question  to  that  man,  he  would  treat 
the  idea  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He 
would  thank  Heaven  he  did  not  go  to  fic- 
tion for  his  facts." 

"  And  which  side  of  the  question  do  you 
take,  Miss  D'Oyley  ?"  said  Colonel  Bohun 
turning  to  Constance. 

"  Papa  thinks  it  works  well  about  us,  so 
I  like  it,"  said  Constance  naturally. 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  Mary  with  a  smile. 

"Politics  are  insufferably  tiresome  to 
very  young  people,"  said  Mary ;  "  I  am 
beginning  to  acquire  a  taste  for  them." 

"  You !"  said  Colonel  Bohun,  very  much 
as  if  he  did  not  think  her  old  enough. 

Mary  then  took  up  the  life  of  Wallenstein, 
and  asked  him  some  questions  about  the 
«iege  of  a  town   mentioned  there,  and  he 
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began  drawing  her  a  plan  that  would  ex- 
plain his  meaning. 

**  You  have  read  this  book,  Constance/' 
said  Mary,  "  talk  about  it." 

''If  I  could  talk  about  any  thing  with 
this  cold/'  said  Constance,  ''  I  would;  for 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  The  style 
is  so  dry  and  clear,  and  it  gives  such  a 
masterly  sketch  of  the  religious  parties  of 
the  period  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  detect  a  slight 
— just  a  very  slight  disposition,  my  dear 
Mary,  to  sneer  at  the  ladies." 

Colonel  Bohun  looked  up  from  his  draw- 
ing at  this  attack,  and  said  laughing  that 
the  ladies  of  the  present  time  were  not 
generally  deserving  of  a  comparison  with 
those  who  lived  two  hundred  years  ago ;  still 
there  were  some,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  her 
and  Mary. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mean,  by  looking  at 
us,  that  you  think  us  two  hundred  years 
6ld,"  said  Mary  ;  *'  now  be  so  good  as  to 
explain  your  plan  to  me.    Thank  you,  I 
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don't  pretend  to  be  very  wise,  but  it  is  too 
bad  not  to  know  a  curtain  from  a  bastion.'' 

If  looks  say  anything.  Colonel  Bohun 
looked  as  if  he  thought  that  a  stretch  of 
ignorance  too  profound  even  for  a  woman 
to  arrive  at. 

"  You  are  an  imperious  little  creature,"  he 
said ; "  and  by  the  bye,  you  have  not  deign- 
ed to  inquire  after  Reginald  this  evening. 

*'And  is  there  anything  wonderful  in 
that  ?"  said  Mary.  "  I  really  don't  know 
what  possible  reason  I  could  have  for  sup- 
posing him  anything  but  very  well.  He 
does  not  smoke,  and  he  does  not  drink, 
you  say  ;  and  he  is  too*  good  a  rider  to  be 
thrown  off  his  horse  on  a  field  day  and 
break  his  neck ;  and  these  are  nearly  all 
the  casualties  to  which  our  modern  heroes 
are  exposed." 

During  this  conversation,  the  Miss  Framp- 
tons  had  been  executing  a  very  long  duet ; 
and  Miss  Maddox  had  been  talking  with 
Miss  Meredith  on  a  conversation  chair ; 
all  four  ladies  glancing  from  time  to  time 
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at  Eustace  who  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  playing  with  his 
sister's  lap-dog,  and  evincing  a  total  dis- 
regard to  the  assembled  company.  This 
was  very  provoking,  as  he  was  the  only 
young  man  in  the  room.  Miss  Frampton 
paused  as  she  turned  over  a  page,  and 
asked  him  if  he  played  the  flute. 

He  looked  up  languidly,  and  said  **  No." 

Miss  Meredith,  emboldened  by  this  con- 
cession, moved  a  little  nearer  to  him,  and 
asked  whether  he  was  fond  of  hunting  ? 

This  time  he  said  "  Yes,"  but  without 
looking  up,  and  then  yawned. 

This  was  encouraging ;  but  Miss  Mere- 
dith was  a  lively  young  lady,  and  begged  to 
know,  in  a  playful  manner,  whether  he  was 
fond  of  balls. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  '*  Although,  if  it 
was  not  for  the  row  the  music  made, 
he  thought  he  could  go  to  sleep  on  the 
benches  nearly  as  well  as  anywhere  else." 

"  What  ?"  cried  the  young  lady,  "  do 
you  never  dance  ?" 
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"  No/*  said  he.  "  He  knew  some  fel- 
lows that  did,  but  he  thought  them  great 
fools  for  their  pains." 

Miss  Meredith  suggested  that  dancing 
was  very  delightful,  to  which  he  replied 
by  another  yawn  behind  his  laced  handker- 
chief. 

Then  she  informed  him  that  the  last  ball 
ihe  was  at,  she  had  caught  a  horrid  cold, 
which  elicited  from  him  the  sjrmpathetic 
exdamation  of,  ''  Dear  me,  what  a  bore  !" 

Did  he  like  music  ?  she  wondered. 

He  made  answer  that  he  did  not  know, 
and  thereupon  arranged  his  moustaches. 

Then  she  wished  to  know  if  he  liked  the 
army. 

This  again  was  too  hard  a  question.  He 
hardly  knew.  He  thought  it  rather  slow  at 
present. 

Did  he  like  his  Colonel  ? 

Yes ;  he  thought  Colonel  Bohun  was  a 
fine  old  boy.  That  was  his  colonel,  he 
supposed  she  knew,  the  old  fellow  with 
grey  hair,  scribbling  on  a  bit  of  paper. 
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After  giving  her  this  piece  of  information, 
and  moreover  hazarding  a  conjecture  that 
the  said  Colonel  Bohun  might  he  some^ 
where  about  six  feet  high,  he  drove  the 
spaniel  from  the  sofa,  and  seemed  very 
much  inclined  to  go  to  sleep.    . 

Miss  Meredith  bit  her  lip,  and  went  to 
the  piano. 

Constance,  who  had  caught  part  of  the 
preceding  dialogue,  with  great  indignation 
now  called  out  to  him. 

"  Eustace  V 

Her  cousin  deigned  to  lift  up  his  head. 

**  Well,  you  must  come  hither.  You  do 
not  suppose  I  shall  give  you  my  orders 
across  the  room." 

Eustace  rose,  and  came  up  to  the  table 
where  she  was  sitting. 

**  You  are  awake,  I  hope  ?" 

Her  cousin  stared. 

**  Yes,  I  see ;  well.  Miss  Meredith  has 
never  seen  the  new  fuschia,  or  the  last 
crimson  heath.  Be  so  good  as  to  bring 
her  a  specimen  of  both  from  the  con- 
servatory.'* 
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Very  happy/*  said  her  cousin. 
Thank  you.     Don't  faint  by  the  way." 

Eustace  went  as  far  as  the  door,  and  then 
came  back  again. 

"  After  all,  Constance/'  said  he,  "you 
must  come  with  me,  for  I  am  no  botanist." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Constance  rising,  **  then 
I  might  as  well  go  by  myself,  only  I  am 
80  imwilling  to  spare  you  any  trouble." 

"  A  very  good  move  that  of  your  bro- 
ther's,"  said  Colonel  Bohun  to  Mary  as 
Eustace  left  the  room  with  his  cousin. 

''  That  is  the  fuschia,  and  that  is  the 
heath,"  said  Constance.  "  Make  haste 
while  I  steal  some  heliotrope  for  myself." 

"  You  are  looking  very  well,  to-night," 
said  Eustace.  "  I  do  believe  your  cold 
is  only  a  sham." 

'*  You  are  very  obliging.  When  you 
jump  into  a  river  in  cold  weather — when 
you  tio — just  remember  me,"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"  Upon  my  word,  it  was  a  very  game 
thbgin  you  to  do." 
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"So  it  was,"  said  Constance.  "And 
just  mark  my  pddteness  in  agreeing  with 
you,  when  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
what  you  have  said.** 

"  Here,"  said  her  cousin,  holding  out 
the  flowers. 

"  You  are  too  good  !  Those  are  for  Miss 
Meredith.  I  have  helped  myself  to  as  many 
as  I  want." 

'*  I  would  much  rather  give  them  to  you," 
said  Eustace,  looking  at  her  very  admir- 
ingly. "  As  for  Miss  Meredith,  the  girl 
will  think  I  am  in  love  with  her  if — " 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Constance.  "  Now  let 
me  give  you  a  lecture.  Because  you 
are  an  officer — that  is,  because  you  are 
allowed  sometimes  to  disfigure  yourself  by 
wearing  a  red  coat ;  do  you  know  how  un- 
becoming red  is  ?  Do  you  know  that  1 
would  not  wear  a  red  gown  if  I  were  to  be 
paid  an  annuity  for  doing  it  ?" 

"  That's  by  way  of  parenthesis,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Eustace.  ''But  you  would 
wear  one  fast  enough,  if  it  was  a  distinc- 
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tion  to  do  so.  All  women  love  distinction^ 
if  it  is  ever  so  paltry." 

"  Very  brilliant !  Now  take  this  by  way 
of  another  parenthesis  :  all  sayings  against 
women  are  half-truths,  and  no  man  of 
sense  will  use  them ;  it  is  the  sign  of  a 
rogue  to  have  a  low  estimate  of  women. 
Where  was  I  ?" 

''  I'm  hanged  if  I  know,"  said  Eustace. 

''  Oh !  because  you  are  an  officer,  you 
think  every  woman  you  speak  to  must  fall 
in  love  with  you.  Allow  me  to  undeceive 
you.  Women  permit  young  officers  to  flirt 
and  pay  them  silly  attentions,  because  they 
are  unable  to  converse  and.  behave  ration- 
ally. Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule ;  but  mind,  never  among  the 
young  ones ;  don't  think  you  can  escape." 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  Eustace  warmly,  "  that 
Reginald  Bohun  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
fellow  you  describe.  He  knows  as  much 
as  a  parson  too,  if  you  want  learning." 

'^  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Constance,  ar- 
ranging her  flowers  ;  ''not  that  I  know  who 
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Reginald  Bohun  is.  Oh  1  Captain  Bohun, 
I  suppose.  I  hope  IVe  set  your  mind  at 
test,  that's  all.  No  woman  worth  a  pin 
will  care  for  you  because  you  are  an  officer. 
It  must  be  dreadful  to  feel  yourself  so  irre- 
sistible. Don't,  please.  I  hope  your  con- 
science, Sir,  is  more  at  ease." 

With  these  words,  she  sauntered  back 
into  the  drawing-room  just  as  the  party 
was  rising  to  disperse.  Miss  Meredith 
received  her  flowers  with  many  demonstra- 
tions of  pleasure,  and  Mrs.  Frampton 
pressed  one  invitation  after  another  upon 
Mr.  Eustace  Hilton,  until  she  found  a  day 
on  which  he  could  declare  himself  disen- 
gaged. Colonel  Bohun  was  taking  leave. 
"  Do  you  return   with  me  ?"   said  he   to 

Eustace,  "  or  find  your  way  over  to  C 

to-morrow  morning  ?" 

Eustace  looked  at  Constance,  and  decided 
that  he  would  remain  at  Hillsted  until  the 
next  day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

0a8.  Why  then,  how  many  steps  d'ye  make,  Isora, 

Twixt  love,  and  that  o'er  dazzled  sense  that  leads 
From  liking  upwards  to  entire  regard. 

b.      More  than  uprose  in  that  celestial  path 
Traced  hy  a  shepherd  in  his  sacred  dream 
From  earth  to  heaven — steps  for  an  Angel's  foot 
To  Hnger  on — I  know  you'll  miss  them,  Gaspar. 

ANON. 

Constance  chose  to  breakfast  in  her 
room  the  next  morning.  Whether  she 
had  caught  her  cousin's  look  of  the  even- 
ing before  and  chose  to  disappoint  him, 
or  whether  her  cold  really  was  worse,  as 
she  declared,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt ; 
certain  it  is,  that  though  she  had  in  her 
nature  a  little  of  the  flirt,  she  had  none  of 
the  coquette ;  and  there  lies  between  these 

VOL.  11.  c 
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two  names  all  the  difference  between  a 
folly  and  a  crime.  She  liked  to  enjoy 
with  gentlemen  the  lively  conversation 
w^hich  one  woman  can  seldom  obtain  from 
another ;  but  the  idea  of  receiving  or  im- 
plying  admiration  never  once  entered  into 
her  head. 

She  was  reading  quietly  by  the  fire  in 
her  cousin's  morning-room,  when  her  stu- 
dies were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Miss  Framptons  and  their  friend,  with 
her  cousin  Mary.  After  the  proper  in- 
quiries had  been  exchanged,  she  learned 
that  the  young  ladies  had  come  to  inspect 
certain  bonnets  and  other  finery,  which 
Mary  had  received,  since  their  last  visit, 
from  the  proper  authorities  in  London. 

Julia  and  Sophia  Frampton  were  long 
and  eager  in  their  examination ;  but  Miss 
Meredith,  after  a  hasty  survey,  posted 
herself  at  the  window,  and  kept  up  a 
broken  discourse  w^ith  the  ladies  on  the 
sofa.  • 

*'  That    spire    is    Hillsted    Church    of 
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course?  Have  you  a  good  preacher?  Is 
he  a  young  man  ?  Do  you  flirt  with  him  ? 
Sophy,  dear,  that  bonnet  wouldn't  become 
you. — Oh,  I  don't  know  why,  only  I  never 
like  you  in  primrose  colour.  Oh,  Miss 
Hilton,  who  lives  in  that  white  house  with 
the  portico,  there,  on  the  hill  skirted  with 
trees.  The  Blands !  Who  are  the  Blands  ? 
Oh !  I  met  them  at  your  house,  didn't  I, 
Julia?" 

'*  Yes ;  you  remember  Georgina  Bland, 
with  the  voice  of  a  peacock,  and  those 
affected  long  ringlets  which  she  shakes  about 
when  any  body  speaks  to  her?" 

'^  But  Jane  Bland's  lisp  is  worse  than 
her  sister's  curls,"  cried  Sophia ;  "  and 
every  body  knows  it  is  put  on." 

"I  think  Fanny  the  most  intolerable  of 
the  set,"  said  Miss  Frampton.  "  Her  va- 
nity,  my  dear  Mary  !  I  believe  she  never 
danced  with  a  man  in  her  life  without 
thinking  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  She 
is  the  greatest  flirt  in  existence  ;  and  she 
really  has  no  good  looks;  but  the  men 
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thiDk  so  because  she  gives  herself  beauty 


airs." 


"  Likely  enough,"  said  Mary  ;  **  in  these 
days  you  are  taken  very  much  at  your  own 
value  by  the  world." 

.  ^'Mary  takes  these  things  so  coolly," 
said  Miss  Frampton,  ^'  because  she  is  al« 
ways  sure  of  plenty  of  beanx ;  with  her 
fortune  and  her  beautiful  toilet,  and  her 
pretty  manners,  she  has  no  need  to  envy 
any  body." 

Miss  Meredith,  not  quite  liking  this  turn 
of  the  conversation,  now  broke  in. 

*'Is  that  your  brother's  horse  which  the 
groom  is  leading  before  the  hall  door? 
What  a  beauty !  Is  he  not  very  fond  of 
it  ?  What  is  its  name  ?  There— he  has 
come  out — he  is  going  to  mount — the  crea- 
ture won't  stand  still.  Oh  !  my  dear  Miss 
Hilton,  do  speak  to  him,  don't  let  him  ride 
that  dreadful  wretch,  (meaning  the  horse). 
Come  hither  and  look  at  him,  for  Heaven's 
sake !" 

Moved  by  this  frantic  adjuration,  Mary 
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walked  carelessly  to  the  window;  which 
Miss  Meredith,  in  the  tumult  of  her  feel- 
ings, flung  suddenly  open.  The  ''  dreadful 
wretch"  swerved  awkwardly  at  the  sound, 
and  lodged  his  master,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  him,  very  comfortably 
on  the  ground. 

Mary  turned  as  pale  as  death ;  but  seeing 
Eustace  spring  up  again  evidently  unhurt, 
she  crossed  the  room,  saying  in.  her  usual 
composed  manner,  '*  I  really  did  not  think 
anything  in  the  world  could  have  thrown 
Eustace." 

She  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  her  bro«* 
ther  threw  open  the  door,  and  rushed  up 
to  her,  saying  with  great  eagerness : 

"  Mary,  I  hope  I  did  not  frighten  you. 
No,  that's  all  right!  Good  bye — I  am  late." 

Then,  without  noticing  any  one  else,  he 
hurried  off,  and  they  heard  him  set  off  at 
full  gallop  on  the  refractory  horse. 

All  this  had  a  great  effect  on  the  suscep- 
tible feelings  of  Miss  Meredith,  who  de* 
Glared  with  much  incoherence  that    Mr. 
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Eustace  had  behaved  divinely;  first,  in 
respect  of  his  having  intended  to  mount  a 
vicious  brute,  which  she  compared  in  the 
fervour  of  the  moment  to  a  lion,  a  panther, 
and  other  wild  animals;  next,  in  respect 
of  his  being  thrown ;  and  thirdly,  that  he 
had  come  all  the  way  up-stairs  to  re-assure 
his  sister ;  this  last  action  she  termed  an- 
gelic, as  being  the  more  appropriate  word. 
And  then,  she  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm 
of  tears,  which  sent  Mary  and  the  other 
young  ladies  searching  over  the  tables  for 
smelling-bottles.  Having  been  refreshed 
by  a  copious  shower  of  ^eau-de-cologne,  she 
next  called  on  her  hearers  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Eustace  was  an  officer,  and  therefore 
that  the  foregoing  events  were  not  a  matter 
of  wonder,  they  being,  as  Miss  Hilton  no 
doubt  was  aware,  a  body  of  people  in  whom 
all  the  virtues,  civil  and  religious,  w^ere 
known  to  centre. 

**  Yes,''  Mary  said,  **  young  officers  w6re 
indeed  perfection.  No  people  made  remarks 
on  the  weather  with  a  better  grace,  or  could 
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tell  you  more  exactly  how  the  last  ball 
went  off.  Then,  they  were  seldom  troubled 
with  information  of  any  sort  out  of  their 
profession,  and  even  of  military  affairs  a 
good  many  of  them  were  entirely  ignorant. 
And  then  again,  if  war  was  mentioned,  they 
always  talked  so  cheerfully  about  sending 
the  French  or  the  Yankees  to  the  right 
about^  that  (particularly  as  they  had  never 
tried),  it  made  one  feel  quite  comfortable 
and  secure  on  the  subject." 

This  panegyric  exactly  meeting  the  views 
of  Miss  Meredith,  assisted  the  eau-de-co- 
logne  so  effectually  in  calming  her  spirits, 
that  she  was  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
review  of  soime  new  dresses,  which  Gibson 
was  desired  to  bring  in  from  Mary's  wardrobe. 

At  the  close  of  this  exhibition,  Mary 
proposed  that  they  should  join  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frampton  down  stairs.  ^ 

"  Oh  !  pray,  not  yet,"  said  Miss  Framp- 
ton. "  Papa  and  mamma  are  very  happy 
in  company  with  the  newspapers ;  and  be- 
sides they  can  quarrel  better  when  they  are 
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by  themselves,  which  is  their  greatest  en- 
jojriDent." 

Constance  put  up  her  eyebrows  at  this 
speech,  and  then  resumed  her  book,  while 
the  young  ladies  made  the  circuit  of  the 
loom,  looking  at  all  the  trifles  with  which 
it  abounded. 

''  May  I  look  at  this  miniature  ?"  asked 
Miss  Meredith.  ^'  Oh  !  I  am  sure  it  is 
your  brother.  What  a  charming  picture ! 
How  very  like  !  Oh,  dear !  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  handsome !" 

"  Have  you  a  picture  of  Colonel  Bo- 
hun  ?"  asked  Miss  Frampton,  moving  to 
the  table. 

"  No,"  said  Mary  laughing ;  "  I  wish  I 
had.'' 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Julia,"  said  Miss  Sophia 
leaning  over  her  sister's  shoulder,  "it  is 
very  well  to  talk  of  Colonel  Bohun,  but  I 
think  it  is  that  quiet  son  of  his,  with  the 
large  dark  eyes,  who  is  the  attraction.  I 
have  often  seen  him  ride  this  way  with 
Mr.  Eustace  Hilton." 
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"  Do  you  think  so  ?'*  returned  Mary, 
without  the  least  emharrassment. 

"  Oh  1  hut  promise  me,"  cried  Miss 
Meredith  in  a  little  paroxysm*  of  terror, 
"  promise  that  you  won't  tell  Mr.  Eustace 
how  I  admired  his  picture !  Oh !  dear,  I 
should  die  1"  . 

"No,  pray  don't,  my  dear  Miss  Mere- 
dith,*' said  .Maiy.  "  I  assure  you  I  shall  not 
80  far  indulge  his  vanity.*' 

"  I'm  so  afraid  you  will,"  said  Miss 
Meredith,  who  ardently  hoped  she  might. 
*'  Isn't  she  mischievous  ?  does  she  not  look 
mischievous,  dearest  Julia  ?  How  I  shall 
ever  hear  to  meet  him  again !  Oh !  how 
foolish  I  am!" 

Mary  implicitly  agreed  to  the  last  remark, 
but  endeavoured  to  reassure  the  delicate 
nerves  of  the  young  lady. 

"  I'll  take  any  small  vow  of  secresy  you 
like  to  impose,"  said  she.  "I  cannot  indeed, 
with  Rosalind,  swear  hy  my  complexion ; 
(she  turned  her  eyes  steadily  upon  the 
glass,)  but  on  those  very  pretty  bracelets 

c  3 
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of  your's,  or  upon  a  sheet  of  Straoss's 
waltzes,  I  shall  he  happy  to  protest  my 
sincerity  :  Chloe  here  shall  he  witness/'  said 
she,  stooping  to  caress  the  dog. 

**  How  fond  Mr.  Eustace  seems  of  Chloe," 
said  Miss  Meredith  kneeling  down  hefore  it, 
"  Little  darling  pet,  was  it  sorry  when  he 
fell  off  his  horse?" 

Chloe  making  no  reply,  ,JVIiss  Meredith 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  followed  her  party 
down  stairs,  in  obedience  to  a  summons 
from  Mrs.  Frampton. 

**  How  heartily  glad  you  must  be  to  have 
disposed  of  those  people,"  said  Constance 
when  Mary  returned. 

*'  Why,  my  dear,"  replied  Mary,  **  they 
will  be  replaced  by  others  of  the  same 
stamp  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  they  are 
not  the  worst  of  their  set,  by  any  means. 
The  girls  are  very  amiably  disposed  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  also  to  such  ladies  as  do 
not  interfere  at  all  with  their  little  claims 
and  plans  ;  witness  the  high  favour  in 
which  I  am  held  among  them.    They  don't 
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respect  their  parents,  (I  saw  your  look,  my 
dear  Constance,)  but  then  it  would  require 
a  little  more  than  the  average  of  principle 
to  show  a  becoming  deference  to  such 
people  as  their  father  and  mother.  They 
are  very  anxious  t6  marry,  because  the 
world's  opinion  is  the  very  breath  of  their 
nostrils ;  and  they  don't  take  very  delicate 
steps  to  accomplish  their  object,  because 
the  said  world  has  this  sentiment  always  in 
its  mouth — Gret  married,  honestly  if  you 
can,  but  get  married." 

"  A  pretty  piece  of  sarcasm  !"  said  Con- 
stance  smiling ;  '^  but  it  is  something  to 
keep  your  temper  about  them." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Mary,  "  never  be  angry  at 
what  you  cannot  help.  The  first  class  of 
men  are  those  who  command  circum- 
stances ;  the  second,  those  who  know  how 
to  submit  to  them.  But  the  common  herd 
spend  their  lives  in  a  vain,  paltry  struggle 
against  inevitable  things,  and  misapply  the 
strength  which  might  have  been  directed  to 
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control  such  events  as  are  left  in  our  own 
hands." 

Mary  denied  herself  to  morning  visitors 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  intending  to  pass  it 
quietly  with  her  cousin;  hut  very  soon 
after  they  had  taken  tlieir  luncheon,  a  ser- 
vant came  to  inform  them  that  Captain 
Bohun  and  Mr.  Eustace  were  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  Here,  Constance/'  said  Mary,  "  I  told 
you  that  you  made  a  great  impression  upon 
Colonel  Bohun,  and  now  you  see  his  son 
comes  galloping  over  to  compare  you  with 
his  father's  description.  Oh  !  you  have 
seen  him  before ;  well,  he  is  rather  a  fa- 
vourite of  mine,  not  that  I  like  young  men 
generally ;  but  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he 
is  younger  than  his  father.  Will  you 
come  ?" 

"I  would  rather  not,"  said  Constance 
shrinking  back,  **  I  used  to  meet  him  whto 
— ^when — in  short,  Mary,  I  don't  like  to  see 
him  again." 
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"  I  will  not ,  urge  you,"  said  Mary 
taking  up  her  work.  "  I  hope  they 
have  the  newspapers  down  there,  for  I 
don't  intend  to  stir  till  I  have  finished  this 
leaf.  Though .  he  is  really  a  superior  per- 
son, this  Captain  Bohun  ;  you  would 
hardly  helieve  the  influence  he  has  exer- 
cised over  Eustace !" 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Constance. 

"  I  assure  you,  at  odd  times,  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  him,"  said  Mary.  **By  the 
tranquil  force  of  example,  he  detained 
Eustace  from  the  gaming-table,  and  ail  the 
other  degrading  follies  with  which  we  are 
led  to  believe  the  youthful  heroes  of  our 
age  beguile  their  leisure.  And  then,  he  is 
in  earnest,  a  quality  that  before  any  other 
would  entitle  a  man  to  claim  some  kindred 
with  the  old  chivalry.  He  is.  not  disfigured 
by  that  hard,  mocking,  bantering  spirit, 
which  is  now  your  only  wear  in  society ; 
and,  as  you  might  expect  from  such  a  cha- 
racter, his  respect  for  women  amounts  to 
veneration." 
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"  I  do  think  that  a  goo4  sign,"  said  Con^ 
stance. 

"And  yet  you  will  not  come  down?" 
said  Mary  ;  "  well,  don't  be  dull  in  my  ab- 
sence. I  will  not  implore  you,  like  Miss 
Meredith,  not  to  repeat  my  praises  to  Cap- 
tain Bohun,  for  it  is  very  likely  I  shall  tell 
him  myself  how  I  have  been  spending  the 
last  five  minutes.'' 

Constance  sat  working  for  some  time, 
and  then  rose  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
She  thought  the  gentlemen  were  paying  a 
very  long  visit ;  but  there  were  their  horses 
being  still  led  up  and  down  before  the  door. 
Then  she  opened  the  cottage  piano,  and 
began  to  play  all  the  waltzes  she  could  re- 
collect. She  had  scarcely  gone  through 
the  first  set,  when  the  door  opened  gently, 
much  as  if  the  person  outside  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  of  the  reception  he  might 
meet  with,  and  her  cousin  Eustace  en- 
tered. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  you,"  she  said,  turning  back 
to  the  piano ;  "  now  you  have  just  put 
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that  last  waltz  out  -of  my  head.  How  do 
you  do  ?" 

*^  I  am  come  to  hear  that  last  waltz/' 

■ 

said  Eustace  taking  a  chair  hy  the  piano ; 
''  and  I  have  hrought  you  some  helio- 
trope." 

"  As  a  bribe  !"  returned  Constance ; 
"  well  here  is  the  waltz. '* 

"You  really  play  very  well/'  said  her 
cousin  when  she  had  finished. 

"  But  that  is  not  at  all  surprising/'  re- 
plied Constance,  "for  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  learn,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
stupid." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  thought  me  very  rude 
this  morning,  coming  in  without  wishing 
you  good  morning ;  but  the  fact  was,  you 
see—" 

"  No,"  interrupted  Constance,  '*  I  did 
not  think  about  it.  Oh  1  yes,  I  believe  I 
did ;  I  thought  you  behaved  rather  well." 

Eustace  was  very  much  gratified  by  this 
concession,  and  began  to  turn  over  in  his 
mind  what  compliment  he  should  pay  her. 
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"  What  a  splendid  hand  you  have,  Con- 
stance," said  he,  after  a  short  silence. 

"  Finger,  is  the  proper  term,"  said  Con- 
stance  with  a  little  nod  of  her  head,  as  she 
ran  down  a  scale. 

*'  No,  but  I  mean,"  insisted  Eustace, 
"  that  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful 
hand." 

"  Dear  me,  you  are  growing  personal," 
said  Constance.  **  Do  me  the  favour  to 
ring  the  bell.  A  cup  of  coffee,  please, 
Gibson.  You  dine  at  such  grand  hours 
here,  that  one  is  obliged  to  use  precautions 
against  starving.  How  nice  this  coffee  is  ; 
if  you  were  to  go  down  stairs  you  could  get 
some  for  yourself.  Mrs.  Butler  excels  in 
her  coffee." 

* '  A  hint  for  me  to  make  myself  scarce  I 
suppose !"   said  her  cousin. 

**  Precisely,"  rephed  Constance.  **  I  hate 
to  be  looked  at  when  I  have  a  cold,  and 
there  you  sit  staring  at  my  red  nose  and 
my  weak  eyes,  in  a  way  that  would  exas- 
perate the  most  patient  temper." 
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"  I  obey  you  with  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance/' said  her  cousin  rising. 

"  Have  you  a  pencil  about  you  ?  Because 
I  should  like  to  write  that  down ;  it  is  such 
a  new  remark.  No  don't  lean  on  the  back 
of  my  chair,  for  that  is  worse  than  the 
staring." 

'^You  are  so  amusing,"  said  Eustace; 
*^  you  always  say  something  one  does  not 
expect." 

'*  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  more  at 
present,"  said  Constance,  "  for  I  have  a  let- 
ter to  write.  Take  a  book,  will  you  ;  or  go 
on  with  my  netting,  if  you  must  stay  here. 

"  Eustace  preferred  the  netting.  He 
hung  the  ribbon  to  his  spur,  and  went  on 
for  some  time  very  prosperously.  '*  Con- 
stance, I've  made  a  long  stitch." 

*'I  thought  you  would,"  replied  Con- 
stance, "  take  it  out." 

"  I  can't." 

"  Clever  !"  retorted  Constance  as  she 
dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink. 

"  I  say,  Constance  ?" 
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*'  Well— another  long  stitch  ?" 

**  No— do  you  patronise  extract  of  Roses 
for  your  hair  sometimes  ?     1  do  always." 

^*  Pleasant  intelligence  for  the  proprietors, 
but  it  does  not  happen  to  aflfect  me." 

**  Well  now,"  began  Eustace  throwing 
down  her  netting. 

'^  What's  the  matter?" 

**  Vm  hanged  if  it  is  not  all  clouding 
over." 

"  If  you  were  hanged,"  muttered  Con- 
stance,  ''  I  should  stand  some  chance  of 
completing  my  letter." 

**  I  say,  have  you  seen  anything  of  old 
Thornton  for  the  last  age  ?" 

"  Yes— I  have." 

**  I  shall  go  and  try  what  I  can  make  of 
the  old  fellow  some  day." 

"  If  you  do,"  said  Constance  laying  down 
her  pen,  "  I  advise  you  strongly  to  speak 
plainly.  Don't  drop  your  r's  in  this  way, 
my  dear  Sir,  I  wegwet  extwemely  that  your 
wheumatism  has  been  so  twobelsome ;  be- 
cause, if  you  do,  he  will  certainly  cut  you 
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off  with  a  fourpenny-piece.  Now  that  yoa 
may  recollect  my  advice,  go  directly;  good 
day/' 

And  Constance  shut  the  door  on  a 
young  gentleman  who  was  likely  to  inherit 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  a  year,  with  as 
much  alacrity  as  a  chaperon  denies  herself 
to  a  miserahle  younger  brother,  whose 
visions  of  love  and  a  cottage  are  imperti- 
nently connecting  themselves  with  her  fair 
and  artful  ch?irge. 

In  fact,  Eustace  was  undergoing  that 
phase  of  admiration  which  may  be  coaxed 
and  flattered,  and  petted  into  a  downright 
proposal ;  but  Constance  w;ould  have  had 
just  as  distinct  an  idea  of  accepting  Tim  as 
her  cousin ;  and  matters  never  went  any 
farther  between  them. 

She  learned  from  Mary  that  Captain 
Bohun  came  over  to  Hillsted  almost  every 
day  with  Eustace;  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  meet  him  accordingly  ;  but  whether  from 
accident  or  from  an  idea  that  Miss  D'Oyley 
had  purposely  avoided  him,  he  came  no  more 
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during  the  week  she  passed  there.  She  expe- 
rienced an  undefined  feeling  of  vexation  at 
this  circumstance,  because  when  one  has 
screwed  up  one's  courage  to  support  any  dis- 
agreeable adventure,  there  is  something  of 
disappointment  in  the  effort  being  made  to 
no  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Is4-      Hast  heard  the  proverb,  Aurio,  that  truth 
Lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  ? 

Aior.  'Tis  false — 

Tis  set  aloft  as  hangs  the  moon  in  Heaven, 

Tracing  a  silver  path  across  the  deep 

And  stormy  waters  th^t  make  up  man's  life. 

ANON. 

**  No  answer  from  uncle  Thornton, 
Harry!"  said  Constance  one  morning  as  the 
brother  and  sister  were  taking  a  walk 
together. 

"  And  I  go  back  to  college  on  Tuesday!'* 
said  Harry;  **  but  it  does  not  signify,  I  shall 
be  able  to  manage." 

''Look  here,"  said  Constance  stopping 
short  and  pulling  off  her  glove;  ''do  you 
think  this  ring  is  worth  much  ?" 


iiiL'"  to  t!A'  (jiic'stion,  "  I'll 
Tlionitoii  keep  his  word,  in  spit 
I  dare  say  he  was  offended  b\ 
him  for  so  much  money  ;  nov 
fault.  So  take  this  to  town  to 
accept  whatever  papa's  goldsnc 
you  for  it," 

Harry  said  a  great  deal  agai 
but  Constance  was  positive, 
he  yielded.  * 

Now  the  letter  which  Cc 
written  to  her  uncle,  had  arri 
was  suffering  from  a  bad  fit 
His  correspondence  was  nev< 
and  he  desired  his  sister  to  re 
out  to  him.     When  she  op 
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and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  He  called  the 
supposed  tailor  a  fool^  being  at  the  mo- 
ment in  rather  an  irascible  condition,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 

Harry  received  five  and  thirty  guineas 
for  the  ring  ;  and  being  relieved  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  embarrassments,  he 
went  back  to  college  with  a  clear  consci- 
ence, and  a  very  warm  sense  of  obligation 
to  his  sister. 

Time  passed  on  with  quick  footsteps,  for 
Constance  was  fully  employed.  She  reliev- 
ed her  mother  entirely  from  the  cares  of 
housekeeping,  that  she  might  devote  more 
time  to  her  husband.  But  then,  Mrs. 
lyOyley  could  not  take  long  walks,  and 
Constance  was  her  father's  companion 
whenever  he  went  farther  than  the  limits 
of  their  village.  And  Mrs.  D'Oyley  could 
not  read  aloud  for  five  minutes  together : 
Constance  read  beautifully,  and  she  spent 
part  of  every  morning  in  reading  to  her 
father.  She  was  intelligent,  and  had  been 
well  educated ;  but  the  books  her  father  liked 
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to  hear,  were  of  a  different  stamp  from 
those  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
by  herself.  They  gave  a  fineness  to  her 
mind,  a  clearness  to  her  reasoning  powers. 
She  had  never  been  the  victim  of  senti- 
ment, but  these  books  apted  as  a  sort  of 
tonic  to  her  character,  Sh^  began  to  feel 
the  luxury  of  intellectual  strength.  She 
was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  she 
always  began  the  morning  with  a  portion 
of  the  Hebrew  bible ;  but  she  very  much 
regretted  that  she  knew  nothing  of  Latin 
or  Greek.  Her  father  was  so  fond  of  the 
classics,  so  finished  a  scholar  I  she  began 
to  teach  herself  Latin  ;  but  she  hoped 
secretly  that  her  father  would  recover  his 
sight  long  before  she  was  able  to  read  his 
favourite  Roman  historians. 

One  morning,  when  her  father  and  mother 
were  gone  to  London  for  the  day,  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  capital  opportunity 
to  set  the  study  in  order.  The  books  were 
certainly  in  rather  a  scattered  condition; 
but  now  that  they  were  in  her  hands,  sh^ 
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was  resolved  that  nothing  should  exceed  the 
neatness  of  their  arrangement.  It  was  a 
long  task.  She  had  found  half  a  dozen 
volumes  of  Cicero  on  as  many  different 
shelves,  and  was  hunting  for  the  rest,  when 
she  was  interrupted  by  a  brisk  rap  at  the 
door.  She  opened  it,  and  there  stood  uncle 
Thornton. 

It  was  rather  an  awkward  meeting,  on 
her  part,  at  least.  She  coloured  a  little, 
and  breathed  quickly  ;  she  had  done  all  for 
the  best,  that  was  a  comfort.  She  only 
hoped  he  wouldn't  ask  to  see  her  ring.  So 
she  went  forward  and  shook  hands  with 
him. 

"  Busy,  I  see  I"  said  Mr.  Thornton  as  he 
entered. 

"  Yes,  very  busy,  uncle  ;  but  I  can  find 
you  a  chair,"  said  Constance,  placing  one 
for  him. 

The  room  was  dusty,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
began  to  cough. 

"  All  this  learning  does  not  agree  with 

VOL.    II.  D 
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me"  said  he,  smiling ;  ^^  let  us  go  into  the 
next  room." 

Constance  followed  him. 

"And  papa  is  out,  unfortunately,"  she 
said. 

**  Never  mind,  I  came  to  see  you,"  said 
uncle  Thornton,  **  Why  you  are  grown— 
prettier — that's  not  the  word,  but  it  will 
do,  since  I  saw  you  last.  Not  much  griev- 
ing, I  take  it  ?" 

*'  Yes,  uncle,  a  great  deal ;  though,  I 
think  not  exactly  in  the  sense  you  mean. 
I  cannot  see  papa  losing  his  sight  without 
some  sorrow,  though  I  bear  it  better  than  I 
did." 

"  Losing  his  sight,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton ;  and  thereupon  he  whistled  softly,  and 
finished  by  invoking  the  name  of  Mistress 
Parker  several  times. 

Constance  did  not  know  whether  these 
expressions  were  meant  to  be  sympathetic, 
so  she  said  nothing. 

"  Do  you  know  this  ring  ?"  sad  her  uncle 
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suddenly  drawing  her  ring  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  holding  it  before  her. 

She  was  as  much  surprised  as  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  life,  how  he  could  have 
come  by  it ;  but  that  was  not  the  present 
question. 

"  Yes,  uncle,  it  was  mine,"  she  replied 
steadily. 

"  Right,"  said  her  uncle.  "  You  are, 
without  exception — well,  go  on." 

*'  Do  you  mean  that  I  should  tell  you 
all  about  it  ?"  asked  Constance. 

"  Just  so  ;  let  us  have  the  whole  history." 

Constance  told  it  him  without  reserve. 
**  I  have  not  concealed  Harry's  imprudence 
from  you,"  she  said,  "  because  I  know  it 
will  never  reach  papa's  ears  through  you, 
since  you  must  suppose  how  anxious  I  have 
been  to  keep  it  from  him,  if  I  could  have 
recourse  to  such  extreme  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  his  knowing  it." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  ever  told  a  lie,"  said 
Mr.  Thornton. 

D  2 
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"  Not  that  I  recollect,"  returned  Con- 
stance. 

**  How  do  you  think  a  person  feels  who 
plays  a  part  from  the  cradle  to  the  gravCi 
mixes  truth  with  falsehood  till  she  cannot 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  never 
looked  a  fellow-creature  in  the  face  while 
she  was  speaking,  lest  she  should  read  in 
his  eyes  the  mistrust  she  ought  to  excite  in 
his  heart,  eh,  child  ?'* 

Mr.  Thornton  spoke  with  unusual  energy. 

*'  I  should  think,  uncle,  she  would  feel 
altogether  in  a  tangle,"  said  Constance, 
endeavouring  to  reaUse  the  picture  he  had 
drawn. 

Her  uncle  laughed  heartily  at  her  illus- 
tration, and  then  said :  '*  Well,  I  never 
received  your  letter ;  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?" 

*'  Oh !  that  accounts  for  it,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  How  odd  it  should  have  mis- 
carried 1" 

"  You  think  it  did  ?" 


"     * 
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"  Certainly/'  returned  Ccnstance. 

"  Do  you  think  that  somebody  (we  won't 
mention  names),  might  have  destroyed  your 
letter,  lest  by  accident  a  few  wretched  coins 
might  be  diverted  from  her  own  pocket, 
or  lest  the  very  confidence  you  shewed  me 
might  be  productive  of  still  more  beneficial 
results?" 

"  No,  uncle,"  said  Constance. 

*'  You  don't  believe  such  a  thing  pos- 
sible ?" 

"  Not  Ukely,  uncle !  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  happens  in  novels ;  it  came  in 
after  people  had  done  writing  about  giants 
and  ogres.  Letters  are  not  tampered  with 
in  these  days,  nor  wills,  nor  warming-pans. 
I  think  a  person  might  very  likely  say  an 
iU-natured,  or  even  an  untrue  thing  of  me, 
to  gain  a  purpose ;  but  when  you  come  to 
suppressing  letters,  it  is  too  romantic,  uncle 
Thornton." 

"  Now  I  wonder  where  in  the  name  of 
goodness  that  girl  picked  up  all  her  com- 
mon sensCy"  said  Mr«  Thornton ;  "  other 


Constance.     ''  It  is  not  fair  to 
have  it  too." 

"  Yes  it   is,   if  I  choose  it, 
Thornton  stamping  his  stick  on 
*'  Who    is    that    coming    up 
steps  ?" 

"  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  Mrs.  Pa 
Constance. 

As   she  spoke,    the    door   si 
open,  and  that  lady  entered. 

**  So  Mistress  Parker,"  said 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  p 
his  stick,  "  so  Mr.  D'Oyley  is  go 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?    Y 
know  it — not  you  1*' 

"  Indeed,  indeed !  this  is  a  i 
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word.  There  is  nothing  so  mysterious  as 
duplicity,  Mistress  Parker ;  tell  that  to  your 
cobbler  the  next  time  you  have  him  quietly 
to  supper,  when  you  think  I  am  gone  to 
town  I" 

This  having  some  reference  to  a  recent 
quarrel  between  the  brother  and  sister,  pro- 
duced a  gentle  sigh  from  Mrs.  Parker ; 
and  as  quarrelling  is  not  easy  where  there 
is  only  one  performer,  he  did  not  pursue 
the  topic. 

Mrs.  Parker  made  polite  inquiries  of 
Constance  concerning  her  father,  and  mo- 
ther, and  brothers,  and  finished  by  saying 
with  many  words  and  sighs,  ''  I  suppose, 
my  dear,  we  have  not  much  to  say  about 
our  own  health  at  present  ?" 

"  She's  very  well,*'  interposed  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. **  Don't  you  see  how  well  she  looks  ? 
Well  enough  to  come  down  with  me  into 
Herefordshire,  eh  Constance  ?" 

**  Dear  brother,  if  you  would  only  con- 
sider— " 

Consider — ^well?''    said  Mr.   Thornton, 
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leaning  on  the  top  of  his  stick,  and  look- 
ing hard  at  her. 

"  Her  poor  father !   she  couldn't   quite 
leave  him,"  murmured  Mrs.  Parker. 

"  Yes,  she  could,"  returned  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton ;  "  for  there's  Mrs.  D*Oyley  to  look 
after  him.  What  did  she  marry  him  for? 
She  could,  but  she  won't.  She  doesn't 
want  my  money,  not  a  stiver  of  it ;  she  can 
do  without  it,  think  of  that,  Mistress  Par- 
ker !  She  won't  come  down  to  Leyton  to 
coax  me  out  of  a  legacy.  Come  along. 
Mistress  Parker  ;  she  is  no  company  for 
you — or  me  ;  she  despises  us ;  she  does 
nothing  but  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Parker; 
think  of  that  I  Here,  make  haste  and  get 
out  of  her  way ;"  and  shaking  hands  very 
cordially  with  her  as  he  passed,  the  curious 
old  gentleman  hurried  Mrs.  Parker  down 
the  front  steps. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

We  were  talking  here  and  there — this  and  that. 

THE    STRANOBB» 

The  spring  came  in  very  early  and  warm. 
Constance  was  very  glad  of  this  for  her 
father's  sake;  he  could  spend  almost  the 
whole  day  out  of  doors,  and  this  to  one 
whose  in-door  pursuits  were  of  necessity 
narrowing  fast,  was  important  to  his  health 
and  recreation. 

About  this  time,  she  received  another 
pressing  invitation  from  her  cousin  Mary, 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  at  Hillsted. 
She  had  delayed  going  to  town  this  year, 
because  her  brother's  regiment  was  ex- 
pected to  remove  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  she  wished  to  stay  at  Hillsted 

d3 


Avislicd  C'onstancc  to  be  present 
Constance  would  very  willin: 
cused  herself,  for  her  neighboi 
her  very  much  to  herself  for 
past,  and  the  habit  of  liking  s< 
off  considerably  in   solitude, 
this  very  reason  that  Mrs.  D'< 
her  to  go,  for  she  thought  hei 
to  give  up  society  altogether, 
mixed  in  it  at  all,  her  mother 
practice  alone  would  enable  her 
part  with  ease. 

So  she  went,  very  much  to  t 
tion  of  her  cousin  Mary.  The  1 
dinner  was  spent  in  trying  on. a 
of  new  bonnets,  which  had  been 
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came  Miss  Hilton,  in  vain  too  Constance 
declared  that  she  was  not  at  all  amhitious 
of  making  an  effect  at  the  breakfast  the 
next  day.  Mary,  seating  herself  at  the  che- 
val-glass, laughed  at  Gibson,  and  coaxed 
Constance,  and  the  chip  bonnet  was  de- 
spatched into  her  cousin's  room. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  "  I  think  as  you  re- 
marked, Mrs.  Gibson,  I  should  look  very 
distinguished  in  a  white  chip  bonnet.  The 
last  time  I  wore  one,  I  was  bridesmaid  to 
Miss  Bland.  There  is  literally  no  end  to 
those  Blands,  Constance.  I  said  then  it 
should  be  the  last  time.  It  is  a  heavy  trial 
to  the  complexion,  isn't  it,  Gibson  ?" 

"  La !  Miss  Hilton,  **  you  always  make 
yourself  out  to  have  no  good  looks ;  but 
I  know  what  the  gentlemen  think." 

"  So  do  I,  Gibson,"  said  Mary,  laugh- 
ing. •*  They  think  I  have  a  very  pretty — 
fortune." 

'*  Something  besides  that.  Miss  Hilton, 
I  fancy,"  said  Gibson. 

"  No,  surely,"  said  Mary ;    "  they  are 
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not  80  stupid  as  to  think  I  shall  come  in  for 
any  of  the  landed  property,  because  there's 
Eustace.  Oh!  I  haven't  tried  the  lilac 
bonnet,  that  with  the  Honiton  lace." 

'^  That  is  nothing  like  so  distinguished 
as  the  blue,  Miss  Hilton  1"  said  Gibson,  as 
she  stood  with  a  bonnet  on  each  hand, 
looking  prodigiously  tall  and  grim. 

"  Gibson  has  only  one  idea — to  look  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  I  mean  to  be  simple  to- 
morrow,— a  cambric  muslin  gown,  Gibson, 
and  this  identical  lilac  thing  !" 

*'  Well,  and  all  the  oflicers  coming !" 
said  Gibson,  turning  up  her  eyes. 

"  Think  of  that,  Constance  ;  Gibson  is 
sure  they  won't  make  me  an  offer  in  this 
bonnet.  It  is  a  sort  of  safety-bonnet,  a 
kind  of  patent  preserver.  Let  me  have 
another  look  at  it,  Gibson,  before  you  put 
it  away.  You  are  right,  it  has  rather  a 
severe  expression  about  the  crown.  It  is 
certainly  disagreeable  to  refuse  a  man,  not 
by  letter,  that  1  don't  mind,  but  viva  voce. 
In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  look  thank- 
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ful,  when  you  feel,  at  least  I  do,  very  cross ; 
and  then  you  have  to  make  a  speech  about 
honour  and  surprise,  and  I  know  not  what, 
when  you  feel  inclined  to  say,  my  good  sir, 
you  are  either  deluded  or  impertinent,  for 
you  don't  care  for  me,  and  it's  rude  to  ask 
for  my  money ;  for  I  never  had  a  lover, 
Constance." 

"  La  !  Miss  Hilton,  how  you  do  go  on," 
said  Gibson,  whose  hard  features  had  re- 
kxed  into  a  smile,  during  Mary's  speech. 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  object,  dear,"  said 
Mary,  rising,  we  w^ill  dress  now,  though  it 
is  so  early,  for  one  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  twilight ;  I  am  not  yet  old 
enough  to  sit  and  think  over  past  times. 
My  black  satin,  Gibson."  , 

Constance  dressed  with  all  expedition, 
and  finding  it,  as  her  cousin  said,  very  early, 
she  went  down  into  the  library,  with  a 
small  lamp  in  her  hand,  to  choose  a  book. 
While  she  was  looking  from  shelf  to  shelf, 
she  heard  some  one  enter  the  room,  who 


Bohuii.      Jii  a  inoinent  slic  Iclt  h< 
son  over  neck  and  brow.     She  ti 
to  the  book  shelves  after   a   h 
confused  bow,  and  searched  va 
the  volumes,   while   the  figure 
and  the  green  lanes  in  which  sfa 
dered  when  he  met  them  last, 
swim  before  her  dazzled  eyes, 
moment,  the  lamp  was  quietly 
her  hand. 

"  Will  you   allow  me.  Miss 
said  Captain  Bohun  ;    ''  I  hav 
many  happy  hours  here,  that 
know  the  arrangement  of  these 
ter  than  any  one,  except  Miss  I 

*^  I  shall  be  much  obliged  tc 
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Percy's  Reliques,"  said  Constance.  "  Thank 
you,  I  have  it — I — " 

'*  I  think  you  have  Lalla  Rookh ;  here 
are  the  Reliques/'  said  Captain  Bohun, 
making  the  exchange  in  his  usual  calm 
manner.  "  And  pray  let  me  light  you  to 
the  drawing-room,  for  all  these  flower-bas« 
kets,  though  very  pretty,  are  rather  in  the 
way.'* 

Constance  stopped,  and  made  some  indis- 
tinct reply.  It  was  a  very  long  room,  and 
there  was  no  light  in  it  but  from  the  lamp 
which  Captain  Bohun  carried;  so  he  put 
her  hand  quietly  through  his  arm,  and  led 
her  into  the  drawing-room.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room.  He  moved  a  chair  to- 
wards her,  and  setting  down  the  lamp, 
leaned  against  the  chimney-piece  a  little 
way  off.  Constance  opened  her  book,  and 
tried  to  read  as  fast  as  she  could. 

'*  Miss  Hilton  is  quite  antique  in  her 
tastes,"  said  Captain  Bohun,  after  a  short 
silence.  ^'  That  lamp  is  of  the  genuine 
Pompeii  fashion." 
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Constance  started  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
said,  *'  Yes,  it  was ;"  and  thinking  perhaps 
she  ought  not  to  read  when  he  was  in  the 
room,  she  laid  down  the  hook,  and  looked 
uncomfortahle. 

He  took  up  the  hook  and  glanced  over 
it.  It  was  open  at  the  ballad  of  the  Nut- 
brown  Maid,  and  that  led  to  some  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  of  the  Erie's  son,  and 
his  singular  experiment. 

Constance  denied  the  mock  outlaw  any 
merit  at  all.  It  was  unpardonable  in  him 
to  try  his  lady's  faith,  for  suspicion  is  high 
treason  against  love.  She  wished  the  Nut- 
brown  lady  had  acted  like  Julia  in  the 
Rivals,  and  dismissed  her  lover  when  she 
learned  his  plot." 

Captain  Bohun  said  that  would  have 
been  opposed  to  the  laws  that  governed 
fiction  in  those  times,  which  to  end  well, 
must  end  with  a  marriage ;  besides,  he  re- 
minded her  that  Julia  relented  in  the  last 
scene,  or  she  would  have  broken  the  in- 
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variable  semi-circle  that  forms  round  the 
foot-lights  at  the  close  of  every  comedy. 

Constance  denied  that  the  semi-circle 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  Julia's  forgive- 
ness ;  but  she  said  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Nut-brown  Maid,  marriage  was  an  impera- 
tive object  with  women." 

"  In  those  days,  you  think !"  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun. 

It  was  provoking  to  hear  him  say  this  so 
quietly,  looking  straight  into  the  fire  too, 
as  if  he  meant  nothing  particular.  Con- 
stance could  not  help  laughing,  at  which 
he  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

"  I  know  you  would  imply  that  it  is 
quite  as  great  an  object  in  the  present 
day,"  she  said.  "  But  I  meant,  when  I 
called  it  imperative,  that  women  in  that 
time  required  a  husband  to  protect  their 
lives  and  properties,  which  the  law  is  so 
obliging  as  to  do  now." 

"  And  are  you  one  of  the  few  who  prefer 
the  sweet  discord  of  these  Saxon  lines  to 


Mary    as    she    entered,    ^'  for 
you   know,   was    very   Saxon. 
Nut-brown  Maid  ;  very  musical 
ties  concerned,  I  dare  say : 

For  in  my  mynde 
Of  all  mankynde 
I  love  but  you  alone, 

"  But  this  is  my  favourite,  C( 

The  winter  weather  itt  waxeth  ool 
And  froste  doth  freeze  on  every  hi 
And  Boreas  blows  his  blasts  so  bo 

"  There's  alliteration  for  you. 
how  the  homely  roughness  of 
pleases  my  ear : 

My  doak,  it  was  a  very  good  doal 
It  ha'  been  always  true  to  the  weai 
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at  least,  I  hope  J  have  quoted  rightly,  for  I 
cannot  find  the  page/' 

"  The  great  charm  of  these  early  writ- 
ers/' said  Captain  Bohun,  ''  is  their  freedom 
from  egotism/' 

"  True,"  said  Mary ;  **  you  form  abso- 
lutely no  idea  of  the  men  themselves  by 
their  writings,  and  this  is  a  virtue  never 
to  be  observed  after  Charles  the  First's 
age.  The  poetry  of  life  was  broken  up  by 
the  Rebellion,  and  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated men  to  forget  themselves,  went  alto- 
gether out  of  print  as  well  as  out  of 
fashion." 

Captain  Bohun  asked  Constance  if  she 
admired  Schiller's  ballads^  and  she  con- 
fessed that  she  did  not  understand  Ger- 
man. 

**  The  Germans  are  a  more  melancholy 
people  than  the  English,"  said  Mary, 
"  though  we  have  a  character  for  suicide, 
their  writings  shew  it." 

**  But  the  writings  of  a  people  are  hardly 
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an  evidence  of  their  disposition/'  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun  ;  *^  witness  the  Italians,  a  peo« 
pie  all  fervour,  with  a  style,  whether  in 
prose  or  poetry,  remarkable  for  anything 
but  energy." 

'^  The  Germans  have  more  genius  than 
the  English,"  said  Constance ;  *^  and  genius 
is  always  melancholy." 

"  What  shall  we  say  to  Shakspeare?" 
asked  Mary. 

"  I  think  we  should  distinguish  between 
creative  and  adaptive  genius.  Shakspeare 
is  the  head  of  the  one,  as  Byron  of  the 
other  class.  The  temperament  of  men  of 
genius  must  be  melancholy.  The  only 
writings  in  which  Shakspeare  has  suffered 
traces  of  his  own  emotions  to  appear,  are 
tinctured  with  a  profound  spirit  of  sad- 
ness." 

''  Yes,  his  sonnets,"  said  Constance. 

"  I  question  if  great  gaiety  of  tempera- 
ment can  exist  either  with  much  thought 
or  much  impulse,"  said  Captain  Bohun. 
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"  No/'  said  Mary ;  "  for  reason  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  experience  of  disappoint- 
ment on  the  other,  will  forbid  it." 

"  Thus/'  said  Captain  Bohun,  "  Byron, 
who  wrote  at  the  suggestion  of  his  own 
feelings,  ran  through  all  the  phases  of  his 
morbid  sufferings.  He  imagined  actually 
nothing — never  related  what  he  had  not 
felt  or  seen  in  some  shape  or  other.  But 
Shakspeare  conceived  characters  and  situa- 
tions to  which  he  had  no  affinity ;  and  in- 
stead of  reflecting  endless  pictures  of  the 
shadows  on  his  own  heart,  traced  in  cha- 
racters of  light  the  whole  mighty  range 
of  human  joy  and  sorrow." 

"  You  certainly  do  think,'*  said  Mary, 
looking  up  at  Captain  Bohun,  '^though 
you  are  in  the  army ;  but  then  you  don't 
like  it,  that  is  one  comfort." 

"  A  singular  consolation,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, '^  for  a  man  to  belong  to  a  profession 
that  he  hates !" 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Mary,  "  I  knew  I 
had  a  question  to  ask  you.    You  remem- 


otHc'cr,  Avlio  likewise  i)rocured  his  c 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  written 
the  Greek  character,  I  think  froi 
cles,  in  the  stable,  underneath  h 
Now  I  wonder  how  many  officers 
regiment  could  distinguish  Gn 
Chinese  ?" 

'*  I  really  could  not  undertake 
replied  Captain  Bohun,  laughing 
Eustace ;  here  he  comes." 

^'  Oh !  don't  ask  me  anythii 
Eustace,  sinking  on  a  sofa.  ** ". 
soned,  utterly  poisoned;  my  se 
put  the  wrong  scent  on  my  han 
Verbena,  is  not  it  horrid  ?  I  onl 
out  coming  down  stairs ;  it  has 
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Eustace.  What  business  have  you  to  know 
the  name  of  perfumes,  unless,  indeed,  you 
wish  to  sit  for  the  portrait  of  Hotspur's 
fop  !"  And  to  relieve  her  feelings,  she  mut- 
tered the  lines  beginning : 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  miUiner, 

with  a  keenness  of  expression  that  highly 
amused  Captain  Bohun,  and  extorted  from 
Eustace  his  usual  exclamation  of,  ''  What 
an  idea !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

For  I  can  neither  write,  nor  read,  nor  speak, 
That  any  man  shall  hope  to  profit  by  me. 
And  for  my  languages  they  are  so  many 
That  put  them  altogether  they  will  scarce 
Serve  to  beg  single  beer  in. — 

THE    CAPTAIW. 

"Upon  my  word,  Constance,  if  I  am  ever 
to  be  envious  of  you,  I  had  better  begin 
this  morning,"  said  Mary,  as  her  cousin 
entered  her  dressing-room  on  the  day  of 
the  breakfast ;  *'  what  do  you  think  of  Miss 
D'Oyley  to-day,  Gibson  V 

''  Miss  D'Oyley  looks  remarkably  well, 
Miss  Hilton,"  said  Gibson,  in  rather  a 
stately  manner ;  for  she  had  not  forgotten 
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the  young  lady's  rejection  of  the  chip  bonnet 
which  was  now  helping,  amazingly,  the  very 
pretty  looks  of  Constance. 

"  But  if  you  had  taken  my  advice,  Miss 
HUton— '' 

'*  I  should  doubtless  at  this  moment  be 
looking  exactly  as  well  as  my  cousin — as 
young  too — 

As  a  rose  at  fairest ; 
Neither  a  bud  nor  blown. 

said  Mary  laughing ;  *'  but  I'll  thank  you, 
Gibson,  for  a  pair  of  straw  coloured  gloves, 
notwithstanding." 

"  Well,  Miss  Hilton,  it  is  of  no  use  ray 
saying  anything,"  said  Gibson  handing  her 
the  gloves. 

"  Thank  you,  Gibson ;  you  shall  choose 
my  ball  dress  if  you  like." 

'  *  Oh  !  that's  settled,  thank  goodness  gra- 
cious,"  said  Gibson,  arranging  her  young 
lady's  black  silk  mantle ;  '^  because  when 
young  ladies  begin  to  fancy  themselves 
old—" 

VOL.  II.  B 
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"  Yes,  when  they  get  hold  of  that  idea  a 
little  earlier  than  their  neighbours/'  said 
Mary  pushing  back  the  cheval-glass,  ^'what 
do  you  think,  Constance ;  does  it  not  look 
rather  clever?" 

They  went  down  into  the  gardens,  where 
the  company  had  just  begun  to  assemble ; 
and  the  beautiful  gardens  were  wonderfully 
enlivened  by  groups  of  well  dressed  women ; 
and  Eustace  had  invited  a  number  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  ladies  were  very  well  pleased 
at  it ;  and  the  band  of  his  regiment  was 
stationed  in  the  gardens,  and  that  was 
another  delightful  circumstance. 

''  If  you  will  remain  under  this  tree,"  said 
Mary,  *'  while  I  receive  some  of  the  people, 
I  shall  know  where  to  find  you.  Eustace, 
oh!  I  am  glad  you  are  early,  there  is 
nothing  for  you  to  do  yet  but  to  amuse 
Constance,  till  I  come  back." 

"  Very  delighted,  I  am  sure  !"  said  Eus 
tace.  "What  a  fine  day!" 

"  Fortunately  for  our  bonnets  and  yo' 
tempers,"  said  Constance  ;  **  rain  on  su 
an  occasion  would  spoil  both." 
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"  It  would  be  a  pity  I'm  sure,  to  spoil 
such  a  very  pretty  bonnet/'  said  Eustace. 

Constance  made  no  reply  to  this  remark, 
and  conversation  seemed  likely  to  tirop 
between  them. 

"  That's  Sinclair,"  said  Eustace  pointing 
with  his  stick  through  the  trees  ;  and  there's 
Morton  ;  and  there's  Heywood  j  some  of 
our  fellows,  you  know. 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Constance  ;  "  do 
they  differ  from  any  other  people's  fel- 
lows ?" 

**  Oh  !  Sinclair  is  rather  odd,  he  makes 
his  horse  take  snuff;  and  he  tried  to  teach 
a  Newfoundland  dog  to  blow  the  trumpet. 
But  the  brute  would  not  learn,  and  bit  him 
into  the  bargain." 

**  How  very  ungrateful!"  said  Constance. 

"  Yes,"  repHed  Eustace.  *'  We  think 
bim  mad  sometimes.  Til  introduce  him  to 
you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Constance ;  and  Eus- 
tace  having  summoned  his  friend,  the 
introduction  took  place. 

e2 
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Mr.  Sinclair  stared  at  Constance,  and 
asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  the  gardens 
very  beautiful ;  and  having  ascertained  that 
she  did,  he  applied  himself  to  gathering  the 
buds  from  a  rose  tree  that  grew  near,  and 
eating  them.  Eustace  then  thought  that 
he  saw  Colonel  Bohun  and  his  governor 
{anglic^  his  father)  walking  in  another  part 
of  the  garden,  so  he  gave  Constance  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  went  away, 
going  through  the  broadsword  exercise 
with  his  stick  as  he  went ;  a  commendable 
practice  which  may  be  often  observed  in 
young  officers. 

Now  Constance  was  in  rather  an  indo- 
lent humour,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  amusing  Mr.  Sinclair,  which 
is  the  present  order  of  things  when  a  young 
woman  is  in  company  with  a  young  man. 
She  sat  playing  with  the  fringe  of  her 
parasol  and  looking  at  the  company  as  they 
moved  about  the  lawn,  until  she  quite  for- 
got his  presence.  He  remained  however 
just  where  he  was  left,  eating  rose-buds. 
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and  looking  from  time  to  time  at  Constance, 
wondering  very  much  why  she  did  not  look 
at  him. 

Now  Mr.  Sinclair  would  succeed  to  a 
large  property  at  his  father's  death,  and  he 
therefore  lived  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm 
lest  any  lady  should  catch  him ;  a  cause 
of  terror  that  did  not  seem  very  reason- 
able,  for  to  the  uninitiated,  making  an  offer 
appears  quite  a  voluntary  affair. 

However  when  he  saw  that  she  had  for* 
gotten  all  about  him,  he  took  courage  and 
was  going  to  address  her,  when  she  turned 
her  head,  and  thus  recalling  him  to  her 
remembrance  she  held  out  her  hand  for  a 
rose-bud. 

"  Are  they  nice  ?"  said  she ;  "  give  me 
one,  please." 

Something  original  in  her  manner  seem- 
ed to  take  his  fancy ;  he  complied  with  her 
request,  and  drew  a  garden  chair  close  to 
hers. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  "I  don't 


iravc  licr  to  understand  that, 
was,  he  could  only  have  been 
her ;  at  which  she  laughed  still 

He  then  told  her  it  was 
shooting  wild  ducks,  for  his  e 
versation  was  liable  to  transi 
surprised  Constance,  as  her  i 
with    him  was  so  recent.    H« 
told  him  she  could  not  enter  in 
ings  on  that  subject,  since  she 
— a  reply  that  seemed  to  div( 
ceedingly.     He  then  pronounc 
gyric  on  the  figure  of  a  youn, 
was    passing,  which    he    com] 
Champagne    bottle.    This    wa 
pique  Constance ;   but  she,  lai 
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plea  that  it  was  a  proof  of  his  admiration  to 
compare  the  lady  to  whatever  he  liked  best, 
so  that  they  managed  to  amuse  each  other 
tolerably,  till  Mary  came  np  to  them,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  Captain  Bohun,  and  sur- 
rounded by  two  or  three  dashing  looking 
young  ladies  whom  Constance  discovered 
to  be  the  Frampton  party. 

Mr.  Sinclair  came  to  the  back  of  Mary's 
chair,  and  Captain  Bohun  was  talking  in  a 
low  voice  to  Constance,  about  the  waltzes 
that  the  band  was  playing ;  and  the  Framp- 
ton party  flourished  their  little  parasols, 
and  wished  that  some  other  officers  would 
come  that  way. 

It  so  happened  that  Mary  inquired  of 
Mr.  Sinclair  after  his  Newfoundland  dog ; 
and  suggested  to  Constance  that  she  ought 
to  provide  herself  with  such  a  one,  to  save 
any  little  children  that  might  be  drowning 
in  her  neighbourhood.  This  brought  out 
the  story  of  the  mill-stream,  which  did  not 
seem  to  afford  any  entertainment  to  the 
Miss  Framptons  or  their  little  friend  Miss 
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leredith.  Captain  Bohua  said  something 
in  a  still  lower  tone  to  Constance  which 
made  her  blush,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  exclaimed 
''  Upon  my  soul  1"  which,  no  doubt,  meant 
a  great  deal ;  and  moreover  told  Constance 
he  should  be  quite  happy  if  she  would  have 
his  Newfoundland  dog.  Constance  said  she 
would  rather  not,  and  she  wished  they  would 
talk  of  something  else,  for  she  caught  such 
a  dreadful  cold  on  that  occasion  that  if 
people  only  mentioned  it,  she  always  began 
to  sneeze.  Mr.  Sinclair  came  round  di- 
rectly in  front  of  her,  and  began  asking  a 
number  of  questions  ;  such  as,  whether  the 
water  was  very  cold  or  very  deep,  whether  the 
child  was  an  ugly  little  brute,  and  whether 
she  felt  much  frightened.  Constance  re- 
fused to  answer  his  questions,  and  a  sort 
of  skirmish  ensued  between  them,  with  a 
great  deal  of  laughing  from  all  parties 
except  the  three  young  ladies  ;  and  the' 
Eustace  joined  them  with  two  other  officer 
and  the  story  was  told  over  again ;  a 
Constance  said  she  would  positively 
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away,  for  the  very  thoughts  of  it  made  her 
teeth  chatter ;  but  Mr.  Sinclair  would  not 
make  any  room  for  her,  so  she  could  not 
get  out  of  the  circle. 

Then  one  of  the  officers  advised  her  that 
she  should  always  wear  her  medal  in  full 
dress,  like  a  Waterloo  medal;  and  Constance 
replied  that  if  she  were  to  be  so  ridiculous, 
she  would  not  be  wearing  it  now,  as  she 
iRras,  as  all  the  world  might  see  in  demi-toU 
lette.  And  then  arose  a  discussion  as  to 
-what  was  a  lady's  full  dress,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  officers  shewed  themselves  so 
well  versed  in  the  matters  of  muslins  and 
silks,  that  Constance  frankly  told  them  that 
her  private  opinion  was,  that  they  had  all 
served  a  year  or  two  with  Howell  and  James, 
before  they  entered  her  Majesty's  service. 
Captain  Bohun  smiled  at  this  panegyric; 
for  the  rest  they  laughed  loudly,  and  told 
her  she  was  very  severe. 

**  Come,  now  let  us  talk  of  something 
wise,"  said  Constance.  "  Who  has  read  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises  ?" 

B  3 
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£)verybody  laughed  at  the  notion,  it  was 
quite  amusing.  Mr.  Sinclair  said  he  never 
read  at  all,  which  was  very  possible.  Eus- 
tace asked  who  had  written  them,  and  a 
very  young  officer  told  him  he  was  fairly 
caught  there  for  who  could  have  written  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  but  a  fellow  named 
Bridgewater  ? 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Constance,  ^  after  this 
discovery,  the  gentleman  will  tell  us  who 
wrote  the  letters  of  Juniu*  ?" 

The  young  officer  did  not  seem  to  argue 
by  analogy,  for  he  said,  *'  Oh  !  that  was  a 
secret ;  he  did  not  believe  any  body  knew." 
And  then  after  eyeing  Constance  for  some 
time,  much  as  a  little  boy  eyes  a  new  rock- 
ing-horse which  he  would  like  to  steal,  he 
went  up  to  Eustace  and  begged  to  be  intro- 
duced to  "  that  pretty  creature." 

**  Mr.  Heywood,  my  cousin.  Miss  D'Oy- 
ley." 

These  few  words  seemed  to  give  him  the 
privilege  to  play  with  her  parasol,  and  to 
ask   for  her  bouquet,  and  to  pay  her  so 
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many  compliments,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
80  very  young  and  so  very  silly,  she 
would  have  been  quite  offended  with 
him. 

He  might  be  about  seventeen,  with  the 
manners  of  a  child  of  five  years  old.  Not* 
withstanding  the  softness  of  his  voice  and 
appearance,  he  was  a  very  wicked  boy, 
swearing  awfully  when  ladies  were  not 
present,  and  gaming  and  betting  high 
whenever  he  had  the  opportunity.  He  was 
a  very  hard  rider,  and  the  members  of  the 

hunt  had  a  great  respect  for  him.    He 

knew  the  broadsword  exercise,  and  all  the 
notes  on  the  guitar  ;  and  he  could  very 
nearly  play  the  Barcarolle  in  Masaniello. 
He  could  drink  maraschino  in  the  morning, 
and  smoke  half  a  cigar  without  feeling  very 
ill.  Besides  this,  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
nephew  to  Lord  Westland,  who  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  him. 

Near  him  stood  his  particular  friend 
Captain  Morton ;  and  as  young  ladies  can 
never  hear  enough  about  officers,  it  may  be 


rc})iy  uy  a  siiori,  iia  : — \f 
Ei^'hlli  on  the  stai;c.  He 
very  much  in  the  air  ;  anc 
were  talking  to  the  young 
rather  apart  in  an  attitude 
at  once  weariness  and 
Haywood  was  constantlj 
him,  and  saying  tittle  th: 
him  smile  haughtily,  and 
again  to  Constance.  H 
things  was  too  bad  to  last 
not  to  have  four  officers  a 
her,  talking  and  laughi 
Bohun  laughing  at  the 
said.  A  servant  bringii 
caused  a  little  movii^, 
Miss  Meredith  attacked 
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*elative  to  his  profession ,  which  gave  him 
in  opportunity  of  drawing  somewhat  on  his 
ma^nation,  although  between  his  wish  to 
leceive  her,  and  his  fear  of  being  '^  caught/^ 
lis  answers  were  rather  laconic. 

''You  officers  lead  such  nice  idle  lives , 
lon't  you  r' 

'•  Oh  !  lord,  no  !'' 

"  Dear  me,  what  have  you  to  do  ?" 

"Why  in  the  first  place  there's  pa- 
rade/' 

"  La  !  what  is  parade  ?" 

Oh !  we  assemble  all  the  men,  and 
^ount  all  the  buttons  on  their  jackets, 
:o  see  whether  they  have  swallowed  any*" 

<«  Dear  me,  what  should  they  do  that 
for?" 

**  Because  they  are  hungry  I  suppose." 

"  But  why  don't  you  give  them  food  ?" 

"  So  we  do,  once  a  week." 

*'  Only  once  a  week  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  is  quite  often  enough,  when 
you  are  used  to  it." 

''  But,"  said  Miss  Meredith  with  a  very 


''  How? ' 

"  By  hanging  tliciri  iminc' 
you  not  often  seen  a  man  li 
a  barrack  window  ?'' 

*^La!  no." 

"  Very  odd — next  time 
barracks,  just  look  out.** 

Here  Mr.  Sinclair  becanp 
tain  she  would  catch  him  ai 
such  instructive  amusement 
ed  over  to  Constance. 

**  Did  you  ever  know  such 
he  asked. 

*'  Why,  if  we  were  to  mej 
of  either  party,  I  think  you 
much  nonsense  as  the  yoi 
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"  True !  sense  ought  not  to  be  wasted." 

"Never  waste  any  scarce  thing,"  said 
she  laughing. 

"  What  a  scarce  thing  a  pretty  laugh  is." 
said  Mr.  Sinclair  looking  full  at  Constance. 

"  A  hint  for  me  to  be  grave  I  suppose," 
she  replied ;  but  she  did  not  take  the  hint. 

The  party  broke  up.  Eustace  who  had 
wandered  away  came  back  to  tell  Captain 
iBohun  that  his  *  governor  '  wished  to  intro- 
duce him  to  some  one,  and  he  was  there- 
fore  obliged  to  relinquish  his  place  by  the 
side  of  Constance.  Mr.  Sinclair  offered  her 
Ills  arm  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  grounds, 
until  breakfast  time ;  and  she,  partly  to 
get  away  from  the  "angry  eyes"  of  the 
Frampton  party,  accepted  it. 

"  She  is  soon  consoled,  however,"  said 
Mrs.  Maddox,  as  she  stood  with  Mrs. 
Frampton,  watching  Constance  walking  on 
the  grass  near  the  canal  with  Mr.  Sinclair. 

"  An  immense  match  I"  said  Mrs.  Framp- 
ton, with  a  sigh. 
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"  I  suppose  he  will  leave  the  army  when 
he  marries  ?" 

''  I  always  thought/'  said  Mrs.  Maddox, 
'^  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  your  Julia*" 

^'  Ay !  but  then  Julia  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement." 

''  Then  indeed,"  said  Mrs  Maddox  laugh- 
ing behind  her  parasol,  **  it  is  no  wonder, 
Miss  D'Oyley  seems  to  be  kinder. 

**  There !"  cried  Mrs.  Frampton,  "  there, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Maddox,  he  is  actually  gather- 
ing flowers  for  her.  Sinclair  gathering 
flowers  for  a  young  lady !" 

'*  It's  all  settled  then,  you  may  depend," 
returned  Mrs.  Maddox.  *'  Well,  at  any  rate 
that  designing  Jane  Bland  won't  succeed." 

"  Why  look,  she  has  actually  thrown  her 
flowers  into  the  water." 

"  So  she  has,  and  he  is  trying  to  fish 
them  out  with  his  stick.  Bless  my  heart ! 
he  will  fall  in  if  he  does  not  mind." 

**  And  she  stands  there  laughing  at  him," 
cried  Mrs.  Frampton. 
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"  I  really  don't  know  what  to  believe," 
said  Mrs.  Maddox. 

"  He  is  insane,  I  always  thought/*  re- 
marked Mrs.  Frampton. 

•*  And  very  ugly,"  said  her  friend. 

*^  And  not  half  so  rich  as  they  make  him 
out/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frampton. 

"And  a  complete  reprobate,"  echoed 
Mrs.  Maddox. 

'*  He  stands  in  a  pastry  cook's  shop,  and 
pelts  (he  servant  girls  from  the  window 
with  barley  sugar  kisses,"  cried  Mrs. 
Frampton. 

'^  What  a  husband  !'  said  Mrs.  Maddox, 
with  a  sigh. 

This  was  their  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
man  whom  they  had  severally  hunted  for 
their  daughters,  during  the  last  six  months. 

At  this  crisis,  Captain  Bobun  came  up 
to  Constance,  and  said  that  Miss  Hilton  had 
deputed  him  to  take  her  in  to  breakfast. 
Mr.  Sinclair,  who  seemed  to  have  a  per- 
ception that  he  was  safe  with  Constance, 
followed  close  on  their  footsteps.    He  made 
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up  his  mind  that  she  must  be  engaged: 
how  could  there  be  a  doubt  indeed  on  the 
subject  when  she  laughed  at  his  compU- 
ments,  and  seemed  all  the  time  equally 
wilHng  that  he  should  go  or  stay.  In  any 
other  point  of  view  it  would  have  been 
rather  mortifying ;  but  as  it  was,  of  course 
he  could  not  expect  that  she  would  make 
any  effort  to  retain  him.  This  point  being 
settled  to  his  satisfaction,  he  jplaced  himself 
on  the  other  side  of  Constance  at'  table, 
and  nearly  drove  the  Framptons  distracted 
by  his  assiduities. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Roii.»-A  torch  for  me — ^let  wantons  light  of  heart 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase 
I'll  be  a  candle  holder  and  look  on. — 

ROMEO    AND    JULIET. 

A  ball!  the  subject  never  seems  to  tire  ; 
a  novel  might  just  as  well  be  without  a  mar- 
riage, as  a  ball.  For  mine  own  poor  part 
I  detest  the  subject  cordially.  It  may  be 
turned  into  poetry,  I  allow ;  and  gliding 
forms,  and  gentle  whispers,  and  fairy  feet, 
are  very  pretty  sounds  to  introduce  into 
rhyme,  but  the  realities  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Perhaps  there  may  be  in  the  room, 
if  you  are  very  fortunate,  two  or  three 
women  who  nearly  approach  the  confines 
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of  beauty  ;  perhaps  one  of  these  might 
even  content  a  painter.  There  will  be  also 
six  pretty  women ;  things  with  good  com- 
plexions and  bad  noses,  and  there  will  be 
two  or  three  dozen  women  with  every 
possible  defect  in  face  and  figure,  who  will 
severally  be  pronounced  by  those  accurate 
judges,  the  men,  to  be  splendid,  or  lovely,  or 
nice  creatures,  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
length  and  breadth ;  as  for  the  rest,  you 
will  find  them  ill  drest  and  ill  looking  to  a 
degree  that  is  uncomfortable  to  contemplate. 

And  this  crowd  is  come  to  market !  the 
thing  is  written,  and  spoken,  and  thought 
until  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  A  gentle- 
man about  to  go  to  India  once  said  he 
would  never  marry  one  of  those  fair  expor- 
tations  who  are  regularly  furnished  forth  to 
the  best  bidder.  "  Why,'*  said  a  person  in 
company,  **  they  do  not  go  out  with  a  more 
settled  determination  to  oflTer  themselves  for 
sale,  than  every  girl  does  in  England  who 
enters  a  ball  room/* 

The  exceptions  obtain  no  credit  for  other 
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motives ;  therefore  unless  they  can  bear  to 
have  such  things  said  of  them,  they  had 
better  keep  away. 

However  the  present  scene  is  not  the  ball 
room,  but  the  conservatory  adjoining,  in 
ivhich,  beside  the  small  fountain  which  rose 
and  fell  in  glittering  threads,  from  a  marble 
basin  filled  with  gold  fish,  sat  Constance, 
in  a  double  dress  of  soft  white  muslin,  that 
fell  all  around  her  like  a  cloud,  with  a 
superb  bouquet  of  deeply  coloured  gerani- 
ums in  her  bosom,  and  a  natural  wreath  of 
white  camellias,  the  manufacture  of  Mrs. 
Gibson,  round  her  back  hair. 

She  looked  lovelier  than  ever.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  music  and  the  glittering 
scene  that  passed  and  repassed  the  glass- 
doors  before  her,  lit  up  her  eyes  with  un- 
usual  brilliancy,  while  the  rich  colour  rose 
to  her  cheek,  and  gave  a  contrast  to  the 
delicate  whiteness  of  her  neck  and  brow. 
She  had  been  feeding  the  gold  fish  with 
crumbs  of  biscuit,  and  now  raising  her 
head,    she  surveyed  the  assembly  in  the 
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best  possible  fashion— namely,  through  a 
glass. 

The  whole  length  of  the  ball-room  was 
before  her.  Quadrilles  were  going  on 
already,  and  the  walls  were  lined  with  el- 
derly women,  with  here  and  there  an  el- 
derly gentleman  taking  snuff  and  talking 
to  the  ladies.  These  were  few  in  number, 
and  offered  but  little  interruption  to  the 
speculations  of  the  mammas,  who  were 
engaged  in  watching  every  whisper  and 
every  look  that  passed  between  the  part- 
ners. 

She  noticed  the  portly  person  of  Mrs. 
Frampton,  and  the  tall  rigid  figure  of  Mrs. 
Maddox.  She  could  not  very  plainly  dis- 
tinguish the  quadrille  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  but  she  had  no  doubt  that  the 
daughters  of  those  ladies  were  figuring  in 
it,  from  the  direction  of  their  mothers* 
eyes. 

Close  to  the  door  was  a  group  of  officers, 
looking  on  with  a  very  critical  air.  One  of 
them  was  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  near  to  hiisx 
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Stood  her  cousin  Eustace,  swinging  one  of 
the  tassels  of  his  dress  to  and  fro,  and 
trying  to  reach  Mr.  Sinclair  with  it :  when 
he  succeeded,  he  looked  very  much  grati- 
fied. Whether  this  instructive  spectacle 
suggested  the  notion  to  her  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  she  exclaimedi  after  the  pause  of 
a  few  mmutes,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "  I 
wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  stupid  !" 

Now  truth  compels  me  to  state  that  she 
was  not  alone,  for  Captain  Bohun  was 
leaning  against  the  edge  of  the  fountain, 
contemplating  her  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  filling  up  the  pauses  of  conversation, 
by  breaking  the  biscuit  into  pieces  by  way 
of  helping  her  to  feed  the  fish. 

He  laughed  as  she  uttered  the  foregoing 
speculative  remark,  and  replied  :  **  Very 
much  as  it  feels  to  be  intoxicated,  I  should 
imagine ;  you  cannot  experience  the  one ; 
but  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  other  is 
in  your  power,  if  your  curiosity  should  grow 
insupportable." 
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**  I  am  not  very  curious,"  returned  Con- 
stance. 

*'  I  wonder  what  put  such  an  odd  idea 
into  your  head?''  said  Captain  Bohun. 

**  If  you  will  promise  not  to  tell/'  said 
Constance  looking  mysterious,  and  she 
pointed  through  the  glass  doors  to  her 
cousin,  who  still  stood  amusing  himself  with 
his  tassels. 

'*  Oh,  Eustace  1"  said  Captain  Bohun 
smiling,  "  always,  Miss  D'Oyley,  mistrust 
the  dulness  of  a  person  whose  eyebrows 
rise  sharply  in  the  centre,  like  his." 

**  Oh  yes  !  they  are  notched,"  said  Con- 
stance, leaning  forward  to  look  at  her 
cousin  ;  ''  but  don't  think  ill  of  my  penetra- 
tion, for  I  never  knew  he  had  eyebrows 
before.  By  the  bye,  have  you  studied  phy- 
siognomy ?" 

*  •  A  little  :  not  after  Lavater ,  but  after 
nature." 

**  And  what  conclusions  have  you  arrived 
at?" 
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**  That  I  am  rather  more  likely  to  make 
blunders  with  respect  to  character  than  if  I 
let  the  science  alone  !'' 

**  That  is  because  you  have  not  learned 
enough  of  it  I  suppose/'  said  Constance  ; 
*  •  but  I  think  you  may  generally  trust  to  a 
first  impression  of  a  face/' 

**Oh  yfes  !  Impressions  are  safe  things," 
lie  said ;  "  but  a  wrong  theory  is  the — '* 

**  Exactly  /*  said  Constance,  arresting 
the  doubtful  termination  ;  "  and  have  you 
^ny  quarrel  with  Lavater  ?'' 

**  None,  except  that,  from  the  very  cir- 
cmmstances  of  his  life,  he  was  ill-fitted  for 
the  investigation  of  that  particular  science, 
living  as  he  did  from  youth  to  age  in  a  pro- 
vincial Swiss  town." 

"  Zurich  was  not  it?" 

"  Yes.  He  had  not  a  sufficient  variety  of 
heads  to  study  from.  A  great  capital  would 
have  been  his  proper  sphere ;  as  it  is,  there 
seems  to  be  a  family  likeness  in  all  his  spe- 


cimens." 


VOL.    II. 
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''Do  you  think  fish  can  hear?''  asked 
Constance. 

"  Why  we  are  talking  no  secrets/'  said 
Captain  Bohun. 

''  No,  but  as  a  matter  of  science  1" 

'^  People  say  not,''  replied  Captain  Bo- 
hun. 

"  People  will  say  anything,"  said  Con- 
stance. ''I  should  like  to  try,  I  will  blind- 
fold one  and  put  it  in  that  china  jar  by  it- 
self" 

Captain  Bohun  went  for  the  china  jar, 
and  threw  out  some  flowers  which  it  held. 
Constance  untied  the  ribbon  from  her  bou- 
quet and  it  fell  to  pieces  ;  she  gave  it  him 
to  make  up,  while  she  caught  one  of  the 
gold-fish. 

She  found  this  rather  more  difficult  than 
she  had  imagined  :  they  were  a  good  deal 
stronger  than  she  fancied,  and  sprang  from 
her  hand  as  fast  as  she  seized  them.  While 
she  was  chasing  them  round  the  basin,  her 
white  arms  gleaming  whiter  in  the  sparkling 
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water,  and  Captain  Bohun  was  laughing  at 
her  repeated  failures,  her  cousin  Mary  came 
in,  and  stood  quietly  looking  on,  for  a  few 
moments  unperceived. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  two  about  ?"  she 
said  at  last. 

•*  Trying  experiments  in  acoustics !"  said 
Captain  Bohun. 

**  A  very  pretty  diversion  I"  said  Mary ; 
''  have  you  been  dull  during  the  quadrille  ? 
I  hope  you  admired  Miss  Meredith's  danc- 
mg.- 

*'  I  did  not  see  it,"  replied  Constance. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Captain  Bohun. 

Mary  glanced  her  dark  eyes  mischie- 
vously from  one  to  the  other,  and  then 
turned  to  her  brother  who  had  followed 
her. 

"  I  say,  Mary,  will  you  waltz  with  Sin- 
clair  ?''  he  asked. 

"  No  !"  returned  Mary  positively.  "I  am 
not  going  to  dance  with  any  one  who  wears 
a  red  coat  to-night." 

"  And  why  V* 

F  2 


wliitc,   nothing  looks  so  we 

*'  Then  I  am  sure,''  said 
ingto  Constance,  "I  hope 
tunate." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Com 
mean  to  dance  at  all." 

"Now  that  is  very  sensi 
tace,  "  for  what  is  the  use 
wish  all  girls  were  as  reasor 
Constance."  After  this  rem 
into  a  confidential  assaranc 
looking  divinely. 

**  What  is  the  use  of 
asked,  not  at  all  appeased  I 
of  the  sentence.     "  I'll  tell 
degree  less  lazy  than  sitting 
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upon  us.  Miss  D'Oyley/'  said  Mr.  Sinclair, 
who  now  joined  the  party  round  Constance. 
••  What  is  life  without  a  cigar  ?" 

"  True  !"  said  Constance,  "  Ufaut  vivre; 
though  some  people  might  be  inclined  to 
say  in  your  case,  like  the  French  judge, 
Je  n*y  vais  pas  la  n^cessit^T* 

"Your  dress  is  quite  manqu^e  without 
your  bouquet,"  said  Mary.  '*  Have  you 
made  a  present  of  it  to  Captain  Bohun?" 

"  Oh,  no  !''  said  Constance  hastily. 

"  Miss  D'Oyley  employed  me  to  make 
it  up  again,  when  she  took  the  ribbon 
off  to  blind  the  fish,"  said  Captain  Bo- 
hun. 

Mr.  Sinclair  asked  the  particulars,  and 
was  quite  delighted  at  the  idea;  he  said 
it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  heard, 
which  made  Constance  think  he  had  not 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  good 
things. 

"  Now  I  must  go,"  said  Mary ;  "  I  have 
some  serious  responsibilities  in  the  next 


iraired  :   which    as   he   was 
flowers  to  put  into  Miss  D'( 
might  bear  two  interpretat 
clair  inquired  if  Miss  Hilto 
obdurate,  and  finding  that 
should  wait  for  a  galope. 
his  stars  nobody  expected 
He  really  regretted  they 
move  so  soon,    for  he  h 

women  about  C into  « 

ing  that  they  never  looked 
expected  him  to  ask  them. 
"That  I  can  well  belii 
stance.  ' '  Dance  with  you 
Eustace,  I  had  rather  dan 
pillar :  we  should  get  on  a' 
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Stance ;  ''  all  I  say,  is  merely  to  relieve  my 
feelings/' 

"  He  is  such  an  idle  fellow !"  said  Mr. 
Sinclair. 

"  So  he  is,"  returned  Constance  eagerly. 
"  And  what  is  worse,  he  makes  a  merit  of 
it.'* 

Here  Captain  Bohun  asked  Constance  for 
the  ribbon  to  tie  her  bouquet. 

**  I  dropped  it,  I  think,"  said  Constance  ; 
"  look  for  it,  somebody." 

Eustace  actually  went  on  one  knee  to 
search.  Mr.  Sinclair,  after  warning  Con- 
stance that  if  he  found  it  he  should  keep  it, 
joined  him. 

**  Here  comes  the  gentleman  who  knew 
all  about  Junius,"  said  Constance  ;  ''  he 
will  be  sure  to  find  it,  if  it  is  above 
ground." 

"  Now  what  are  you  looking  for  ?"  said 
Mr.  Heywood.  **  A  blue  ribbon  ?  La  !  why 
there  it  is  close  by  you,  Hilton.  Well,  I 
never,  oh  !  dear,  I  do  believe  you  meant  to 
steal  it." 
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^  So  it  is  r'  said  Eustace,  picking  it  up. 

''Don't!"  said  Mr.  Heywood  stopping 
him,  ^^Tve  a  right,  have  not  I  now?  I 
found  it,  did  not  I,  Sinclair  ?"  And  with 
the  air  of  a  little  boy  who  had  been  very 
much  spoiled,  he  handed  the  ribbon  to 
Constance. 

She  laughed  so  much  that  she  could 
scarcely  thank  him,  and  began  to  tie  it 
round  the  nosegay  which  Captain  Bohun 
held.  Mr.  Heywood  came  round  to  the 
back  of  her  chair,  and  told  her  that  he  never 
had  in  his  whole  life,  seen  any  thing  so 
beautiful  as  the  way  she  had  dressed  her 
hair.  Now  the  waltz  being  over,  a  large 
party  of  young  ladies  happened  to  pass  the 
conservatory,  and  saw  Constance  pretty 
much  surrounded  as  she  had  been  in  the 
gardens.  What  made  the  matter  more 
serious  was,  that  the  gentlemen  were  for 
the  most  part  very  good  matches,  Eustace 
and  Mr.  Sinclair  in  particular ;  even  Mr. 
Heywood,  if  he  could  have  contrived  to  be 
a  little  older,  would  not  have  been  a  person 
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to  despise*  So  that  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  young  ladies  to  interrupt  Constance  in 
lier  pursuit)  which  duty  they  performed 
immediately  by  entering  the  conservatory. 

"  I'm  afraid,  dear  1"  said  Miss  Frampton 
advancing  to  Constance,  *'  oh  1  how  do 
you  do.  Captain  Bohun  ?  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  were  here  to  night — I'm  afraid  you 
Jiave  a  headache,  you  look  so  heavy  about 
the  eyes." 

''  No,  indeed,  thank  you ;"  said  Con- 
stance. 

**  Oh  I  she  looks  as  if  her  poor  dear 
head  was  suffering,"  said  Miss  Meredith. 
**  1  dare  say  the  flowers  don't  suit  her.  I 
am  sure  those  gardenias  are  enough  to — 
don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Hilton  ?" 

Nothing  like  asking  a  man  for  his 
opinion  I  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  they  were 
very  powerful,  though  he  liked  them ;"  and 
he  gathered  a  branch  and  asked  Miss 
Meredith  ^'if  she  found  the  scent  affect  her 
head  ?" 

F  3 
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"  Oh  !  no ;  DothiDg  could  be  more  exqui- 
site :  only  she  knew  some  people — did  he 
like  the  vocal  quadrilles?  Had  he  been 
dancing  ?  Oh  1  how  naughty  I" 

Here  Eustace  took  possession  of  her  fan; 
she  pointed  out  some  carveA  figures  on  the 
ivory  handle,  and  asked  him  if  they  were 
pretty.  He  stooped  down, '  and  whispered 
something  to  her;  and  she  laughed  and 
wondered  what  Mr.  Hilton  could  mean. 

Constance,  far  from  regretting  that  one 
gentleman  had  been  withdrawn  from  her 
train,  was  in  a  state  of  great  delight  at  this 
spectacle.  Captain  Bohun  thought  he  had 
not  been  far  wrong  when  he  said  she  was 
unlike  other  women. 

Miss  Sophia  asked  Mr.  Sinclair  if  he 
meant  to  dance  the  next  <][uadri]le ;  and  he 
said  that  if  Miss  D'Oyley  would  allow  him, 
he  would  rather  remain  where  he  was :  Con- 
stance, after  thinking  a  little,  said  he  might, 
if  he  could  not  find  a  partner. 

Now  the  fountain  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
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seiratory  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  alcove  fitted  up  with  low  cushioned 
seats,  and  here  the  whole  party  was  col- 
lected, while  Mr.  Heywood  standing  behind 
Miss  D'Oyley's  chair,  looked  on,  like  a 
child  at  a  pantomime.  At  last  he  made  his 
reflections  public  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Well  I  never !  if  Miss  D'Oyley  does  not 
look  like  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  with  a 
lot  of  slaves  round  her !" 

The  young  ladies  looked  very  indignant 
at  being  compared  to  slaves  ;  but  Mr.  Sin- 
clair said  "  Capital !"  and  Eustace,  "  What 
an  idea  !"  So  they  laughed,  and  said  they 
thought  Mr.  Heywood  quite  droll  and  clever 
to  have  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  and  Con- 
stance was  equally  amused  at  being  com- 
pared to  an  Arabian  night,  so  that  Mr. 
Heywood  was  in  a  fair  way  to  earn  a  repu- 
tation for  talent. 

The  next  quadrille  was  forming.  Miss 
Frampton  was  claimed  by  her  partner,  and 
Miss  Sophia  tried  to  look  at  ease  under  the 
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consciousness  that  she  was  not  engaged  at 
all.  Eustace  looked  at  Miss  Meredith,  and 
she  returned  the  compliment  by  sundry 
glances  expressive  of  great  admiration.  He 
thought  he  really  would  for  once  ask  her 
to  dance ;  poor  thing !  she  was  certainly 
very  much  in  love  with  him.  He  thought 
it  could  do  him  no  harm  just  to  walk 
through  one  set  of  quadrilles.  He  had 
just  made  up  his  mind,  when  his  eye 
was  caught  by  his  cousin's  long  brown 
ringlets  falling  back,  as  she  sat  with  her 
head  raised,  talking  to  Captain  Bohun 
who  stood  beside  her,  her  clasped  hands 
resting  on  the  marble  basin,  and  an 
air  of  almost  transparent  delicacy  difiPiised 
over  her  whole  person  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  cluster  of  ground  glass  lamps  that 
hung  among  the  creepers  just  over  her 
head.  No  !  he  would  not  dance  with 
Miss  Meredith.  It  was  a  bore  !  She 
was  too  short ;  and  he  rather  thought 
she  had  large  feet ;    besides  the  conser- 
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vatory  was  cool.  He  should  stay  where 
he  was  ;  so  he  ordered  a  servant  to 
bring  in  some  ices,  and  settled  himself 
beside  Constance  until  supper  time. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

And  see — and  mark  this  more  especially 
If  after  maskings,  dances,  or  the  like 
She  fiaU  into  the  calmness  of  her  home 
Without  a  fevered  beating  of  the  heart 
After  more  revelry — take  up  her  life 
Just  where  she  laid  it  down — and  willingly. 

ANON. 

*'  Is  it  possible,"  said  Mary,  to  a  group 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  sat  under  the 
trees  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house ; 
**  is  it  possible  we  are  all  here  at  this  time 
in  the  morning,  only  half  past  one  by  my 
watch.  Eustace,  have  you  nearly  breakfast- 
ed ?  And,  Constance,  you  provoking  crea- 
ture, netting  away  as  if  you  had  not  been 
sitting  up  all  night !" 

*'  But  I  have  no  particular  right  to  be 
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tired/'  said  Constance.   ''I  was  so  quiet, 
you  know." 

Mr.  Sinclair  congratulated  Constance 
on  her  looks  that  morning.  It  was  very 
hard,  he  thought,  for  ladies  who  had  been 
winning  hearts  overnight,  to  come  down 
the  next  day  looking  like  spectres,  and 
undo  all  their  spells. 

''The  sooner  such  frostwork  spells  are 
dissolved,  the  better  I  think,"  said  Mary 
quietly.  "What  a  brilliant  parrot  you  are 
working,  Miss  Frampton ;  and  you,  my  dear 
Sophia,  busy  with  your  sketch-book  !  And 
how  very  wrong  it  seems  in  me  to  be  doing 
nothing !  Could  not  I  prevail  on  you,  Miss 
Meredith,  to  put  down  that  bit  of  lace,  just 
to  keep  me  in  countenance  ?" 

Miss  Meredith  laughed  very  much,  for 
she  had  fine  teeth ;  but  she  went  on 
working. 

"Then  you  must  read  to  me.  Captain 
Bohun,"  said  Mary.  I  see  you  have  a 
book  in  your  hand." 
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''  But  one  hardly  suited  to  the  occasion/' 
he  said,  ''  Bacon's  Essays  1" 

"  The  very  thing  !'*  said  Mary.  "  I  am 
outgrowing  my  love  of  fiction.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  life  to  begin  to  dissect  it,  and 
there  never  was  a  writer  who  could  more 
assist  me  in  the  attempt." 

"Yes — he  had  pretty  well  taken  the 
measure  of  all  common  minds/'  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun. 

"  Not  one  lofty  sentiment  in  the  whole 
book,  is  there  ?"  said  Mary.  '*  As  he  says 
of  the  common  people,  he  had  of  the  high- 
est virtues  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all. 
Expediency  is  his  motto  throughout.  Give 
me  the  book,  I  will  find  something  to  inte- 
rest everybody." 

''Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  gentleman 
before,  Eustace  ?"  asked  Constance. 

''Bacon— Oh  !  I  know  all  about  him — 
he  was  a  cheating  sort  of  a  fellow,"  returned 
Eustace. 

"  Listen  to  this,  gentlemen/'  said  Mary. 
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'  Young  ment  in  the  conduct  and  manage 
of  actions  embrace  more  than  they  can 
hold — stir  more  than  they  can  quiet— fly 
to  the  end  without  consideration  of  the 
means  and  degrees  :  pursue  some  few  prin- 
ciples which  they  have  chanced  upon 
absurdly — and  that  which  doubleth  all 
errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract 
them^  like  an  unready  horse,  that  will  nei- 
ther stop  nor  turn/  Do  you  think  things 
have  altered  much  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years  V* 

Miss  Meredith  said  she  never  heard  any 
thing  so  scandalous  as  that  naughty  Lord 
Bacon  1  The  Framptons  agreed  with  her. 
Eustace  said,  after  all  he  did  not  see  so 
much  harm  in  the  character ;  upon  which 
Miss  Meredith  came  round,  and  said  so 
too. 

''  What  I  chiefly  admire  in  these  Essays/' 
said  Mary,  is  that  they  give  you,  more  than 
any  biography,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Bacon's  tastes  and  feelings.  It  certainly  is 
pleasant  to  know  of  the  greatest  benefactor 
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that  science  ever  had,  what  flowers  he  liked ; 
and  what  shows ;  what  was  his  taste  in 
music,  and  in  what  degree  of  contempt  he 
held  the  fair  sex.  Here  is  a  wily  touch 
of  the  old  courtier !  ^  For  emhowed  windows 
I  hold  them  of  good  use ;  for  they  be  pretty 
retiring  places  for  conference.' " 

"  By  the  bye/'  said  Constance,  "  why  is 
he  not  a  poet  ?  His  pages  are  crowded  with 
similes,  more  just  and  brilliant  than  those 
of  Shakespeare  himself." 

'*  Because  he  wrote  without  emotion !" 
said  Captain  Bohun ;  '^  the  only  boundary 
that  can  be  traced  between  prose  and 
poetry,*  and  therefore  his  Essay  on  gar- 
dening comes  nearer  than  any  other  to  the 
sentiment  of  poetry.  This  is  delicious — 
'  And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far 
sweeter  in  the  air,  (where  it  comes  and 
goes,  like  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in 
the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for 
that  delight,  than  to   know   what  be   the 

*  See  an  admirable  paper  on  the  Philosophy  of  poetry 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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'ere  and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the 


»  y» 


And  then  follows  such  a  quaint  cata- 
le,"  said  Mary,  "  so  prettily  expressed  ! 
:en,  Constance :  '  Roses  damask  and  red, 

fast  flowere  of  their  smells  so  that  you 
r  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find 
bing  of  their  sweetness,  yea  though  it 
n  a  morning's  dew.'  *That  which  above 
others  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the 

is  the  violet ;  especially  the  white  dou- 
violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year,  about 

middle  of  April,  and  about  Bartholo- 
N  tide/  And  did  you  know  this,  Con- 
ice  ?  '  Next  to  that  is  the  musk  rose ; 
a  the  strawberry  leaves  dying,  with  a 
it  excellent  cordial  smell.' " 
^  No,"  said  Constance ;  "  but  I  am  sure 
3ne  thing ;  he  could  not  have  been  so 
jT  bad,  to  retain  such  pure  tastes." 
^  That  is  the  worst  of  it !"  said  Captain 
lun.  *'  He  was  not  very  bad  ;  a  philoso- 
ir  ought  not  to  have  indulged  in  petty 
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larceny :  he  had  much  better  have  tried  his 
hand  at  high  treason/' 

''So  I  think/'  said  Mary  laughing; 
''  though  I  don't  defend  the  morality  of 
your  remark." 

Now  Mr.  Sinclair,  not  being,  it  will  be 
believed,  much  interested  in  this  discussioUi 
was  permitting  Miss  Frampton  to  amuse 
him  by  telling  him  anecdotes  of  all  their 
mutual  friends,  which  was  very  kind  and 
condescending ;  and  she  was  engaged  in 
finding  fault  with  the  looks,  and  manners, 
and  dresses  of  the  Blands  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Mr.  Sinclair  said  he  had  hardly 
seen  them,  for  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
conservatory,  very  much  to  get  out  of  their 
way.  Jane  Bland  did  pursue  him  so 
awfully ! 

Miss  Frampton  laughed  a  good  deal  at 
this  account,  little  thinking  that  Mr.  Sin- 
clair would  very  likely  say  the  same  thing 
of  her  to  the  Blands  the  next  time  he  met 
them. 
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Mr.  Heywood  was  diligently  employed 
in  smashing  a  snail  to  pieces  with  his  stick 
1^  the  other  end  of  the  walk  ;  looking  up 
when  any  one  addressed  a  question  to  him, 
auid  as  often  resuming  his  employment 
when  he  had  made  a  reply. 

Miss  Sophia  was  engaged  in  sketching 
:he  front  of  Hillsted  Park  from  the  spot 
Birhere  they  sat.  She  was  certainly  not  a 
;reat  proficient,  and  she  laboured  under  a 
flight  mistake  in  thinking  any  accomplish- 
nent  a  means  of  attraction  unless  it  is  ex- 
i^elled  in.  She  toiled  away  at  the  windows 
ind  the  chimneys,  and  the  large  beech  in 
/ain. 

At  last  she  appealed  to  Mary,  after  hav- 
ng  solicited  Eustace  to  help  her,  and  being 
:old  that  he  hadn't  the  least  idea! — a 
:;ommon  and  remarkably  correct  phrase  of 
^is  as  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge. 

"  Oh  !'*  said  Mary  at  last,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  discover  the  hall  door  in  the 
sketch  before  her,  *'  Mr.  Sinclair  can  draw!'' 
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He  certainly  could  ;  he  was  rather  a  good 
instance  of  talents  utterly  wasted  for  want 
of  cultivation.  He  could  not  help  drawing ; 
he  never  took  a  pen  in  his  hand,  without 
sketching  portraits  of  dogs,  and  rats,  and 
ferrets,  and  horses.  His  letters  to  his 
friends  were  decorated  with  greyhounds, 
and  foxes,  and  stags,  scampering  over  the 
paper  in  all  directions.  He  never  studied 
the  art ;  (that  would  be  too  much  to  expect!) 
because  he  had  a  great  deal  of  time  on  his 
hands.  It  is  your  people  who  are  pressed 
for  time  that  make  good  use  of  it.  In  the 
present  instance  he  put  in  the  proper  touch 
to  the  beech  Miss  Sophia  had  been  draw- 
ing, reduced  one  of  the  windows  which  was 
travelling  beyond  the  roof,  and  set  up  a 
stack  of  chimneys  that  was  leaning  danger- 
ously ;  he  then  scribbled  four  wiry  terriers 
on  the  margin,  and  resigned  the  book  to  its 
owner,  who  told  him  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  he  drew  ! 

"  Wonderful  indeed  !"  said  Miss  Sophia 
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gazing  on  the  terriers  with  evident  rapture. 
*' How  I  should  like  to  draw  dogs;  are  they 
lard  r' 

"  No,  not  dogs !  1*11  tell  you  though,  it's 
^very  odd,  cows  are  ;"  said  Mr.  Sinclair. 

''  So  I  should  think,''  said  Miss  Sophia ; 
•*  hut  I  dare  say  you  can  draw  them." 

'^  Sometimes — some  days  I  can't  draw  at 
^1 — ^I  don't  know  why." 

''  How  strange!  I  should  not  wonder  if  it 
^^as  genius,"  said  Miss  Sophia. 

"  No,  on  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair, 
^*  it  is  only  nervousness." 

This  was  a  hetter  thing  to  be  sure ! 

"  Visitors !"  said  Mary  pointing  to  a 
^carriage  that  was  rolling  up  to  the  hall  door. 

"  Put  it  in.  Miss  Frampton,  it  is  a  good 
feature,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair  who  was  look- 
ing over  her  attempt. 

"  If  you  would  be  so  very  kind,"  said 
she  softly.  "I don't  know  at  all  how  to 
draw  a  carriage." 

**  Send  for  them  out  here,"  said  Eustace. 
"  Don't  go  in ;  it  is  such  a  bore  1" 
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"  Why  it  might  be  as  well,"  said  Marj". 
"  I  suppose  they  are  some  people  we  are 
intimate  with." 

"  I  should  think  so,  because  they  are  so 
very  early,"  said  Mr.  Heywood,  looking  up 
innocently  from  the  remains  of  bis  snail. 

He  was  mistaken.  Mary  did  not  know 
much  of  Mrs.  Manley  and  her  daughters, 
who  now  advanced  under  the  trees  towards 
the  party. 

They  did  not  appear  with  the  most  smil- 
ing countenances,  for  the  group  was  not 
exactly  to  their  taste.  First,  Constance 
was  there,  whom  they  had  neglected  ;  next 
they  hated  the  Framptons  who  would  not 
visit  them,  and  again  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
come  into  a  party  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
engaged  attending  upon  other  young  ladies. 
Fortunately  for  their  nerves  they  did  not 
know  that  the  gentlemen  were  officers,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Sinclair,  who  was  in  undress  uni- 
form with  his  cap  very  much  over  one  eye, 
which  gave  him  rather  an  insolent  aspect, 
and  who  was  engaged  in  putting  their  car- 
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riage  into  Miss  Sophia's  sketch.  It  was 
like  her  to  have  such  a  person  leaning  over 
Ler  chair  and  flirting  so  shamefully.  But 
iprorse  than  that  was  the  behaviour  of  Con- 
stance, who  seated  a  little  apart,  was  read- 
ing out  of  the  same  book  'with  Captain 
Sohun,  and  actually  laughing  at  some  pas- 
sages he  was  pointing  out  to  her.  They 
should  not  wonder  if  it  was  Don  Juan ;  and 
the  next  party  to  whom  they  mentioned  it, 
improving  on  theif  idea,  declared  that  Con- 
stance had  been  seen  reading  Don  Juan 
^th  a  young  man,  and  enjoying  it  very 
much. 

"  Well,  so  you  have   been  very  gay," 
said  Mrs.  Manley. 

"  I  wished  you  could  have  joined  us," 
said  Mary. 

"  Thank  you,  we  only  returned  from  our 
little  tour  last  night ;  found  your  two  in- 
vitations waiting  us.  How  are  you  now, 
Constance  my  dear  ?" 

"  Very  well  thank  you,  ma'am." 

VOL.    II.  G 
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''  She  hasn't  been  so  naughty  since, — 
drowning  herself,  you  know,"  said  Mary, 

Here  Mr.  Heywood  burst  into  a  little 
shrill  laugh,  and  then  stopped  suddenly; 
which  very  much  startled  the  Manleys. 

''Drowning  herself  1  that  is  so  good;" 
said  he,  addressing  Mary. 

''  Such  an  ideal"  added  Eustace. 

The  Manleys  who  had  helped  the  report 
looked  rather  silly ;  and  after  a  few  unim- 
portant remarks,  rose  to  go,  which  put 
Eustace  to  the  great  exertion  of  walking 
with  them  as  far  as  their  carriage. 

Mr.  Heywood,  after  staring  after  them 
for  five  minutes,  told  Constance  that  he  was 
sure  those  horrid  women  were  blues,  and  he 
should  not  wonder  knew  Latin. 

'*  Oh  !  that's  nothing,"  said  Constance  ; 
"  I  know  Hebrew." 

Mr.  Heywood  recoiled  a  few  paces  at 
this  announcement ;  perhaps  he  thought 
she  might  set  him  on  fire,  as  she  undoubt- 
edly would  the  Thames  at  some  future 
period  of  her  existence. 
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The  morning  passed,  the  guests  took 
th^ir  leave;  and  Constance  was  left  with 
l^er  cousin  in  the  deserted  drawing-room 
*o   talk  over  the  last  night's  gaiety. 

**I  hope,"  said  Mary,  "  you  felt  flatter- 
^^   that  you  retained  Captain  Bohun  in  the 
^^^^^servatory  all  the  evening.     He  does  not 
^'^^n  go  to  balls,   I  know,  but  when  he 
he  always  dances. 
^Nonsense,"    said    Constance,   turning 
'^y  her  head. 
•*I  hope,"  said  Mary,  half  in  jest,  yet 
^^tt  something  of  earnest  in  her  manner, 
"you  don't  mean  to  break  his  heart.    Miss 
**^m8haw  nearly  accomplished  that,  you 
*^^ow,  and  it  would  not  be  fair." 

**His  heart,  a  man's  heart!"  exclaimed 
^^nstance  turning   quickly   round ;  "  my 
^ear  Mary,  let  us  keep  to  facts ;  don't  in- 
dulge your  imagination  in  such  matters." 

Yes  ;  although  circumstances  had  school- 
^  her,  and  time  had  blunted  the  sharpness 
of  her  disappointment,  there  remained  half 
hidden  in  her  breast  a  spirit  of  distrust  not 
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SO  much  of  others  as  of  herself.  She  could 
never  inspire  a  lasting  attachment  1  She 
might  please  and  he  pleased ;  hut  the  love 
which  she  once  thought  real,  and  which 
alone  she  could  accept,  it  was  not  in  her 
power  to  excite  or  retain !  And  yet  during 
the  few  days  that  she  remained  at  Hillsted, 
there  was  a  watchful,  active  respect  in  Cap- 
tain Bohun's  manner  towards  her  when- 
ever they  met,  that  prevented  her  feeling 
entirely  at  ease.  Women  who  have  once 
been  duped  are  wonderfully  quick-sighted  ; 
and  therefore  when  they  are  inclined  to  be- 
come coquettes,  are  incredibly  mischievous; 
but  Constance,  true  to  her  nature,  avoided 
giving  encouragement  to  a  partiality  which 
she  thought  she  could  never  return,  and 
therefore  contrived  to  see  very  little  of  him 
during  the  short  remainder  of  her  visit. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

•^  will  not  say  you  are  welcome — 
^t^t  is  the  common  speech  of  common  friends ; — 
I  am  glad  I  have  thee  here. 

THB   LOVBB'b   MBLANCBOLT. 


*'  It  is  very  warm  to-day  papa/*  said 
Constance  pausing  in  her  reading ;  *'  shall 
^^^  go  under  the  trees  and  finish  ?'* 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear :  but  do 
^ot  go  on  reading ;  the  air,  and  the  scent 
^f  all  these  flowers  will  very  well  supply 
Ihe  place  of  any  other  excitement.** 

"  Papa,  can  you  see  that  bed  of  flow- 
ers ?'* 

"  That  red  cluster  which  I  guess  to  be 
peonies — very  plainly.'* 

"  Can  you  see  me,  papa  ?** 
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''  Something  of  your  white  dress,  and 
the  brown  outline  of  your  hair." 

*'  My  hair  has  become  darker  lately/* 
said  Constance. 

''ThatisweU." 

"  Do  you  prefer  dark  hair  ?" 

''  My  dear,  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was 
saying ;  but  I  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
it,  your  mamma  had  very  dark  hair.  By 
the  bye,  when  does  she  come  back  from 
Hillsted  ?" 

'*  At  five  o'clock  ;  did  she  not  tell 
you  V 

**  She  came  to  my  study,  but  I  had  old 
Barlow  with  me." 

"  Making  a  noise  about  the  enclosure  ? 
I  heard  him  shouting.  Mary  has  a  good 
deal  to  ask  mamma  about  the  infant  school. 
How  much  active  good  she  does  at  Hill- 
sted ;  and  nobody  knows  it !  I  don*l  sup- 
pose she  spends  half  her  allowance  upon 
herself." 

•'True  ;  she  is  thoroughly  generous,  in 
many   ways,    besides   the   giving   away  of 
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money.  What  carriage  is  that  dashing  up 
the  lane  ?" 

*'  It  has  four  horses  ;  a  plain  proof  that 
we  have  no  interest  in  it.  Is  it  my  fancy, 
papa,  that  since  we  have  been  obliged  to 
retrench,  even  so  little,  our  neighbours 
have  been  less  friendly  than  before  ?'' 

** Not  your  fancy,  my  dear  child;  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  case.  In  a  commer- 
cial country  like  this,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  nobility,  people  are  measured 
precisely  by  the  amount  of  money  they 
may  be  able  to  expend  yearly.  Birth,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  esti- 
mated only  when  the  paternal  acres  have 
descended  with  the  paternal  name,  for  they 
establish  the  descent  more  clearly  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Englishman,  than  the  most 
elaborate  tree  in  Herald's  College." 

"Well,  papa,"  said  Constance,  as  she 
led  him  about  the  garden  pausing  by  the 
fiower  beds  to  gather  a  rosebud  or  a  spray 
of  honeysuckle,  "  this  is  the  prettiest 
garden  in  the  village;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 
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'*  Except  Mrs.  Manley's,  my  dear ;  and 
1  think,  Mrs.  Dyce's— " 

^'  I  make  no  exceptions/'  said  Constance ; 
'*  only  smell  this  moss  rose." 

'^  Oh  !  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  our  flowers  are  sweeter  than  their's,'' 
said  her  father  smiling. 

*'  The  proper  real  violets  are  all  over/' 
she  said  ;  ''  but  there  are  some  Russian  ones 
close  to  the  steps  of  the  garden  door.  We 
will  go  there  and  find  some." 

She  knelt  down  by  the  violet  bed,  and 
gave  them  one  by  one  to  her  father  as  he 
stood  beside  her. 

*'  Well,  I  should  call  these  real  violets," 
said  he,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  for 
them. 

"  No,  in  the  first  place  they  are  not 
nearly  so  beautiful  a  blue,"  said  Con- 
stance. 

**  If  my  memory  serves  me,  my  dear, 
that  is  mere  prejudice  on  your  part.  But— 
is  there  not  some  one  on  the  steps  ? 

Constance  turned  her   head,    and    saw 
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Lord  Bevis  standing  in  the  doorway,  as  if 
uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  not. 

"  Surely  you  have  not  forgotten  me/*  he 
said  as  he  came  down  the  steps. 

"  Lord  Bevis  !*'  exclaimed  Mr.  D'Oyley 
holding  out  both  his  hands,  '^  I  cannot  say 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  the  phrase  hardly  fits 
me  now  ;  but  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  hear  your  voice  again  1" 

Lord  Bevis  said  nothing  :  it  was  not  his 
custom  when  he  was  much  affected.  Con- 
stance ran  into  the  house,  and  her  father 
was  left  alone  with  his  friend. 

*'  Well,  I  do  think,"  said  she  as  she 
leaned  against  the  drawing-room  window, 
*'  I  do  think  he  is  paying  a  pretty  long 
visit.  That  carriage  was  his  then,  and  it  is 
gone  away.  I  wonder  if  he  means  to  come 
and  live  here.  He  is  not  going  to  walk 
with  papa  I  can  tell  him  though,  instead  of 
me,  after  to-day ;  TU  let  him  have  this  one 
afternoon.  I  wonder  how  much  he  loved 
poor,  poor  Isabel  ?  He  looks  very  pale,  per- 
haps he  is  in  a  consumption  !" 
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Having  thus  dispatched  Lord  Bevis,  she 
resumed  her  work,  and  sat  listening  for  her 
mother's  return. 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  was  quite  as  much  sur- 
prised as  Constance  wished  her  to  be,  when 
she  heard  that  Lord  Bevis  was  sitting  under 
the  elm-trees  on  the  grass,  with  her  hus- 
band. However  as  it  was  five  o'clock,  and 
dinner  was  ready,  she  suggested  that  Con- 
stance should  just  step  out  to  her. father, 
by  way  of  reminding  him  of  the  hour. 

'*  You  will  do  very  wisely,"  she  heard 
her  father  say,  in  reply  to  some  remark  of 
Lord  Bevis. 

**  I  have  no  choice,"  returned  Lord  Bevis 
earnestly.  ''  I  can  no  longer  live  alone.  I 
have  peopled  my  solitude." 

"  And  you  are  come  to  tell  us  that  dinner 
is  ready,"  said  Mr.  D'Oyley  as  Constance 
came  up. 

Lord  Bevis  turned  his  dark  wild  eyes 
upon  her,  rose,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

*a  think,"  he  said,  *^  Miss  D'Oyley, 
I  have  some   claim  to   be  considered  an 
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old  acquaintance  of  yours.  I  have  not 
forgotten  our  last  and  only  meeting." 

Neither  had  Constance  ;  but  she  said 
nothing ;  she  walked  on  beside  her  father 
with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  had  forgiven  Isabel,  and 
whethei  he  was  going  to  dine  with  them ;  a 
descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
that  was  not  uncommon  in  the  progress  of 
her  thoughts. 

At  dinner  Mr,  D'Oyley  informed  his 
wife  that  Lord  Bevis  had  consented  to  pass 
a  few  days  with  them ;  Mrs.  D'Oyley  said 
some  kind  and  appropriate  things  in  return, 
and  then  the  conversation  dropped.  Con- 
stance sat  perfectly  mute,  looking  in  a 
species  of  wonder  at  Lord  Bevis,  whenever 
he  was  not  looking  at  her,  which  was  very 
seldom. 

After  tea,  things  went  on  better.  Mr. 
D'Oyley  asked  Constance  to  give  him  some 
music,  and  she  sang  some  ballads  in  an 
exquisite  style.     Lord  Bevis  drew  near  and 
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if  he  liked  pathetic  ballads  like 
had  sung;  or  such  a  merry  ti 
and  she  began  singing  a  lively 
He  could  not  tell  which  to 
she  sang  another  Tyrolienne, 
said  was  prettier,  and  in  which 
agreed. 

Then  Mrs.  D'Oyley  looking 
from  her  work,  told  Cons  tan 
Lord  Bevis  a  portfolio  of  cl 
which  was  open  on  a  stand  in  t 

He  admired  them  very  much 
her  if  she  drew.     She  said  not 
wished  to  know  if  those  prints  c 
her  wish  to  be  an  artist,  and  i 
No.    She  believed   tbnsp   vprv 
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old  acquaintance  of  yours.  I  have  not 
forgotten  our  last  and  only  meeting." 

Neither  had  Constance ;  but  she  said 
nothing ;  she  walked  on  beside  her  father 
with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  had  forgiven  Isabel,  and 
whether  he  was  going  to  dine  with  them ;  a 
descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
that  was  not  uncommon  in  the  progress  of 
her  thoughts. 

At  dinner  Mr.  D'Oyley  informed  his 
wife  that  Lord  Bevis  had  consented  to  pass 
a  few  days  with  them ;  Mrs.  D'Oyley  said 
some  kind  and  appropriate  things  in  return, 
and  then  the  conversation  dropped.  Con- 
stance sat  perfectly  mute,  looking  in  a 
species  of  wonder  at  Lord  Bevis,  whenever 
he  was  not  looking  at  her,  which  was  very 
seldom. 

After  tea,  things  went  on  better.  Mr. 
D'Oyley  asked  Constance  to  give  him  some 
music,  and  she  sang  some  ballads  in  an 
exquisite  style.     Lord  Bevis  drew  near  and 
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.lad  seen,  but  which  raised  his  spirits  and 
disposed  him  to  talk  on,  if  it  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  what  new  turn  she  would 
give  to  the  discourse. 

''  Very  pleasant  to  you,"  he  said  ;  **  but 
do  you  know  that  I  have  a  little  feeling  of 
self-reproach,  in  finding  that  you  have 
shewn  so  much  more  wisdom  and  fortitude 
than  myself!" 

"  Why  then,  we  will  change  the  subject," 
said  Constance.     "  Do  you  draw  ?" 

*'Yes,  I  draw,"  he  replied,  "but  paint- 
ing would  have  interfered  with  all  my 
habits.  I  could  not  paint,  you  know,  by 
lamplight." 

"Oh!  but  you  are  going  to  leave  off  all 
those  habits,  are  you  not?" 

'*  Why,  who  told  you,  I  wonder?"  said 
Lord  Bevis  smiling. 

"  I  heard  papa  say  you  were  going  to 
do  very  wisely ;  now  he  could  not  think  it 
very  wise," — she  stopped  and  laughed. 

*'  Pray  go  on,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 
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**  Very  wise  to  lead  the  life  of  an  owl," 
said  she,  looking  down. 

Lord  Bevis  seemed  very  much  amused  by 
this  similitude. 

'*  I  do  not  know  how  the  daylight  will 
agree  with  me  yet/'  he  said ;  but  I  do  mean 
to  go  to  town  in  a  day  or  two,  and  take  my 
seat  in  the  house,  and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  your  father  will  accompany  me,  for  a 
short  time." 

"  I  don't  quite  know  whether  I  can  spare 
him,"  said  Constance  ;  ''  but  I'll  see  about 
it." 

*'The  fact  is,  I  can  live  upon  the  past  no 
longer,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 

"  Who  can  ?"  asked  Constance  eager- 
ly, "  not  the  young  who  have  the  un- 
certain future  before  them ;  not  the  old, 
who  stand  upon  the  brink  of  another 
world." 

Lord  Bevis  looked  earnestly  at  her  as 
if  he  wished  her  to  go  on  speaking ;  but 
finding  that  she  did  not,  he  busied  himself 
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in  helping  her  to  restore  the  prints  to  their 
places ;  and  shortly  after  the  bell  rang  for 
prayers. 

Constance  wished  him  good  ni^hti  and. 
as  she  crossed  the  hall  to  go  up  stairs,  she 
saw  his  beautiful  horse  standing  at  the  halL 
steps,  waiting  for  him  to  take  his  accustom- 
ed nocturnal  ride.  She  looked  out  into  the- 
bright  moonlight,  and  half  envied  him  th^ 
will  and  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  deli- 
cious stillness  of  the  summer  night. 

It  was  indeed  a  night  when  all  the  poetry^ 
that  can  be  spent  upon  skies  and  stars,  falL 
short  of  their  sublime  and  tranquil  beauty. 
Constance  leaned  from  her  open  casement, 
and  thought  it  was  a  luxury  only  to  feel 
the  presence  of  the  glorious  moonlight,  and 
the  fresh  scent  of  the  earth  and  flowers 
beneath  the  fallen  dew. 

Her  window  looked  into  the  road,  but  at 
that  hour  she  was  so  perfectly  secure 
against  any  passengers  in  so  retired  a  spot 
that  she  still  remained  at  the  casement,  let- 
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ting  down  her  long  hair  which  the  soft  and 
fitful  breeze  had  scarcely  power  to  stir  from 
its  heavy  folds. 

She  had,  as  she  used  to  say  of  her  self ,  a 
liabit  of  thinking,  and  she  fell  into  a  long 
*train  of  musing,  suggested  by  the  coming 
of  Lord  Bevis,  which  involved  all  the  most 
eventful  period  of  her  life. 

She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  the 

eound  of  a  horse's  footsteps,  and  thinking 

Xhsi  Lord  Bevis  had  returned  from  his  ride, 

^he   withdrew  from   the    window    till    he 

should  have  passed  by.     But  the  light  on 

lier  table  seemed  to  reveal  her  figure  to  the 

Norseman,  for  he  slackened  his  pace,  and 

exclaimed  as  he  passed  under  the  casement 

**  Good  night,  Miss  D'Oyley — good  night." 

It  was  not  Lord  Bevis  ;  she  was  not  sure, 

but  she  thought  she  recalled  the  voice  of 

Captain  Bohun. 

Their  village  was  so  completely  out  of 

the  road  to  C that  it  could  scarcely 

have  been  chance  which  brought  him  past 
their  house  at  that  hour;  and  strange  to 
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say,  this    trifling   incident   gave    Ca] 
Bohun  more  of  interest  in  her  eyes  thai 
the  attention  he  had  paid  her  when 
were  together.    His  good  night  rang  ii 
ears  until  morning. 
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CHAPTER.  IX. 

Bbrt. — Is  there  no  hope  left  me  ? 

Cam. — ^Nor  to  myself,  but  is  a  neighbour  to 

Impossibility. 
Bbrt. — And  is  this  your 

Determinate  sentence  ? 
Cam.—  Not  to  be  revoked. 

THB    MAID    OF    HONOUR. 

For  two  or  three  days,  Constance  bore 
^ery  well  this  singular  addition  to  their 
party.  It  was  something  to  think  and  talk 
of,  that  the  man  who  had  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  should 
be  staying  under  their  very  roof.  But  when 
she  found  that  he  engrossed  very  much  of 
her  father's  time  and  society,  when  he 
volunteered  to  write  her  father's  letters,  and 
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read  her  father's  books,  and  when  his  offers 
were  willingly  accepted,  Constance  began 
to  think  things  were  going  a  little  too  far. 

''  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call  on  you  again 
for  your  help  when  I  lose  Lord  Bevis,"  said 
Mr.  D'Oyley  one  morning,  "but  till  then, 
it  seems  that  I  shall  give  you  a  holiday, 

"  I  don't  want  a  holiday,"  said  Con- 
stance darting  a  look  at  Lord  Bevis,  which, 
as  he  was  searching  for  some  papers  at  the 
moment,  passed  very  harmlessly  over  his 
head.  "  I  am  not  fond  of  being  idle.*' 

*'  And  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  being  idle, 
my  dear,''  said  her  papa  cheerfully,  as  he 
took  the  arm  of  Lord  Bevis,  and  went  into 
his  study. 

It  was  too  bad,  and  her  mamma  would 
not  pity  her,  she  knew ;  she  hurried  off 
into  the  long  filbert  walk  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  there  amused  herself  by  crying 
heartily. 

"  What,  Constance  in  tears  !"  said  a  low 
soft  voice  close  to  her  ear.    She  turned  and 
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ibund  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  cousia 
IMary ;  and  Eustace  and  Captain  Bohun 
St  a  little  distance,  making  their  way  to- 
^%?ards  her. 

Constance  hastily  dried  her  eyes,  and 

^egan  to  attack  Eustace   who  joined  her 

rst. 

"You  disagreeable  creature  !'*  said  she 

urning  sharply   round,   "  always   coming 

'"^vhen  I  am  not  fit  to  be  seen.     Oh !  how 

^o  you  do,  Captain  Bohun  ?'* 

"  But  you  are  really  the  most  fortunate 
^rl,"  said  Mary ;   crying   does   not   make 
ou  look  ugly.     I  think  it  is  because  you 
liave  such  black  eyelashes.'' 

"  Oh !  let  us  see  the  black  eyelashes," 
said  Eustace  trying  to  peep  under  her 
l)onnet. 

Constance  turned  her  back  upon  him, 
and  began  to  relate  her  grievances  to  Mary. 
"There  he  is  at  this  moment,"  she  con- 
eluded,  "  in  papa's  study,  talking  alone 
with  him ;  not  content  with  taking  him  to 
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London  on  Wednesday,  which  I  should 
not  so  much  mind,  if  papa's  horrid  curate 
did  not  preach  on  Sunday.  Though  it 
seems  very  absurd  before  strangers/'  said 
she,  dashing  away  the  remains  of  her 
tears. 

"  Don't  be  ashamed  because  he  is  here, 
my  dear,"  said  Mary  laughing  and  looking 
at  Captain  Bohun.  "  I  rather  think  he 
would  be  quite  as  much  vexed  that  anybody 
but  himself  should  do  anything  for  his 
father,  though  he  might  possibly  take  a 
diflferent  method  of  showing  it." 

Eustace  laughed  heartily ;  it  was  such 
an  idea !  He  knew  he  should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  one  who  would  save  him  the 
trouble  of  waiting  on  his  governor;  that 
was  all  he  knew  about  it.  He  then  said 
that  he  would  call  again  for  his  sister  as  he 
had  another  visit  to  pay  a  little  farther 
on,  and  then  he  should  say  good-bye  to 
Constance. 

"  Oh  !  true,  you  go  away  to-morrow," 
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said  she.  "  I  hope  you  don't  expect  a  very 
pathetic  farewell ;  because  I  have  quite  done 
crying,  and  I  am  afraid  I  can't  begin  again, 
even  for  you. 

As  soon  as  £ustace  was  gone,  Mary 
^^collected  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  her 
au^nt  about  the  new  schoolmistress ;  if  Con- 
^^smce  would  wait  for  her  in  the  filbert 
^^^Ik,  she  would  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
^  instance  felt  just  a  little  embarrassed  at 
•^ing  left  alone  with  Captain  Bohun.      She 


t  down  on  a  low  seat  to  wait  for  her 
^^^usin's  return.  He  stood  beside  her  in 
^^lence,  striking  about  the  pebbles  on  the 
^^alk  with  his  stick. 

At  last  he  said  in  rather  a  constrained 
banner,  "  I  had  hoped  you  would  not  con- 
sider me  quite  as  a  stranger." 

Constance  did  not  recollect  at  the  mo- 
ment that  she  had  used  the  word.  *'  No," 
she  said,  **  she  could  not  if  she  would, 
consider  him  as  a  stranger,  when  such 
singular  events  had  happened  which  were 
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lie  >tiui  LiuiL  iL  was  inor 
wisely  for  others  than  for 
then  there  was  another  pa 
thing  more  of  constraint  oe 

"We  are  both  thinkin 
person/'  said  Constance  loc 

He  started,  and  then  at 
effort  if  she  had  ever  he 
of— 

''  Of  Mrs.  Forde,"  said  C 
ing  quite  steadily  ;  "  no,  I 
Hernshaw  is  not  a  commui 
and  indeed  of  her  I  see  noti 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  looki 
stance  as  he  spoke.  *'  Yoi 
at  Paris." 

**  So    T    hp:\r(\    nt    firct  " 
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headlong  into  every  extravagance  practised 
in  that  dissipated  capital.  She  rouges  and 
flirts  ;  while  he — "  Captain  Bohun  stopped 
and  said  in  a  calm  voice,  **  we  have  neither 
of  us  anything  to  regret  in  those  past 
events  which  are  common  to  us  hoth." 

''  So  I  thought  and  felt  the  first  hour  I 
heard  of — *'  Her  voice  faltered  a  little. 

Captain  Bohun  muttered  something  to 
himself  about  a  brave  spirit,  and  Constance 
wished  sincerely  that  Mary  would  come 
back  to  them. 

But  matters  were  come  to  a  crisis.  Cap- 
tain Bohun  seized  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain  himself.  He  did  not  indeed  venture 
to  press  for  a  decided  answer ;  he  knew 
that  the  past  must  still  hold  some  influence 
over  her  mind.  "  I  only  ask,"  he  said, 
*'  to  retain  some  place  in  your  memory  un- 
til I  can  return  and  endeavour  to  win  your 
regard.  One  moment — all  that  I  can 
dream  of  happiness  in  life  is  centered  in  your 
reply  :  will  you  deny  me  the  hope  that  I 
may  in  some  degree  contribute  to  yours  ?" 

VOL.    II.  u 
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Constance  burst  into  tears ,  he  seemed  so 
.erribly  in  earnest;  but  that  appeared  to 
encourage  him,  for  he  threw  himself  at  her 
feet. 

She  was  the  last  person  to  sustain  such 
a  scene  with  dignity;  altogether  agitated 
and  frightened,  turning  red  and  pale,  blush- 
ing and  trembling,  she  begged  him  to  rise, 
and  never  to  think  of  her  any  more. 

'*  I  don't  believe,"  said  she  trying  to 
speak  with  composure,  '*  that  I  shall  ever 
love  a^ain ;  and  it  is  very  well,  because 
nobody  will. .  .No — I  know  what  you  mean 
to  say — but  after  a  time  I  think  every  one 
would  be  tired — as  he  was — because  I  have 
no  beauty.     I  said  so  then — " 

He  entreated  her  to  let  time  prove  that 
his  passion  could  undergo  no  change.     H^ 
had  loved  her  when  it  would  have  been  dif 
honourable  to  make  any  advances ;  he  ir 
plored  her   now   that   other    impedimer 
were   removed,  not  to  let  her  own  he 
present  an  obstacle  to  his  success. 

*'  No  1"  she  said,  '*  when  you  see  ? 
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^ne  much  more  beautiful— oh !  even  the 
memory  of  Isabel  will  rise  up  between  me 
and  your  heart." 

He  eudeavoured  to  assure  her  of  the  un- 
changeable nature  of  his  feelings  ;  but  she 
interrupted  him. 

"  You  do  not  know,"  said  she,  '*  how 
very  needful  I  am  to  my  father,  or  how 
Tery  willing  he  would  be  to  resign  my  cares 
if  he  thought  it  would  make  me  happier ; 
l)ut  I  look  on  my  post  as  a  task  from  Hea- 
ven, and  nothing  could  ever  tempt  me  to 
leave  it  unfulfilled." 

In  vain  he  implored  her  to  enter  into 
some  engagement,  however  indefinite  ;  to 
grant  him  some  assurance  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  her. 

She  said  her  mother's  health  rendered 
her  incapable  of  supplying  her  place  with 
her  father,  and  the  future  was  so  uncertain, 
even  as  regarded  his  recovery,  that  she 
would  never  suffer  any  one  to  possess  a 
claim  upon  her.  She  said  this  with  many 
tears,  and  certainly  did  not  raise  any  objec- 
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tions  to  himself ;  but  she  was  quite  resolute, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  part. 

It  was  no  time  for  words  ;  indeed  he 
knew  of  none  that  he  could  oppose  to  so 
sacred  a  resolve.  He  drew  off  her  glove 
— ^raised  her  hand  to  his  lips — ^passed 
quickly  through  the  wicket  at  the  end  of 
the  walk,  and  was  gone.  He  had  taken 
her  glove  with  him. 

"  Where  is  Captain  Bohun  ?"  asked 
Mary  as  she  entered  the  walk,  and  found 
Constance  sitting  just  where  she  had  left 
her,  pulling  the  leaves  from  one  of  the 
hazel  boughs. 

"  Gone,"  said  Constance  quietly ;  "  you 
were  such  a  long  time." 

"  He  said  he  was  in  a  hurry  when  he 
fell  in  with  us  on  the  road,"  said  Mary. 
"  Aunt  D'Oyley  wants  to  know  where  you 
keep  those  little  books  for  the  school." 

"  I  will  go  in  and  look  for  them,"  said 
Constance  ;  '*  they  are  in  one  of  the  draw- 
ers in  papa's  study." 

She  found  the  books  for  her  cousin ;  and 
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when  Eustace  returned,  to  drive  Mary 
home  and  pay  his  adieux,  her  farewell  was 
so  dispirited,  that  he  had  some  reason  to 
flatter  himself  upon  her  civil  and  reluctant 
leave-taking.  He  could  not  he  supposed 
to  guess  that  she  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

No  te  aconsejo  yo»  ni  digo  cosa 
Para  que  debas  td  por  ella  danne 
Respuesta  tan  aceda»  7  tan  odioea. 

GARCILASO    DB    LA    VEGA. 

Mr.  Ayliffe,  the  curate,  was  thought 
by  a  great  many  ladies  in  the  village  to  be 
very  handsome  ;  that  is,  he  had  a  light 
complexion  with  a  large  nose,  and  remark- 
ably small  eyes.  He  was  certainly  energe- 
tic in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  cuffing 
the  charity  children  of  either  sex  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  rendering  himself  so 
thoroughly  unpopular  among  the  lower 
class  that  on  one  occasion  he  narrowly  es- 
caped the  undignified  process  of  a  ducking. 

He  was  not  deficient  in  a  certain  sort  of 
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rough  talent,  which  was  not  controlled  hy 
any  possible  sympathy  for  the  nerves  or 
feelings  of  others ;  and  although  singular- 
ly devoid  of  all  attractive  qualities,  yet  no 
one  could  deny  that  he  was  influenced  by  a 
sincere  and  disinterested  wish  to  serve  the 
cause  of  true  religion,  that  is,  the  particu- 
lar party  to  which  he  belonged;  for  he 
possessed  a  sufficient  fortune,  and  had 
large  expectations ;  so  that  no  feeling  of 
self-interest  had  induced  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  ministry. 

Humanely  speaking,  (as  if  human  beings 
\iere  ever  likely  to  speak  in  any  other  fash- 
ion ;)  he  was  utterly  unfit  to  serve  any  pos- 
sible cause,  from  the  harsh  and  unsympa- 
thising  nature  of  his  disposition.  It  is  not 
easy  to  lead  people — ^it  is  hard  to  drive 
them ;  but  they  won't  be  pelted  to  Heaven. 

Constance  disUked  him  very  cordially ; 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Oyley  had  some  rea- 
son to  think,  between  themselves,  that  the 
dislike  was  by  no  means  reciprocal.  Mr. 
D'Oyley  thought  that  he  came,  while  Con- 
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stance  read  to  him,  a  great  deal  oftener 
than  was  necessary,  to  complain  of  th& 
schoolmistress,  or  to  grumble  at  the  beadle, 
or  to  wonder  what  could  possibly  make  the 
children  sing  so  flat  last  Sunday.  Mr.  D'Oy- 
ley  thought  that  he  dropped  in  at  tea  time, 
and  sat  watching  Constance  working,  or^ 
listening  to  her  music  more  perseveringly^ 
than  he  would  have  done,  if  he  was  driven 
out  simply  from  a  distaste  to  his  solitary 
home.  There  were  plenty  of  gayer  and 
richer  families  where  he  would  have  been 
made  very  welcome.  But  Constance  bes- 
towed on  him  no  measured  portion  of  bar 
dislike.  She  disliked  his  voice,  and  his 
small  eyes,  and  his  disagreeable  question- 
ing style  of  conversation,  and  his  hard 
preaching,  and  his  long  visits,  and  his 
dictatorial  ways ;  and  worst  of  all,  his  hor- 
rid habit  of  taking  snuflf.  A  young  man 
and  take  snuflf!  Whenever  her  mamma 
endeavoured  to  tone  down  the  asperity  of 
her  censure,  to  say  that  he  was  not  so 
harsh,    and  not  so  self-suflicient  as  Con- 
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stance  declared  he  was,  she  felt  that  there 
at  least  she  had  a  stronghold,  an  unanswer- 
able argument,  ''  You  can't  say,  mamma, 
you  cannot  say  he  does  not  take  snuff." 

It  certainly  was  a  pity  that  he  took  such 
a  fancy  to  her ;  but  he  admired  her  devotion 
to  her  parents,  and  the  uniform  cheerful- 
ness with  which  she  fulfilled  her  office  ;  she 
never  repined  about  it.  She  would  de- 
cline a  pic-nic  with  her  cousin,  or  a  party  at 
Hillsted  or  any  thing  she  might  be  suppos- 
sed  to  enjoy,  by  saying  in  a  frank  easy 
iiray  that  she  was  engaged  to  walk  out  with 
lier  papa,  or  that  she  had  half  a  dozen  let- 
ters to  write  for  him  by  the  post.  She  never 
talked  of  her  poor  father  needing  her  care, 
or  let  any  one  imagine  that  it  was  not  just 
as  pleasant  to  attend  on  him,  as  to  seek 
amusement  elsewhere.  When  the  village 
ladies  told  her,  with  that  cheap  sympathy 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  bestow,  that  she 
really  was  doing  too  much  for  her  health, 
she  replied  on  the  contrary,  it  was  doing 
so  much  that  had  established  her  health. 
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Mr.  Ayliflfe  heard  her,  and  he  was  delight- 
ed. It  was  a  convenient  constitution  for 
a  wife  to  possess,  she  would  certainly  be 
a  treasure.  Beside  he  had  never  forgotten 
her  saving  the  little  boy.  Persons  of  his  dis- 
position are  marvellously  apt  to  judge  of 
others  by  a  single  action :  a  very  bad  plan 
by  the  bye.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
Constance  had  courage — she  had  a  great 
deal ;  but  the  act  on  which  he  founded  his 
opinion  was  the  result  of  an  impulse  which 
might  have  occurred  to  a  timid  woman, 
and  which  might  never  occur  again.  And 
by  a  slight  tendency  to  one-sidedness,  which 
is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  decisions  of 
the  more  worthy  gender,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  she  would  render  him  happy, 
without  ever  considering  that  he  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  who  was  calculated 
to  make  her  such.  But  as  Mr.  Ayliffe  was 
not  a  person  to  make  much  display  of  such 
feelings  as  he  might  possess,  the  ladies  of 
the  village  were  all  unconscious  of  his  pen- 
chant^  and  each  believed  herself  destined 
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to  carry  off  the  prize.  Among  the  ladies  his 
sway  was  unhoanded.  The  dear  officers 
were  not  more  prized  by  Miss  Meredith, 
than  Mr.  Ayliffe  was  by  all  the  spinsters 
in  the  parish.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  whe- 
ther a  clergyman  is  not  rather  more  of  a 
black  swan  than  an  officer ;  for  nothing 
can  equal  his  importance  in  a  serious  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  certainly  his  costume  is  a 
good  deal  more  imposing. 

One  day,  the  Dyces  had  managed  to 
secure  Mr.  Ayliffe  to  drink  tea  with  them. 
This  was  rather  difficult,  because  when  Mr. 
D'Oyley  was  at  home,  he  generally  contriv- 
ed to  drop  in  about  tea  time  at  the  rec- 
tory. But  Mr.  D'Oyley  not  being  expected 
from  London  till  late  that  very  evening,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  for  once. 
Then  Miss  Dyce  recollected  that  Constance 
had  been  rather  neglected  for  some  time 
past,  and  as  she  agreed  with  her  sister  in 
thinking  her  less  likely  to  rival  them  than 
any  other  person  in  the  village,  they  walk- 
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ed  down  to  the  rectory  to  ask  her  to  join 
their  party.  They  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  Constance  in  the  garden,  and 
Mr.  Ayliflfe  by  her  side,  employed  in  nailing 
a  jessamine  against  the  wall.  This  was  an 
employment  so  very  much  beneath  his 
general  dignity  of  deportment,  that  the  sis- 
ters did  not  feel  quite  so  comfortable  and 
safe  about  Constance  as  when  they  left 
their  own  house. 

"  Very  odd !  Louisa/'  said  Miss  Dyce. 

"  The  most  singular  thing  I  ever  saw !'' 
returned  Louisa,  as  they  entered  the 
garden. 

Mr.  AylifFe  dropped  the  hammer  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  visitors  ;  Con- 
stance ordered  him  to  pick  it  up,  and  came 
forward  to  meet  them  with  a  pretty  good 
grace  considering  all  things  ;  asked  after 
Mrs.  Dyce,  and  hoped  they  were  not  tired 
'  with  their  walk. 

They  replied  very  graciously,  and  begged 
for  the  pleasure  of  her  company  at  tea. 
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But  Constance  would  not  come :  she  was 
nuch  obliged,  but  her  mamma  would  be 
eft  alone. 

"  I  knew,"  said  Miss  Dyce,  '*  that  papa 
N38  always  an  obstacle;  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect mamma  to  be  brought  in  as  an  argu- 
nent.    Could  not  she  come  too  ?" 

No.  Constance  was  sure  she  could  not, 
she  would  be  fancying  every  moment  that 
her  papa  was  come  back. 

*'  I  know  we  have  behaved  shockingly," 
said  Miss  Louisa,  ''in  not  asking  you  before : 
but  we  have  been  so  engaged  :  I  am  afraid 
that  is  the  reason  you  will  not  come." 

This  was  said  in  jest,  but  Constance 
wondered  why  people  did  any  thing  which 
they  knew  to  be  shocking,  and  why  the 
telling  you  that  they  had  offered  you  a 
shght,  thereby  seeming  to  say  that  the 
slight  was  intentional,  should  be  considered 
as  a  sufficient  atonement. 

However  she  said,  with  great  truth,  that 
she  had  given  the  true  reason  to  Miss 
Dyce  in  the  first  instance ;  but  she  hoped 
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that  at  some  future  time  she  should  fee 
herself  at  liberty  to  come  and  see  them. 

*'Will  you  not   help    us    to    persuad 
Miss  D'Oyley?''  said  Miss  Dyce  to   Mr^ 
AyUffe. 

'^  No; ''  he  said,  **  he  should  be  sorry 
persuade  anybody  to  act  against  their 
of  duty." 

"  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  duty/  ^ 
said  Constance  looking  very  cross;  ''it  is  m>^ 
pleasure,  as  it  happens." 

Miss    Dyce  felt  sure  that  Mr.    Ayliffe 
would  never  bear  being  spoken  to  in  that 
manner,  and  she  became  more  pressing  in 
her  invitation  to  Constance. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Louisa  was  asking  Mr. 
Ayliffe's  opinion  of  the  ribbon  that  was  to 
be  put  on  the  school-children's  bonnets. 

"  Don't  you  think  pink  ribbons  would 
look  cheerful  ?" 

Mr.  Ayliflfe  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two, 
and  then  said,  that  he  could  never  consent 
to  such  a  proposal.  '*  Our  object,"  he 
reasoned,  ''  should  be  to  suppress  vanity, 
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not  to  encourage  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  any  gay  colours  in  our  school/' 

**  White,  then  ?"  suggested  Miss  Dyce. 

No,  he  did  not  approve  of  white,  it  was 
^nsuited  to  the  condition  of  poor  chil- 
dren. 

•*  Green  perhaps  might  do — " 

"  Green  is  no  better  than  pink,"  return- 
^  Mr.  Ayliffe. 

'*  There  is  a  snail  on  that  rose-tree  near 
;you,"  cried  Constance ;  "  take  it  oflf,  and 
throw  it  into  the  high  grass." 

Mr.  Ayliffe  obeyed  in  silence,  and  turned 
to  reply  to  Miss  Dyce  who  suggested  purple 
as  an  amendment. 

"  It  must  be  a  very  dark  purple  then," 
said  he,  ''  but  I  should  Uke  brown  bet- 
ter." 

Of  course  the  Miss  Dyces  exclaimed  in 
favour  of  brown,  it  would  look  so  neat, 
and  match  the  children's  frocks  besides. 

"Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  D'Oyley?" 
asked  Mr.  Ayliffe. 

"  No,"  said  Constance  ;  *'  you  and  I, 
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Mr.  Ayliffe,    never  think  alike  upon  anjr 
subject." 

Mr.  Ayliffe  looked  so  hurt  when  shol 
made  this  remark,  that  she  could  havsl 
wished  it  unsaid  ;  but  he  held  the  odioui 
snuff-box  in  his  hand,  and  she  did  not  I 
know  how  to  be  sorry  that  she  had  painedj 
him. 

She  was  very  glad  that  she  had  not  been 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  Dyces  that  night, 
for  her  father  came  home  earlier  than  Bbe 
expected,  and  she  had  so  many  things  to 
ask  and  to  hear.  Lord  Bevis  had  insisted 
on  his  seeing  the  most  celebrated  oculist 
of  the  day,  but  he  only  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  his  good  friend  Mr.  Martyn,  that 
some  time  must  elapse  before  he  could  be 
justified  in  attempting  an  operation.  He 
had  wished  for  no  farther  opinion  himself; 
but  he  could  not  disappoint  the  anxioos 
kindness  of  his  friend  Lord  Bevis.  He  had 
also  been  most  kind  in  his  inquiries  re- 
specting the  future  prospects  of  his  sons, 
promising  his  influence  whenever  it  coidd 
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xercised  to  their  advantage.  With  re- 
l  to  Edgar,  Mr.  D'Oyley  said,  that  of 
"se  at  his  age  bis  plans  must  be  in  the 
t  complete  uncertainty  ;  it  was  very 
lible  that  Lord  Bevis  might  be  as  able 
e  was  willing  to  assist  him  there;  and 
Harry  he  said  he  had  another  plan,  of 
:^h  Lord  Bevis  knew  nothing.  He  had 
ived  an  offer  through  Mr.  Hilton  of  a 
or  partnership  in  a  merchant's  house, 
ch  would  involve  his  son's  residing  for 
e  time  in  Sweden,  and  of  which  the 
::hase  money,  as  a  favour  promised  by 

Hilton,  might  be  paid  by  instalments, 
thought  the  sort  of  life  would  suit  Harry 
J  well,  and  it  was  distressing  to  him, 
3ed  contrary  to  his  principles,  to  suflfer 
I  to  enter  the  Church  from  any  motive 
ept  a  sincere  desire  to  devote  himself  to 

ministry.  But  as  this  would  involve 
ill  farther  retrenchment  in  their  means, 
wished  to  mention  it  to  his  wife  and 
ghter,  before  closing  with  the  proposal. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  sincere 
pleasure  they  hoth  heard  of  this  proposaL 
Constance  indeed  wished  that  she  had  a 
fortune  and  could  pay  the  partnership  at 
once ;  but  as  that  could  not  be  had  for  the 
wishing,  she  was  glad  to  embrace  the  means 
oflfered  for  procuring   the    money.     They 

were  all  earnestly  engaged  talking  over  the 
matter,  when  the  accustomed  knock  at  the 
door  gave  them  notice  that  Mr.  Ayliflfe  was 
at  hand. 

**  I  declare  !'*  exclaimed  Constance,  **  I 
did  think  we  were  safe  for  this  evening. 
Would  not  anybody  else  have  had  the  dis- 
cretion to  keep  away  ?  And  we  are  going  to 
prayers  in  two  minutes  and  a  half." 

''  He  is  so  anxious  to  see  papa  after  his 
journey,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley  with  an  arch 
smile  at  Constance. 

Mr.  AylifFe  walked  in,  paid  his  compU- 
ments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  made 
three  complaints  of  three  several  children, 
expressed    in    technical   terms   his  regret 
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that  the  work  went  on  so  slowly.  To  which 
JVfr.  D'Oyley  replied  by  reminding  him  of 
^Milton's  femous  line : 

Those  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

JVfr.  Ayliffe  then  sat  down  by  Constance,  re- 
:xiiarking,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  had  never 
seen  her  looking  better. 

^'  So  I  should  think ;  I  have  neither 
^tered  for  better  nor  worse,  since  you 
liave  been  acquainted  with  me,"  returned 
Oonstance. 

"  You  have  not  been  to  the  schools 
lately,  I  think?"  said  Mr.  Ayliffe. 

"  Hardly  at  all  since  you  have  been 
lere,"  said  Constance ;  "  because  I  am  not 
8o  much  wanted." 

Mr.  Ayliffe  said  that  people  should  never 
be  weary  of  well-doing ;  and  Constance  just 
paused  a  moment  to  think  whether  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  point  out  to  him,  that  to 
offer  your  services  where  they  are  not 
wanted,  is  no  particular  test  of  your  desire 
for  well-doing.    But  she  remembered  that 
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bis   ideas    were  remarkably  obtuse  on  aU  i 
those  topics,  so  she  walked  to  the  piano  I 
and  employed  herself  in  shutting  it  up,  and 
putting  her  music  in  order,  as  a  slight  hint  j 
to  the  curate,  if  he  chose  to  take  it,  that  j 
they   were   about  to   retire  for  the  night. 
While  she  was  doing  this,  she  heard  him  ] 
ask  Mr.  D'Oyley  if  he  might  speak  a  few  ' 
words  to  him  in  his   study,  and  her  father 
said,  "  Yes,  certainly,"  and  left  the  room 
with  him. 

He  came  back  again  after  an  interval  of 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  told  Constance 
that  he  had  received  a  proposal  for  her  from 
Mr.  Ayliffe. 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  did  not  even  put  on  the 
semblance  of  surprise.  Constance  first 
wondered  at  the  man's  itupertinence,  and 
then  asked  her  father  if  she  should  ring  the 
bell  for  prayers  ? 

Mr.  D'Oyley  replied  in  the  affinnative ; 
and  after  the  servants  were  dismissed,  he 
told  Constance  that  he  wished  her  to  con- 
sider calmly  the  advantages  of  the  match, 
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before  she  gave  a  decided  answer ;  that  Mr. 
Ayliffe  was  a  man  of  high  moral  and  reli- 
gious character;  (here  Constance  made  a 
face^  and  then  told  her  papa  she  had  made 
one,  as  otherwise  it  would  have  escaped 
liis  observation)  that  he  was  a  man  of  good 
:fbrtune,  which  where  it  was  well-used,  Mr. 
ID'Oyley  thought  was  one  argument  out  of 
:xnany  in  his  favour ;  that  he  was  sincerely 
^nd  disinterestedly  attached  to  Constance, 
^md  that  to  see  her  united  happily  to  a 
Reserving  man,  would  remove  very  much 
^mxiety  from  his  mind. 

Constance  replied  that  Mr.  AylifFe  was 

bitterly  and  entirely  disagreeable  to  her,  and 

that  he  knew  it,  but  that  he  cared  no  more 

for  her  taste  in  the  matter,  provided  she 

pleased  him,  than  a  man  who  buys  ahorse ; 

that  at  any  time  she  would  rather  subsist  by 

the  hardest  toil,  than  become  his  wife  ;  and 

she  hoped  her  father  would  tell  him  so, 

and  not  allow  him  to  go  on  teazing  and 

visiting  when  no  earthly  power  could  ever 

change  her  mind. 
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Mr,  D'Oyley  could  not  help  smiling  at 
her  vehemence,  but  he  promised  that  he 
would  let  Mr.  Ayliffe  know,  in  rather  milder 
terms,  that  she  declined  the  honour  of  his 
addresses. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  went  away  quite  satisfied 
after  this  arrangement,  but  Mrs.  D'Oyley 
remained  behind  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
Constance. 

*'  The  protection  of  such  a  marriage — " 
she  began. 

*'  My  dear  mamma,"  cried  Constance, 
**  I  never  could  comprehend  how  any 
woman  with  health  and  sense  can  want 
protection.  I  don't  wish  to  be  vain,  but  I 
am  very  glad,  now  disinterestedly,  when  I 
meet  any  young  man  who  possesses  half 
my  knowledge  and  discernment ;  and  when 
I  grow  old  I  suppose  things  will  be  in  the 
same  proportion.  I  am  therefore  as  capable 
of  transacting  business  as  they  are;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  women  of  my  small 
means  can  be  cheated  is  by  the  butcher  and 
the  grocer,  and  that  only  in  the  matter  of  a 
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few  pence.  It  is  only  in  barbarous  countries 
that  women  can  be  said  to  want  protec- 
tion." 

**  There  is  another  thing,  my  dear,  I  wish 
you  to  consider,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley ; 
*  *  without  fortune,  it  is  unusual  for  women 
in  the  present  day  to  marry  at  all ;  and 
t: hough  you  have  had  opportunities,  owing 
X^erhaps  to  an  unusually  pleasing  exterior, 
Cliere  Constance  laughed,  and  shook  back 
1:ier  curls,)  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  should  often  be  repeated  ;  and  though 
riow  the  name  of  old  maid  is  not  very  for- 
^rnidable  to  you,  yet  when  you  come  to  the 
t:ime  of  life  in  which  you  may  incur  it,  you 
'Vvill  perhaps  regret  that  you  did  not  take 
^teps  to  avoid  the  world's  dread  laugh." 

**  Is  not  that  supposing,  my  dear  mamma, 
that  I  shall  grow  sillier  instead  of  wiser  as  I 
grow  older  ?"  said  Constance ;  **  No,  I 
mean  to  set  the  world  a  good  many  ex- 
amples, and  among  them,  that  of  not  con- 
cerning myself  when  it  talks  nonsense." 
**  And  your  objection  to  Mr.  Ayliffe  is  so 
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trifling,"    said    Mrs.    D'Oyley,     "  merely 
because  he  takes  snuff,  I  do  believe." 

'*  It  is  at  least  an  objection  that  nothing 
can  remove,"  said  Constance  ;  *^  as  long  as 
the  man  has  a  nose  he  will  go  on  taking 
snuff:  that  is  a  habit  which  is  never  left 
off." 

''  And  he  is  generally  so  much  admired 
by  the  ladies  here,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

'*  So  is  every  man  who  wears  a  surplice," 
replied  Constance ;  ' '  however  I  am  glad 
they  do  admire  him.  I  never  thought  much 
of  their  taste,  and  I  hope  some  of  them  will 
marry  him." 

"  One  at  a  time,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
D'Oyley  smiling.  "  I  fear  it  is  in  vain  to 
say  anything  for  poor  Mr.  Ayliffe." 

"  Quite,  my  dear  mamma,  do  not  let  us 
even  pay  him  the  compliment  of  sitting  up 
late  to  talk  him  over." 

'*Well  then,  good  night  my  child,"  said 
Mrs.  D'Oyley  :  '*  in  such  a  case  as  the  pre- 
sent, you  must  be  the  only  judge  of  your 
own  happiness." 
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*^  No  !"  said  Constance  as  she  found 
herself  alone  in  her  room,  "  if  I  rejected 
Captain  Bohun  for  the  sake  of  remaining 
with  my  parents,  I  should  hardly  break  my 
resolve  for  the  sake  of  this  hard-headed  and 
cold-hearted  despot/' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Reach  a  loftier  love  ;  be  lured  by  the  comeliness  of 
mind ;  gentle,  kind,  and  calm  ;  or  lustrous  in  the  liverjr 
of  knowledge. — pbovbbbial  philosophy. 

'*  And  so  Constance,"  said  her  cousin 
Mary,  as  she  was  sitting  with  her  a  few 
days  after  the  preceding  events,  "you  are 
to  mark  your  handkerchief  with  a  coronet 
at  last." 

"  Why,  Mary,"  said  Constance,  looking 
up  in  great  surprise  from  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief she  was  very  quietly  hemming, 
"  where  did  you  pick  up  that  piece  of  gos- 
sip ?" 

"  You  deny  it  then  ?" 

'  *  Entirely ;   I  suppose  you  mean  Lord 
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£evis ;  he  is  the  only  one  wearing  a  coronet 
1  was  ever  in  company  with/* 

"  No  less  a  person  ;  by  the  bye,  how 
ny  friend  Captain  Bohun  used  to  admire 
your  downright  way  of  talking.  No  other 
^rl  would  have  brought  out  the  right  name 
Tinder  an  hour's  cross-questioning.'* 

Constance  blushed  deeply,  and  was  si- 
lent. 

•  "There  is  some  talk  in  the  village  of 
iMr.  Ayliflfe,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  I  am  sure 
lie  never  sent  all  those  beautiful  flowers, 
nor  those  magnificent  grapes  you  had  at 
luncheon." 

''  Lord  Bevis  sends  them  to  papa  ;"    said 
Constance. 

"  Is  he  returned  from  town  yet  ?" 
"  Yes ;    he   often  comes   to   see   papa. 
There  he  is  walking  in  the  garden  with 
bim  ;  now  he  will  stay  to  drink  tea  with 
^is,  and  so  will  you,  I  hope." 

"  I  mean  it.  My  father  is  gone  to  a 
great  dinner  at  Lord  Westland's,  where 
the  females  of  our  family  are  not  admitted, 
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and  I  am  free  to  dispose  of  myself  as  I 
like  ;  that  is,  if  your  Lord  will  not  be  in- 
commoded by  strangers." 

''  Not  in  the  least  ;  when  he  broke 
through  his  seclusion,  he  seemed  to  get 
rid  at  the  same  time  of  all  that  nervous 
dislike  to  strangers  which  you  would  sup- 
pose his  habits  had  induced  in  him.  The 
other  day  Tim  came,  when  he  was  in  the 
garden  with  me,  and  stood  asking  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  Edgar,  and  staring 
fixedly  at  Lord  Bevis  all  the  time  ;  and  to 
my  surprise,  instead  of  going  away  in 
disgust,  he  joined  in  the  conversation  and 
made  Tim  describe  his  mode  of  living  at 
farmer  Ridge's." 

"  Very  curious,"  said  Mary  ;  *'  but,  my 
dear,  the  people  will  never  believe  he  is 
not  your  property  until  he  makes  himself 
over  to  somebody  else." 

''People  never  fasten  on  the  right  per- 
son, I  observe  ;"  said  Constance." 

"  Who  is  the  right  person,  dear  ?"  asked 
Mar)^ 
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Constance  was  saved  the  trouble  of  a 
reply  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  D'Oyley  with 
Lord  Bevis. 

''My  dear  C!onstance/'  said  her  father, 
"  here  is  a  note  from  Mrs.  Parker.  Your 
uncle  Thornton  is  very  ill,  and  wishes  to 
see  me  immediately." 

''  How  odd  ;"  said  Constance,  as  she 
glanced  over  the  note. 

''What  is  odd,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  asked 
Lord  Bevis;  '•that  people  fall  sick,  or 
that  they  should  wish  for  consolation  under 
those  circumstances  ?" 

"  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  ;"  said  Con- 
stance. "  But,  papa,  I  am  heartily  sorry 
to  hear  it ;  I  like  uncle  Thornton  very 
much  when  I  am  away  from  him.  Are  you 
going  directly  ?" 

"  Directly,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Parker  has 
sent  her  carriage." 

"  And  you  will  be  absent  all  night  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  I  cannot  very  well  re- 
turn before  to-morrow  morning." 

"Then  you  will  want  all  sorts  of  things 
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to  take  with  you  ;"  said  Constance  starting 
up. 

"Nothing,  my  dear,  that  your  mamma 
has  not  sent  down  to  the  carriage  already. 
Good  bye  to  all !" 

**  Well,  dear  papa,  I  hope  you  will  find 
my  uncle  better.  Give  my  love  to  him, 
and  pray  make  the  people  there  take  care 
of  you." 

''  I  shall  come  upbn  you,  Miss  D'Oyley, 
for  all  kinds  of  amusement  and  instruction 
this  evening  ;"  said  Lord  Bevis  as  soon  as 
Mr.  D'Oyley  was  gone.  "You  do  not 
mean,  I  hope,  to  turn  me  out  because  I  am 
deprived  of  your  father's  society." 

"  I  was  just  debating  about  it,*'  said 
Constance.     **  Where's  my  book  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  have  brought  it  in :  I  don't 
forget  that  I  left  your  last  book  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements.  Does  it  go  into 
this  shelf?  Let  me  put  it  away.  I  don't 
like  your  choice  at  all  this  time." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Constance ;  "but  you 
know  you  ought  to  vary  your  reading.    I 
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didn't  expect  that  you  would  like  Pope 
as  well  as  you  like  Shakspere,  at  least, 
I  hope  not." 

**  Pray  set  your  mind  at  rest,"  said  Lord 
Be  vis,  '^  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  manual 
dexterity." 

''  But  Pope  had  a  great  knowledge  of 
human  nature,"  said  Constance. 

"  A  great  knowledge  of  human  infirmity, 
hadn't  he  ?"  said  Mary  turning  round  from 
her  embroidery  frame. 

Lord  Bevis  turned  from  the  book-shelf 
and  looked  earnestly  at  Mary  as  she 
spoke. 

■ 

*'  Well,  dear,"  said  Constance,  "  and 
what  is  the  difference  ?" 

**The  difference  between  a  part  and  the 
whole,"  said  Mary,  "  which  mathemati- 
cians  will  tell  you  is  something  considera- 
ble. By  the  bye,  Constance,  the  needle 
you  gave  me  for  my  floss-silk  is  quite 
rusty  :  a  plain  proof  of  your  industry ; 
thank  you,  this  will  do  better," 

**  I  would  not  let  you  stare  so  at  me  if  I 
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was  speaking,"    said  Constance  to  Lord 
Bevis  ;  "  it  would  fairly  put  me  out." 

*'  It  would  take  a  great  deal  to  do  that, 
Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  Lord  Bevis,  "  if 
you  were  bent  upon  speaking  your 
mind." 

*'  That  is  decidedly  a  rude  speech,"  said 
Constance  ;  '*  but  I  suppose  you  are  cross 
because  I  have  not  presented  my  cousin 
Mary  to  you  :  so  now  suppose  yourselves 
acquainted." 

''  It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  do 
so,"  said  Lord  Bevis ;  but  though  he  said 
so,  he  did  not  improve  much  on  the  ac- 
quaintance. He  sat  watching  her  progress 
at  her  embroidery  for  some  time  in  perfect 
silence  ;  and  then  Mrs.  D'Oyley  came  in  to 
tea,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her, 
in  a  low  tone  ;  so  much  that  Constance 
was  obliged  to  summon  him  to  hand  Mary 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  to  scold  him 
for  requiring  to  be  reminded  of  his  duties. 

''  Only  one  gentleman,  and  three  ladies 
to  be  waited  on!"  said  Constance.   "Tha^ 
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is  mamma's  cup,  if  you  please.  I  know  it 
is  very  hard  and  fatiguing,  but  it  must  be 
done." 

"  If  we  dra\ii^  near  the  table  some  of  us," 
said  Mary  rising,  cup  in  hand,  *'  we  shall 
lessen  his  task  a  little." 

"  The  very  thing  I  should  like  to  in- 
crease ;"  said  Constance  laughing. 

"  My  dear  Constance,"  said  Mary  in  a 
tone  so  low  that  she  thought  Lord  Bevis 
could  not  hear  it,  for  she  had  drawn  her 
chair  close  to  her  cousin's,  and  he  was 
quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  pembroke- 
tabie,  **  my  dear  Constance,  when  you  are 
quite  as  old  as  I  am,  and  have  lost  a  little 
of  that  pretty  bloom,  you  will  feel  a  certain 
pride  in  preventing,  rather  than  enduring, 
civilities,  which  are  not  rendered  from  the 
heart." 

**  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great  shame,"  said 
Constance,  "  and  shows  a  thorough  want  of 
taste." 

*'  May  be  so,"  said  Mary  smiling ;  **  but 
to  the  end  of  time,  pretty  faces  will  be  the 
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occasion  of  all  these  petite  soins^  and  people 
who  have  not  got  thomi  if  they  can  once 
be  convinced  of  the  fact,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult, will  do  well  to  dispemse  with  these 
attendant  courtesies." 

'*  I  wonder,"  said  Constance,  "  if  any 
other  women,  besides  you,  Mary,  think 
themselves — not  pretty  ;  because  you  are  a 
great  deal  better  looking  than  the  Dyce&,  or 
the  M anleys,  or  the  Brownings  and  they  all 
think  themselves  beautiful,  and  are  thought 
so  by  their  particular  friends." 

'*  I  never  met  with  any,  dear,"  said 
Mary ;  ''  but  I  dare  say  you  could  find  a 
parallel  case  to  mine,  if  you  looked  for  it 
But  seriouslv,  I  never  saw  a  woman  who 
had  not  been  called  pretty  by  somebody  or 
other ;  and  though  she  would  not  take  that 
somebody's  word  upon  any  other  subject, 
yet  she  was  sure  to  take  it  on  that.  Now, 
dear,  if  we  have  quite  done  tea,  and  I  may 
ring  to  have  it  taken  away,  I  shall  be  abl 
to  go  on  with  my  work." 

'^  It  would  be  a  charity  to  you  to  put  o 
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the  candles  and  oblige  you  to  be  idle  all 
the  evening/'  said  Constance  ;  '*  does  not 
your  head  ache  with  counting  all  those 
crooked  stitches  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Mary.  **  I  assure 
you  it  is  only  finger- work  ;  I  shall  be  quite 
able  to  listen  to  your  singing." 

"Well — Lord  Bevis  and  mamma  are 
talking  so  busily  that  I  suppose  I  shall  not 
disturb  them  ;"  said  Constance  going  to 
the  piano ;  **  what  kind  of  a  song  will  you 
have  ?" 

The  singing  brought  Lord  Bevis  to  the 
piano ;  and  when  Constance  had  finished 
her  song,  he  asked  Mary  if  she  played. 

"  I  play  the  harp,"  she  said ;  **  but  I 
have  spoiled  my  finger  for  the  piano.  I 
don't  like  to  hear  myself  play  it." 

"  Does  not  your  cousin  sing  very  well  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Beautifully,  I  think,"  said  Mary.  "  I 
hardly  know  any  private  performer  who  can 
give  more  efiect  to  an  old  ballad." 
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''  Are  not  such  ballads  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  more  scientific  music?''  asked 
Lord  Bevis. 

''  Oh !  no,  I  think  that  is  a  mistake/' 
said  Mary.  ''  I  know  it  is  often  said  so ;  but 
the  one  can  be  acquired  and  the  other  can- 
not. If  you  don't  sing  a  ballad  easily,  you 
never  can  sing  it  at  all." 

Now  for  a  woman  to  give  a  reply  which 
shows  that  she  discriminates,  between  black 
and  white  for  instance,  or  any  on  other 
abstruse  topic,  is  to  a  good  many  people  a 
very  provoking  and  disagreeable  circum- 
stance. But  it  did  not  seem  as  if  Lord 
Bevis  was  of  this  opinion;  for  he  drew  his 
chair  close  to  the  piano,  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  with  Mary  about 
music,  seeming  indeed  to  prefer  asking 
questions  of  her,  to  addressing  them  to 
Constance,  which  perhaps  was  rather  wise  ; 
as  she  made  a  jest  of  everything  he  said ; 
and  if  you  want  information,  it  is  no  par- 
ticular satisfaction  that  the  person  who  does 
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not  give  it  you,  should  be  possessed  of  a 
very  good  complexion. 

So  the  eveuing  passed  quickly,  until 
about  ten  o'clock,  Lord  Bevis  rose  to  take 
leave,  and  Mary's  carriage  was  heard  rolling 
up  to  the  door. 

"And  you  are  going  to  ride  off;"  said 
Constance  ;  '^  how  I  long  for  an  Arab  horse 
that  would  never  tire,  and  a  wide  common 
to  scamper  over." 

**  Do  let  me  bring  you  a  horse  to-mor- 
row," said  Lord  Bevis.  '*  I  can  promise 
you  the  gentlest  creature — " 

"  Hear  him  !"  exclaimed  Constance ;  '*  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  you 
must  first  put  out  all  the  old  and  young 
women's  eyes  in  the  parish — or  else — or 
else— oh  !  ask  Mary,  she  knows  all  the 
conventional  forms  of  speech.  I  only 
wished  for  an  Arab  horse,  as  I  might 
wish  for  a  lotus  flower  from  the  Nile, 
or  a  diamond  from  the  King  of  Oude's 
necklace.     I  should  be  quite  puzzled  and 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


And  great  store  is  great  care,  the  rather  if  it  mightily 

increaseth. 

«  «  «  « 

Oh !  death,  what  art  thou  ?  An  husbandman  that  reapeth 
always,  out  of  season  as  jn  season,  with  the  sickle  in  his 
hand,  how  fiill  of  dread,  how  fiill  of  hope,  loometh  ine- 
vitable, death ! — frovbbbial  philosophy. 

Constance  was  rather  disappointed  the 
next  morning  when,  instead  of  her  father 
a  brisk  serving-man  stepped  up  to  the  door 
from  Mrs.  Parker's  carriage  with  a  note  for 
Miss  D'Oyley.  It  contained  a  few  lines 
scrawled  by  her  father,  stating  that  Mr. 
Thornton  was  seriously  ill,  and  that  he  had 
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expressed  so  earnest  a  desire  to  see  Con-     — 
stance,  that  Mrs.  Parker  had  at  last  con 


sented  to  send  her  carriage  for  her,^  ^r, 
although  convinced  that  the  excitemenL^-c::!^ 
would  do  harm  to  the  dear  invalid.  Con —  .c^H' 
stance  paused  to  enclose  the  note  to  Marj^^nir] 
with  an  entreaty  that  she  would  if  possihl^X^l 
come  over  and  see  her  mamma  in  th 
course  of  the  day  for  she  was  very  lo 
spirited  about  her  uncle  Thornton.  Sh 
then,  for  the  second  time  of  her  life,  steppecE^ 
into  her  aunt  Parker's  carriage,  and 
carried  in  proper  time  to  Fulham. 

She  was  not  very  well  pleased  to '  fin£^  -•^ 
herself  shown  into  the  library  where  Mrs-  '^^• 
Parker  was  awaiting  her  arrival.    That  lad]^i^0^ 
rose,   and   whispered  to   the   servant   whoc:^^ 
showed  her  in  ;  the  purport  of  which  whis 
per  was  that  Mr.  Thornton  was  not  to  be?' 
told  at  present  that  Miss  D'Oyley  was  com& 
— and  then  welcomed  Constance. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear,"  she  said,  ''  little  did  I 
think  that  when  next  I  saw  vou  it  would 
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be  on  SO  melancholy  an  occasion ;  poor 
uncle  Thornton  has  had  a  very  bad  night ; 
but  the  Lord  orders  every  thing !" 

"  Yes,  ma'am/'  said  Constance ;  "  but  I 
am  very  sorry  my  uncle  has  had  a  bad 
night." 

**  We  ought  not  to  be  sorry,  my  love. 
We  ought  to  rejoice,*'  said  Mrs.  Parker, 
looking  for  her  pocket-handkerchief;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  did  rejoice  ;  but 
Constance  did  not  follow  her  example,  for 
she  burst  into  tears. 

*'  I  hope  poor  brother  has  some  serious 
thoughts,"  said  Mrs.  Parker  wiping  slowly 
first  one  eye  and  then  the  other ;  ''  but  it  is 
untold  the  trouble  I  have  had  to  get  him  to 
see  a  minister,  because  he  could  not  have 
Mr.  Sedley  from  Leyton ;  for  he  said  Mr. 
Leigh  was  a  papist,  and  Mr.  Maiden  was  a 
saint ;  and  all  at  once  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  send  off  for  your  dear  father  ;  and 
Mr.  D'Oyley  has  read  him  the  service  for 
the  sick,  but  nothing  extempore,  which  I 
thought  a  sad  pity." 
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''I    am    sure    papa    knew    best/'  sai 
Constance. 

"  Ah !   my  dear  V*  said  Mrs.  Parker  ¥ri 
a  prolonged  shake  of  the  head.  '^But  pooc 
brother  was  very  peevish  all  yesterday: 
and  said  he  had  not  left  me  any  thing  i 
his  will — which  was  nonsense  you  know 
my  dear." 

''  Oh  !  yes,  he   did  not  mean  it,"  saio 
Constance. 

"Unless  indeed, ' which  I  should  nor^:^-*^ 
wonder,  he  has  left  everything  to  Fre-^^*^ 
derick,"  said  Mrs.  Parker. 

**  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Constance. 

**  Though  I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  dcc::^^^ 
with  John  and  Anthony,  if  that  is  the  case,'^ 
said  Mrs.  Parker;  "  they  will  be  ready 
kill  Frederick." 

Constance  felt  sick  to  hear  this  miserable 
woman  commenting  on  the  wealth  which 
perhaps  might  never  be  hers  with  so  much 
eagerness,  before  her  brother  was  dead; 
but  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  loud  ringing  of  an  upstairs  bell,  and 
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presently  Mr.  Thornton's  own  man  came 
down  to  know  if  Miss  D'Oyley  had  not 
arrived  yet. 

"  Oh  true !  very  well,  James,  we  will 
come  directly.  I  did'nt  know,  I  thought 
my  dear  we  would  have  a  little  luncheon 
first,"  said  Mrs.  Parker  in  more  confusion 
than  the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  ''Dear 
uncle  is  very  much  altered  ;  but  you  won't 
be  frightened,"  said  Mrs.  Parker  as  they 
went  up  stairs  ;  *'  and  if  you  can  say  a 
word  about  his  soul,  my  love,  J  am  sure 
you  will."  Here  she  softly  opened  a  bed- 
room door  and  stole  in,  saying  as  she  en- 
tered in  a  very  subdued  tone,  ''  Here  is 
Constance,  dear  brother,  if  you  are  awake 
and  quite  re^dy  to  see  her." 

Constance,  trembling  a  little,  followed 
her  quickly,  and  saw  Mr.  Thornton  lying 
on  a  sofa  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  wrapped 
in  a  dressing-gown.  A  bright  fire  burned 
in  the  grate,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
summer  time.  Mr.  D'Oyley  was  sitting 
near,  and  a  small  table  was  between  them 
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on  which  lay  a  bible,  and  a  good 
phials  and  glasses. 

''  Ah !  ha !"  said  Mr  Thornton,  stretchi 
out  his  hand  to  Constance  as  soon  as 
perceived  her,  ''  here  comes  the  residuary  1 
gatee  !  I  suppose  Mistress  Parker  you  wo 
bring  my  will  into  the  lunacy  courts^  if 
leave  her  fifty  pounds  to  buy  moumin, 
will  you  ?'* 

**  Oh  !  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Parker  s 
ing  her  head,  **  it  is  very  awful  to  hear  yc^ 
talk  so  !" 

"  Come  then,  five-and-twenty  ;  will  yai^ 
let  her  have  five-and-twenty?"  said  Mr. 
Thornton  still  holding  Constance  fast  by  the 
hand,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  a  dry 
smile  that  had  some  humour,  but  much 
kindness  in  it. 

"  Brother  !  brother  !"  said  Mrs.  Parker 
holding  her  handkerchief  before  her  face; 
'*  you  don't  know  what  my  feelings  are! 
Besides,  you  may  outlive  us  all  yet." 

*'  That  is  the  way  they  always  talk  to  a 
man  on  his  death-bed,"  said  Mr.  Thornton, 
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;  Constance,  you  refused  my  fortune 
you  know.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
ng,  sister  Parker  ?" 

}he  was  very  wise,  dear  brother,"  said 
Parker,  wiping  her  eyes  ;  "for  riches 
I  great  snare,  particularly  to  those 
bave  never  been  used  to  them/' 
Veil  put  in !"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "  and 
( the  reason  you  are  not  going  to  be 
with  any  of  my  money,  you  know, 
!  have  left  you  something,  child.  You 
ly  residuary  legatee,  if  you  know  what 
s. 

t  is  very  good  of  you,  uncle,"  said 
tance,  *^  and  shows  that  you  are  not 
'  that  I  rejected  your  kindness  before.  I 
ery  glad  you  have  made  me  what  you 
and  I  believe  you  will  be  sure  it  is 
)r  the  money." 

am,"  said  Mr.  Thornton  ;  "  what  a 
e  creature  it  is !  Whv,  wealth  would 
ire  her  all  that  her  sex  so  often  pawn 
souls  for ;  and  b^re  is  one  woman  who 
not  care  a  button  for  it." 
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At  the  mention   of  souls,  Mrs.  Parl<: 
stepped  forward,  and  taking  the  bible  frc^ 
the  little  table,  told  her  brother  what 
anchor  that  was. 

"  Well  take  it  away  with  you,  there'] 
good  woman,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "a. 
just  leave  Constance  with  me  for  a  f^ 
minutes." 

Mrs.  Parker  would  not  take  the  bil^^-^' 
but  she  took  the  hint ;  she  crept  slowly  c^  '^^^ 
of  the  room  and  Mr.  Thornton  bade  Co  ^^' 
stance  sit  beside  him. 

"  I  shall  not  be  alive  to-morrow  mor':^'* 
ing,"  said  he ;  "  don't  cry  about  that,  tx^y 
dear,    because    I    have    lived    quite  \ot^S 
enough.     I  am  very  thankful  to  God  tb^' 
he  has  left  my  intellects  clear  to  the  very 
last.     I   don't  know   how   I   should   have 
borne  to  grow  childish,  and  to  know  it.  i 
believe  I  could  do  a  sum  in  addition  as  well 
as  I  ever  did  in  my  life." 

*'  It  is  a  great  mercy,  uncle,"  said  Con- 
stance through  her  tears. 

**  In  the  absence  of  greater  mercies,  it  is, 
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said  Mr.  Thornton,  "I  leave  no  children 
to  mourn  for  me,  Constance ;  and  I  have 
hard  work  to  keep  charity  with  that  raven- 
ous old  skter  of  mine,  as  your  father  will 
tell  you/' 

He  smiled  his  old  smile  as  he  said  this, 
but  he  seemed  to  grow  perceptibly  weaker. 

*^  Constance,"  he  said  after  a  pause, 
"  don't  let  them  persuade  you  to  come  and 
see  me  die.  Mistress  Parker  is  very  fond 
of  death-bed  scenes  ;  they  are  not  fit  for 
young  people.  When  you  leave  me  pre- 
sently, don't  come  back  again.  I  was  pre- 
sent once  at  a  death-bed,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  look  on  death  as  it  is : 
a  very  welcome  rest  from  grief  and  sin." 

Constance  tried  to  say  something,  but  in 

vain. 

"  For  all  that,"  said  he,  "I  should  like 
you  to  go  to  my  funeral.  Set  the  fashion, 
will  you    it  is  a  very  good  one. 

•*  I  will  uncle,  if  papa — ,"  she  had  not 
voice  to  complete  her  sentence. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  confinned  her  promise. 
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"Only,  child,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "don't  i 
go  with  Mistress  Parker,  that  might  be  UD- 1 
pleasant ;"  here  he  laughed  feebly,  "  for  I  \ 
cannot  persuade  the  old  lady  that*heis  not  I 
to  have  all  ray  property." 

Then  Mr.  Thornton  kissed  her  with  much  , 
aifectiou,  and  she  was  led  by  her  fatbef  J 
from  the  room,  weeping  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Parker  tried  several  means  of  com- 
forting Constance,  which  no  doubt  she  had 
found  effectual  at  some  period  or  other  of 
her  life,  but  which  did  not  seem  to  answer 
in  the  present  instance.  First  she  said  we 
must  all  die ;  which  remark  not  having  the 
charm  of  novelty,  did  not  serve  to  make 
Constance  at  all  more  cheerful ;  then  she 
reminded  her  that  her  dear  father  must  go 
some  day  just  like  her  poor  uncle.  As  Con- 
stance cried  rather  more  upon  this  asser- 
tion, Mrs.  Parker  seemed  puzzled,  and  took 
up  her  knitting,  which  she  plied  in  silence, 
interrupting  herself  from  time  to  time,  by 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  uttering  very  low  and 
prolonged  groans  ;  at  last  she  said  to  Con- 
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je  that  she  would  go  and  see  poor 
3  by  and  bye,  and  when  she  found  that 
stance  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  see 
uncle  any  more,  she  was  extremely 
isted ;  she  thought  it  was  throwing  away 
»t  practical  lesson. 

sr  father  came  down  to  dinner,  and 
that  Mr.  Thornton  had  been  dozing  a 
;  part  of  the  afternoon.    While  they 
sitting  after  dinner,  a  message  came 
[r.  D'Oyley  to  summon  him  to  the 
room,  then  another  to  Mrs.  Parker, 
tried  hard  to  persuade  Constance  to 
!  with  her,  but  in  vain. 
Constance  sat  alone  in  the  drawing- 
till  quite  late ;  a  maid  servant  brought 
mdles,  and  she  told  Constance  that 
rhornton  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  and 
t  know  nobody.     At  last  when    she 
)uite  sick  with  waiting,  and  listening 
otsteps,  her  papa  came  down  and  told 
lat  all  was  over. 

ii.    II.  K 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

How  now  ?  what's  this  ?    More  drops  to  the  oceaxL  - 
Whose  body's  this  ? 

THE  MAD  LOVER. 

Such  an  uncle  never 
Was  read  of  in  a  story. 

THE  CITY  MADAM. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  was  a  person  likely  to  hold 
sacred  a  promise,  though  it  had  been  made 
to  soothe  the  wayward  fancies  of  a  sick 
man.  He  was  himself  invited  to  the  funeral, 
and  he  arranged  that  Constance  should 
accompany  him  to  Ley  ton,  and  that  they 
should  take  up  their  abode  at  the  village 
inn.  So  they  travelled  down  the  day  before 
that  appointed  for  the  funeral ;  and  were 
supplied  with  comfortable,  though  certainly 
not  splendid  accommodation  at  the  Leyton 
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Anns.   As  it  happened  to  be  very  wet  wea- 
ther, they  were  not  able  to  see  any  of  the 
country,  which  the  neat  landlady  boasted  of 
as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.     Mr. 
D'Oyley  was  to  go  to  the  house  and  join  the 
procession  from  thence :  and  he  arranged 
that  the  landlady  should  send  Constance  in 
a  fly  to    the  church,  and  fetch  her  back 
afte?  the  ceremony. 

The  next  morning  was  very  wet ;  one 
of  those  pouring  days  when  the  stormy 
torrents  of  rain  follow  each  other  with- 
out intermission  from  a  dark  leaden 
sky ;  when,  though  the  autumn  is  scarcely 
set  in,  the  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
damp,  chills  like  a  wet  wintry  day.  Con- 
stance, wishing  to  enter  the  church  unob- 
served, ordered  the  fly  half  an  hour  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  funeral.  She 
was  surprised  to  find  already  several  car- 
riages standing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
church-yard ;  and  when  she  entered  the  small 
village  church,  it  was  nearly  full  of  people. 
She  hurried  into  the  pew  which  the  landlady 
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recommended  her  to  occupy,  and  looked 
round  upon  the  strange  faces  collected  to 
witness  the  pageant  got  up  for  their  enter- 
tainment. The  galleries  were  filled  with 
poor  people  gazing  vacantly  down,  or  rust- 
ling  up  from  their  seats  and  looking  out  of 
the  windows  to  see  if  the  procession  was  not 
beginning  to  leave  the  great  house.  Con- 
stance gazed  from  face  to  face  with  a  sick- 
ening anxiety  to  see  if  there  was  not  one 
among  the  crowd  which  bore  but  the  shadow 
of  regret  for  the  man  who  had  been  most 
largely  their  benefactor  for  long  years  past. 
Tlie  curtains  were  drawn  before  the  win- 
dows, and  this,  added  to  the  deep  gloom 
without,  cast  the  building  into  twilight; 
and  the  shadows  of  the  carved  figures  on 
the  tombs  fell  long  and  sickly  over  the 
damp  walls. 

The  families  who  occupied  the  pews, 
had  all  put  on  deep  mourning  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  increased  the  gloom  of  the  spec- 
tacle ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
sweeping  of  the  showers  against  the  win- 
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dows    and    the    occasional    stir    of    the 
impatient  throng  in  the  galleries. 

Constance  felt  the  hot  flush  rise  to  her 
l>row,   and  the  thick  mist  gather  in  her 
^eyes  as  she  waited,  not  the  less  anxiously 
tiiat  she  had  never  seen  a  funeral  before  ; 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  ceremonies  except 
SIS  she  had  read  them  in  the  prayer-book ; 
tut  there  are  few  things  which  do  not  im- 
press you  differently  in  the  reading  and  the 
seeing.     She  waited,  cold  and  trembling, 
lor  about  an  hour,    and  then  a  general 
l^ustle  in  the  galleries  together  with  the  en- 
trance of  two  men  who  set  the  trestles  in 
the   centre  aisle,    and  then  retired,   gave 
notice  that  the  procession  was  at  the  door. 
The  clergyman  entered  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  being  attired  by  the  clerk  in  the 
aisle,  he  opened  his  book  and  walked  for- 
wards,   reciting  as  he  went  the  subUme 
opening  of  the  burial  service.     He  was  an 
elderly  man  of  imposing  appearance,  and 
having  known  Mr.  Thornton  very  well  in 
life,    there  was  a  something  in  his  tone 
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which  added  very  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
words.  His  voice  died  away  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  portal  to  meet  the  new  tenant  of 
the  grave,  and  came  back  again  distinctly 
as  he  returned  with  the  corpse  which  was 
being  borne  into  the  aisle. 

Constance  forced  herself  to  look  at  the 
coffin,  as  it  was  placed  on  the  trestles  with 
the  black  plumes  waving  dark  and  high 
above  it ;  and  then  at  the  mourners,  who 
with  their  black  silk  scarfs  and  bands, 
were  now  entering  a  large  pew  near  her. 
Mr.  Frederick  Parker  did  not  attempt 
to  wear  any  show  of  regret  on  his  rough* 
dark  countenance,  but  sat  gazing  vacantly 
forward,  wishing  it  was  all  over. 

As  the  clergyman  concluded  the  magni- 
ficent proem  to  the  service,  the  organ,  as 
if  in  echo  of  his  words,  struck  into  the 
divine  air,  *'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth."  The  performance  Tvas  accurate, 
nothing  more,  but  the  glorious  notes  fell 
quivering  on  her  heart  as  she  listened ;  as 
the  inspired  sounds  died  away,  the  service 
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proceeded.      The  coffin  was  lowered  into. 

the  vault,  the  earth  was  showered  on  the 

lid,    the  mourners  closed  round,  and  the 

ceremony  was  ended. 

Constance '  hurried  through  the  rain  to 

her  fly,  and  returned  to  the  inn.     She  did 

not  expect  her  father  from  Leyton  for  some 

time,    so  she  ordered   a  fire,    for  it  was 

wretchedly  cold  and  dreary,  and  sat  down 

to  wait  for  him.      The  landlady    kindly 

passed  the  time  in  condoling  with  her ; 

it  is  true  that  her  aphorisms  were  scarcely 

newer  or  more  enlivening  than  those  of 

Mrs.   Parker,    but  they   seemed   to  come 

from  the  heart,  and  they  were  much  more 

endurable. 
At  last  Mr.  D'Oyley  came  in.     He  was 

as  cold  as  Constance  expected,  for  he  had 

been  sitting  for  some  time  at  Leyton  in  a  * 

room  without  a  fire ;  but  she  thought  he 

looked  either  distressed  or  worried  very 

much  about  something. 

He  asked  her  how  she  had  managed  in 


"  I  hope  notliing  is  t 
said  Constance,  "I  do 
can  be  anything,"  she  i 
a  mental  survey  of  all  tl 
cared  about,  and  thougl 
them  could  have  read 
moraing. 

Her  father  smiled  a  1 
close  to  him.  '*  You  re 
uncle  said  to  you  at  Full 
he. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  it  I"  cr. 
relieved.  "  I  am  sure  ui 
I  care  nothing  about  it, 
meant  to  do  as  he  sa 
he  had  not  time  to  sig 
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^th  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  too 
trifling  to  name,  he  has  left  the  whole  of 
liis  property  to  yourself." 

Constance  started  to  her  feet  with  one 
expression  of  blank  wonder  overspreading 
lier  face. 

"  Yes,  Constance,"  said  her  father  sadly, 
**  *  you  are  an  heiress.  How  will  you  bear 
it?" 

"  Oh  !  papa  !"  she  cried  eagerly,  *'  now 
^mamma  can  have  a  carriage,  and  can  go  to 
Uhe  sea-side  when  she  wishes  it ;  and  I  can 
j>ay  Harry's  partnership,  and  Edgar  can  be 
"v^hat  he  likes,  and — oh  !  such  a  number 
^f  things  that  I  have  wished  to  do.    You 

can    have    Mr.    A to    see    you    so 

often—" 

"  And  you  ?"  said  her  father. 
"Oh!  I  want  nothing,"  said  Constance 
smiling  through  her  tears,  ''  if  you  would 
but  look  pleased,  dear  papa." 

And  her  father  did  look  pleased,  partly 
to  gratify  her,   and  pagrtly  because  there 

K  3 
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were  no  signs  as  yet  of  her  baviog  been 
made  selfish  by  prosperity. 

He  gave  her  a  description  of  the  reading 
of  the  will,  and  painted  the  rage  and  dis- 
appointment of  the  Parker  family  when  her 
name  was  pronounced.  Mr.  Frederick 
Parker  had  retired  from  the  room  in  tears  ; 
the  first  Constance  ventured  to  hint,  that  be 
was  ever  likely  to  have  shed. 

Constance  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  Par- 
kers were  a  very  rich  family,  and  that  the 
wealth  so  unexpectedly  put  into  her 
hands,  was  not  taken  from  those  who 
had  any  real  occasion  for  it. 

They  sat  talking  and  planning  until 
it  was  time  to  part  for  the  night.  Con- 
stance could  not  sleep  ten  minutes  toge- 
ther, for  thinking  how  her  mamma  would 
look,  and  what  she  would  say,  when  she 
heard  the  news  ;  and  her  father's  last 
waking  thought  was  a  prayer  that  she 
might  be  blest  in  her  prosperity,  as  she 
had  been  a  blessing  to  others  in  all  the 
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troubles  which  she  had  so  lightened,  that 
they  might  scarcely,  when  they  wore  their 
roughest  front,  be  numbered  among  the 
sorrows  of  life* 


A  fair  dwelling,  famished  ^ 
tenant  in  it. 

FROyBKBlAL   PHI  I 

I'll  show  you  the  way — this  is  to 
From  such  brave  ^ests,  to  me  s 

It  was  a  glorious  di 
broad  sunlight  streamet 
green  oaks,  that  were  sci 
variety  of  groups,  over  t 
Here  and  there,  whe 
branches    rose    higher 
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9rhich  she  had  just  been  reading  to  her 
ather.  Her  mother  had  risen  from  her 
^hair,  and  was  leaning  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Where  is  he  now?'*  said  Mrs.  D'Oy- 
ey. 

"  Lord  Bevis  ?  Oh  !  lying  in  the  boat, 
ust  under  that  largest  oak  ;  he  has  moored 
t  up  to  the  great  root  that  hangs  into 
:be  water.  I  never  saw  such  an  idle 
aaan." 

"  You  must  tell  him  so,"  said  Mrs. 
D'Oyley,  smiling. 

"though  after  all,  it  is  very  kind  in  him 
to  come  and  stay  with  papa  in  such  a 
dull  place  ;  walking  with  him  and  reading 
to  him,  whenever  I  am  good  natured 
enough  to  let  him  interfere  with  my 
special  employment!" 

"  Dull  -place !"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley 
smiling. 

"  Yes,  to  him,"  said  Constance  eagerly  ; 
".  after  London,  after  all  the  excitement  of 
politics,  and  s^I  the  bustle,  and  glitter  of 
society  there." 
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**  But  you  know  Lord  Bevis  said  he 
never  went  out." 

**  Well  it  is  very  kind  of  him/'  persisted 
Constance ;  '^  though  as  for  Leyton,  so  far 
from  thinking  it  dull,  I  am  never  tired  of 
sitting  at  this  window,  looking  at  this  one 
view,  the  water  sparkling  as  the  rays  drop 
through  the  branches,  and  the  deer  steal- 
ing down  to  the  stream,  or  bounding 
among  the  trees  yonder  as  fast  as  thought. 
I  love  this  place/' 

''It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  spot/'  said 
Mrs.  D'Oyley.  • 

''  And  this  old  library,  with  the  brown 
thick  volumes  which  I  believe  nobody  ever 
touched  till  I  came  here.  I  love  reading 
better  than  I  ever  did." 

"  What  were  you  reading  to  your  papa, 
my  dear  ?" 

"Froissart,  I  am  never  tired  of  him. 
What  minuteness  of  description,  what  wild 
and  incredible  romance  there  is  in  almost 
every  page ;  and  then  the  pictures  would 
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make  one  die  of  laughing!  Look  at  those  men 
tossing  the  tents  over  as  if  they  were  mak- 
ing hay,  and  the  poor  wretches  scrambling 
out  like  bees  from  a  hive/' 

"  And  where  is  your  papa  ?'* 

**  Grone  to  walk  in  the  flower  garden  with 
Mary,  where  I  hope  he  finds  it  warm 
enough.  She,  happy  girl,  never  knows 
what  it  is  to  have  freckles.  I  have  five  on 
my  nose,  and  must  nurse  myself,  if  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  turned  into  a  leopard." 

"  Did  not  Lord  Be  vis  recommend  you 
something  the  other  day  ?" 

"  Yes,  May-dew :  a  pretty  remedy  to 
suggest  to  anybody  in  June  1" 

"  But  if  you  will  ride,  you  know  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  D*Oyley  smiling. 

"  Oh !  I  could  not  give  up  my  rides  on 
any  account.  Are  you  come  to  remind  me 
that  I  am  going  out  with  you,"  she  asked, 
as  Lord  Bevis  entered  the  room.    . 

*^  I  was  afraid  I  should  be  too  late 
again,"  he  replied. 
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"  Ah  !  yesterday !"  said  Constance  hold- 
ing up  her  finger. 

Lord  Bevis  merely  smiled  ;  sat  down 
beside  her  with  the  air  of  a  person  quite 
domesticated  in  the  house,  and  began  to 
turn  over  the  contents  of  her  work-basket. 

"Now  really,  Miss  D'Oyley,  what  a 
shame  it  is  to  work  this  beautiful  print  in 
your  horrid  worsted.  The  two  Leonoras ! 
Mrs.  D'Oyley,  only  look  at  it." 

'*  I  have  not  done  a  stitch  of  it/'  cried 
Constance,  pulling  it  out  of  his  hand ;  *'that 
is  Mary's.  Such  a  fault  finding  creature  as 
you  are,  I  never  saw  !" 

'*  No,  this  is  yours,  altogether  iq  an 
humbler  walk  of  art — this 

Parrot  with  twin  cherries  in  his  beak. 

When  do  you  think  it  will  be  finished  ?" 

"  Never,  unless  you  like  to  complete  it 
for  me.     I  have  a  nicer  pattern  than  that 

which  I  bought  at  H the  other  day." 

"  Oh  !  true,  that  garland  of  snuflf  colour- 
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cd  roses,  which  we  rather  differed  about  at 
the  time.  Am  I  to  have  the  honour  of 
Tiding  with  you  to-day  ?" 

''  As  soon  as  I  have  fastened  off,  1  shall 
^o  and  dress ;  and  will  you  watch,  mamma, 
^hat  he  does  not  make  my  work-basket  in  a 
greater  litter  than  it  is,  while  I  am  away  ?" 

She  did  not  put  his  forbearance  to  a  very 
lengthened  test ;  for  it  wad  a  boast  of  her's, 
^which  Lord  Bevis  often  disputed,  that  she 
stressed  quicker  than  anybody. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Constance,  "  papa, 

namma,  and  Mary,  drive  to  H ,  and 

I  shall  not  ride  far,  because  I  know  Edgar 
^ill  be  here  this  morning/' 

"  Not  till  evening  I  think,  my  dear,"  said 
her  mother. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  bet  upon  it,'*  said  Con- 
stance laughing,  as  she  left  the  room  with 
Lord  Bevis. 

She  proved  right  in  this  instance.  It 
was  not  long  after  the  party  had  dispersed, 
as  agreed  upon,  before  a  post-chaise  drove 
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up  the  avenue,  with  the  horses  in  a  gre^ 
heat,  and  stopped  at  the  hall  door. 

"  Well,  Tim,"  cried  Edgar,  as  he  spraxng 
out,  and  ran  up  the  steps,  ^'  well,  Tim, 
here  you  are." 

**  Yes,  Master  Edgar.  My  I  how  you  ha^ 
grown.    Here  we  all  are,  Sir." 

**  And  where  is  Constance,  and  papa>  ai 
mamma  ?" 

^^  Miss  Constance  is  out  riding  with  m)^    ' 
Lord  Bevis ;  and  Master  and  Missis  ar^ 
gone  with  Miss  Hilton  to  H ." 

"  What !  Is  Lord  Bevis  here  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes  !  Master  Edgar ;    that's  no-  ^^ 
thing,  that  aint." 

This  was  meant  to  imply  that  Lords  were 
trifles  in  this  altered  state  of  things ;  and 
not  to  deny  that  the  habits  of  the  present 
Lord  had  undergone  a  remarkable  alteration. 

**  Miss  D'Oyley,  Sir,  will  be  home  in  an 
hour ;  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  take 
luncheon  after  your  journey,"  said  a  tall 
footman  whom  Edgar  had  never  seen. 
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"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Edgar,  look- 
ing attentively  at  him. 

'*  Miss  Constance  said  she  thought  you 
would  he  hungry ;  but  she  did  not  know 
rightly  when  to  expect  you.  Master  Edgar," 
said  Tim. 

"  Oh!  you  stop  here,  Tim,  I  want  to  ask 
you  all  about  the  place.  Any  trout  in  the 
river?  Constance  said  there  was  a  stream 
in  the  park." 

*'  Oh  !  such  a  many.  Master  Edgar,  and 
a  tame  stag  as  Miss  Constance  feeds  with 
bread  from  her  hand  ;  and  I  knows  an  elm 
tree  with  a  hoot  owl's  nest.  The  young 
ones  are  not  flown  yet." 

"Then  won't  I?  No,  stop,"  said  Edgar 
"  rU  wait  first  to  see  them  all,  and  then, 
Tim,  you  show  me  the  tree.  But  I  want  to 
go  over  the  house  and  the  stables.  What 
sort  of  horses  have  they  got,  I  wonder  ?" 

"Miss  Constance  has  bought  such  a 
beauty  for  you.  Master  Edgar,  she  has — " 
said  Tim. 


see  why  Miss  Constance  s 
great  fortune  ;  though  1  ■ 
say  where  it  was  to  come 
"  Bless  me,  Tim  ;  wha 
How  I  do  like  those  carvt 
grim  faces  at  the  ends." 
"  It  has  a  ghost,"  said 
"  walks  every  night  as 
twelve." 

"  And  lives  in  that  < 
timel"  said  Edgar,  point 
walnut  chest  very  richly 
about  as  high  as  a  side 
Constance  for  the  key 
home." 

"  No,  don't,  please,  Mi 
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stance  and  Lord  Bevis  with  a  couple  of 
grooms  behind  them,  galloping  up  the 
ivenue. 

Constance  pulled  up  in  a  great  hurry, 
lid  not  wait  for  Lord  Bevis  to  help  her  off ; 
>ut  sprang  from  her  saddle,  and  ran  up  the 
iteps. 

**I  thought  he  was  come,"  said  she 
;hrowing  her  arms  round  him,  **  so  I  have 
>een  riding  a  race  all  the  way  home.  Well 
low,  Edgar  dear,  come  in  and  tell  me. — 
!^o  ;  first.  Lord  Bevis,  this  is  Edgar. — Oh  I 
i^ome  in  to  luncheon.  I  won't  keep  you 
fasting  while  I  change  my  habit." 

Lord  Bevis  gave  his  arm  to  Constance, 
and  they  went  into  the  dining-room.  They 
were  scarcely  seated  when  the  butler  in- 
formed Constance  that  Sir  Morgan  Wynd- 
ham  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Did  you  say  papa  was  out,  Evans  ?" 

"  I  did.  Miss  D'Oyley." 

"  Oh !  then  show  him  in  here,  we  are 
all  starved  ; — do  say  you  are  for  once,  Lord 


..•Vbi»  »  too      ..  jtot  t  "^       ItfSitf* 

•"    !  .» to  .ee KO"  "Le&ul^ir  i  *'* 
,o..t^"""^'„u«e«-'^.    "tut  y" 
,.  True,'    ^     gi,  Wotgan.  ^^,j  „ 

never  ^-^X^ ^-^^  ^^'  ' 
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"  I  really  didn't/*  said  Sir  Morgan. 

"  You  said  nothing  ;  but  you  looked. 
Veil,  we  had  a  servant,  a  very  respectable 
CDung  woman  too,  who  could  not  make 
i.es — ^for  her  life  she  couldn't,  so  I  used  to 

o  down  into  the  kitchen  and  make  them 

• 

^r  her ;  and  very  good  pies  they  were,  as 
«ord  Bevis  could  testify  if  he  was  of  a 
rateful  disposition." 

Now  Sir  Morgan  was  full  of  a  false  mean 
»ride,  which  made  such  an  idea  shocking  to 
lim  ;  but  he  wanted  Miss  D'Oyley's  estate, 
Lnd  therefore  he  endured  this  account,  and 
nany  others,  with  which  Constance  favoured 
bim  from  time  to  time. 

"  Really,"  said  Sir  Morgan,  after  a  pause. 
"  You  ride  out  very  often,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Every  day.  Will  you  help  yourself 
to  some  cold  chicken?  1  have  not  skill 
enough  to  carve." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Very  improvable 
property,  some  of  your's!" 

*'  So  Lord  Bevis  tells  me,"  said  Con- 
stance. 


she  continued,  "  so  we  r 
at  some  meadows  whicia 
me  to  sell;  and  I  think 
I  am  fond  of  experiments 
"  You  will  find  it  ansi 
ed,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 

"Are  Sir  Guy  and  Lai 

from  town  !"  asked  Sir 

•'  Just  come  back,  I  b 

"  Have  they  not  callei 

"  No— I  am  not— whi 

Bevis?— Not  a  county  p 

"  Such  near  neighbou 

"A  mere  matter  of 

stance. 

"  Of  eood  taste,"  re 
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the  grace  to  ask  you  to  take  any  after  your 
ride." 

"Don't,  pray,"  she  said;  "I  cannot 
tolerate  wine  at  this  time  of  day ;  only  pass 
the  Lachrymae  to  Sir  Morgan." 

"There  are  a  number  of  butterflies  painted 
on  my  plate,"  said  Edgar,  who  having  come 
to  an  end  of  his  luncheon  was  enabled  to 
study  the  design. 

"  Yes,  and  fire- flies  on  mine,"  said  Con- 
stance, pushing  it  towards  him.  "  I  shall 
leave  you  here,  Edgar,  if  you  have  not 
:£nished,  and  go  into  the  drawing-room." 

Sir  Morgan  asked  her  some  questions 
about  the  picture  gallery ;  and  she  invited 
him  to  come  and  see  it,  at  the  same  time 
saying  that  she  could  not  venture  to  play 
cicerone  without  Lord  Bevis  to  remind  her 
of  the  proper  exclamations. 

"  I  am  acquiring  a  taste  for  painting, 
Sir  Morgan,"  said  she,  as  they  loitered 
into  the  long  gallery  ;  "  and  papa  is  sitting 
for  his  miniature ;  but  low  habits  do  so 
cling  to  one.      1  always  long  for  a  hoop 

VOL.    II.  L 
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or  a  skipping  rope  when  1  come  into  thi$ 
gallery,  while  Lord  Bevis  is  thinking  how 
well  a  Ludovico  Caracci  would  look  over  'iv  ^i 
that  door,  or  a  Palma,  dark  and  dreary/* 

''  Is  that  an  ancestor  ?''  asked  Sir  Morgan. 

''No;    a  copy  of  Christian,  Duke  oft 
Brunswick,  from    the — the — ^Honthorst 


thank  you  Lord  Bevis.  My  great  undeV 
grandfather  was  a  pork-butcher,  and  nerei 
had  his  portrait  taken/' 

**  Now,  MissD'Oyley — "  interposed  LonK:^^ 
Bevis. 

"  Well,  he  was  Mayor  of  H —  which  wi 
just  as  bad,"  said  Constance,  laughing. 

All  this  was  torture  to  Sir  Morgan  ;  bat 
he  reflected  that  other  people  married  loi 
persons  for  their  money,  and  Constance 
did  not  look  vulgar,  and  had  beautiful  hands 
and  feet,  so  that  he  should  not  be  deterred 
by  recollections  of  her  great  uncle's  grand- 
father. 

"  Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Bohun  are  in  the 
drawing-room.  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  the 
butler  entering  the  gallery. 
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"There  is  truth  in  proverbs,"  said  Con- 
stance* ^*  Did  you  say  papa  and  mamma 
were  out,  Evans !'' 

"  I  did,  Miss  D'Oyley." 

"  Very  well,  come  then,"  said  she  turn- 
ing to  her  companions.  Sir  Morgan  was 
lot  sorry  to  have  it  reported  about  that  he 
was  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the 
beiress  ;  so  he  obeyed  with  great  alacrity. 
Lord  Bevis  thought  he  should  stay  where 
be  was ;  but  Constance  insisted  on  his 
coming  with  her :  she  would  not  leave  the 
gallery  without  him,  she  said. 

He  smiled  and  offered  her  bis  arm ;  she 
^ve  him  a  qnaint  look  which  seemed  to 
mean  a  great  deal,  and  took  it. 

Lady  Bohun,  who  ought  of  course  to  be 
mentioned  first,  was  a  young  lady  of  forty- 
five;  she  was  very  cleverly  painted,  and  Con- 
stance thought  she  had  the  most  radiant 
complexion  ever  seen  ;  she  was  beautifully 
dressed,  and  seemed  fashionable,  and  bold 
in  her  manners. 

Sir  Guy  was  standing  at  the  table  look- 

L  2 
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ing  at  the  books  that  lay  on  it  through  hi^  ^^^ 
eye-glass.  He  seemed  melancholy  anc^  ^^ 
nervous,  and  it  appeared  a  great  effort  tc^-^o 
him  to  speak.  Lord  Be  vis  sank  into  a  lo?^^"^^ 
chair,  and  said  nothing.  Lady  Bohun,  afteL  ^^ei 
the  first  few  words  with  Constance,  ad-  ,t^d- 
dressed  herself  to  Sir  Morgan  who  leanec^^*^ 
on  her  chair. 

''  So,  you  saucy  creature !  you  are  losing. -^g 
no  time,"  said  she,  looking  round,  an<^-^^^ 
using  a  good  deal  of  action  with  he: 
hands. 

Sir  Morgan  laughed,   and  made  som^ 
reply  in  a  low  tone. 

Constance,  in  order  to  save  Sir  Guy  tht 
trouble,  was  talking  a  good  deal ;  and  h( 
told  her  he  hoped   they  should  be  gooc^^ 
neighbours,  for  he  liked  the  books  on  hsC^ 
table. 

**  It  is  the   most  extraordinary  thing/^^ 
said   Lady  Bohun  going  through  two  o^ 
three   attitudes  ;    'Mie   always  judges  o^ 
people    by    the    books     that    are    lying^ 
about." 
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"  I  hope,"  said  Sir  Guy,  **  that  you  have 
not  suffered  lately,  not  seriously  at  least, 
in  your  health,  from  the  bread?" 

"  Bread,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Con- 
stance looking  puzzled. 

"  The  miserable  harvest  last  year,"  said 
Sir  Guy  ;  **  the  flour  is  poisonous.  I  never 
touch  it  in  any  shape  ;  I  live  on  rice ; 
there  will  be  an  epidemic  soon,  I  am  con- 
vinced." 

"Dear  !  I  hope  not,"  said  Constance. 

Sir  Guy  then  began  to  inform  her  that 
Chartism  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in 
the  country  ;  but  at  the  sound  of  the  word 
Lady  Bohun  rose  hastily. 

"  If  he  gets  upon  that  topic,  my  dear 
Miss  D'Oyley,'*  said  she,  "  he  will  not 
have  done  prophecying  till  night.  I  am 
so  delighted  to  have  found  you  at  home. 
You  positively  must  re-furnish  this  room  ; 
thank  your  stars  you  have  not  a  Sir  Guy 
yet  to  control  your  fancies.  Well,  we  shall 
see  a  great,  great  deal  of  each  other,  I 
trust.     How  glad  I  was,  to  be  sure,  when  I 


never  are  sorry  !" 

And  leavmg  Constaoce  qi 
of  reply,  as  if  a  pistol  shoi 
into  her  ear,  she  walkec 
Morgan  Wyndham. 

"Is  that  the  last  fashion, '. 
asked  Lord  Bevis  after  a  pai 

"  I  don't  know,"  retun 
and  there  was  another  Bilew 

"  No,"  said  she  to  her 
time  ;  "  I  won't  mock  hi 
nor  his  nerrous  fidgety  w 
his  eye-glass,  and  raising  it 
because  he  has  all  that  1 
combed  back." 

"  How  was  it  ?"  said  Loi 
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'^Then  you  did  it  on  purpose/'  said 
Oonstance.  '*  I  always  do  say,  of  all  the 
^zasporating — Will  you  leave  off  laugh- 
i^M^  at  me,  please  ?  Come  hither,  Edgar.  I 
liad  a  long  letter  from  Harry  last  week, 
^uad  he  says  he  has  been  into  Norway 
flying  to  shoot  some  bears,  only  he  had 
:xiat  yet  found  any.  He  talks  a  little  Nor- 
^vregian,  and  has  a  pair  of  snow  shoes, 
^wrhich  he  means  to  send  me  when  he  goes 
liack  to  Stockholm." 

**  Oh !  do  give  them  to  me,  Constance !" 
"  Perha^  I  may  ;  stay,  I  have  the  letter 
in  my  work-basket ;  here,  you  may  try  and 
make  it  out." 

''  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  after- 
tioon.  Miss  D'Oyley/'  asked  Lord  Bevis. 

'*  Nothing  useful,  you  may  depend  on 
it,"  returned  Constance.  "  Oh  !  I  mean 
to  consult  Jane  about  the  cloaks  for  my 
Bchod-children  ;  and  then,  perhapd,  I  shall 
go  down  to  the  rivet*  and  sit  under  the 
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**Then  I  shall  find  my  way  down  there 
by  and  bye,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 

''  In  the  meantime,"  said  Constance,  ''  I 
wish  you  would  take  Edgar  under  your 
protection ;  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  his 
killing  himself  before  papa  and  mamma 
come  home,  I  know  he  will.  There's  a 
boat  too,  Edgar,  if  you  will  take  great  care 
to  step  on  the  side,  and  swamp  it." 

''Stupid!"  said  Edgar  as  he  left  the 
room. 

''  Oh  1  my  cutting  out  scissors/'  said 
Constance,  taking  up  a  very  large  pair; 
' '  what  shall  I  tell  Sir  Morgan  about  these, 
when  he  comes  again  ?  I'll  find  some  good 
story ;    and  now  for  the  cloaks." 

Constance  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Mrs.  Agatha  Williams,  who  fre- 
quently came  to  see  her.  This  lady  was 
a  spinster,  who  lived  on  a  small  annuity 
in  a  cottage  near  the  old  church;  and  if 
one  individual  could  ever  convert  the 
world  from  a  strong  prejudice,   this  lady 
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^i¥ould  have  been  the  person  to  do  it.  She 
"was  neither  handsome  nor  clever,  nor  rich, 
Keaven  knows ;  but  every  other  good  qua- 
lity under  the  sun  had  seemed  determined  to 
"Sake  up  its  abode  with  her.  She  visited  hardly 
«t  all,  for  the  county  families  did  not  care 
Xo  know  her.  As  for  scandal  or  gossip  of 
^tny  kind,  she  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
dispositions  which  render  such  occupation 
delightful :  and  her  dress  was  so  neat,  and 
in  such  perfect  good  taste,  that  Constance 
^ften  said  she  would  assume  just  such  a 
costume  as  soon  as  she  attained  the  age  of 
forty-one  complete. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  if  you  have  another  pair 
of  those  formidable  shears  for  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Agatha,  *'  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 
I  thought  there  was  work  in  hand,  by  such 
dreadful  preparation." 

"  Oh  1  I  fancied  myself  clever  enougli 
to  cut  a  pattern  of  a  cloak ;  but  if  you  will, 
dear  Mrs.  Agatha  —  Now,  Jane,  bring  out 
the  cloth.  See,  they  are  to  have  red  cloaks, 
because  they  look  nice  in  a  landscape." 
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''  Ver}*  good,  my  dear !  It  was  a  pretty 
fancy  of  the  Greeks  to  clothe  their  old  peo* 
pie  in  grey,  for  there  is  something  in  that 
sober  colour  which  suits  the  decaying  aspect 
of  age ;  and  by  the  same  rule  young  peopk 
should  look  as  gay  as  possible.  Look  here, 
child,  you  will  cut  into  twice  as  much  si 
as  is  necessary  if  you  fold  the  cloth  in  that, 
way/* 

''  And  you  always  wear  black  silk,  whichtf'^ 
looks  so  nice,  Mrs.  Agatha/* 

''  I  have  worn  it,  my  dear,  ever  since  m] 
father's  death ;  we  were  all  in  all  to 
other  ;  and  as  it  pleased  God  to  take  him 
suddenly,  I  had  not  the  time  to  prepare 
my  mind  and  school  it  to  endure,  wliich  I 
have  had  since.  It  would  cost  me  an  efibrt 
to  change  my  dress ;  and  I  don't  see  any 
cause  why  I  should  make  it.  But  what 
a  dear  affectionate  creature  you  are,''  said 
she,  seeing  that  Constance  had  her  eyes 
full  of  tears.  ^'  Come,  how  many  cloaks 
are  we  to  make  out  of  this  cloth  ?" 

"  Twenty-four,"   said  Constance  dryiog 
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her  eyes.  '^What  do  you  think  f  Sir 
Morgan  was  here  again  this  morning, — a 
wretch !" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  mean  to  be  rery  cruel 
to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Agatha  smiling. 

''Yes,  I  do  all  I  can  to  annoy  him," 
returned  Constance.  "I  know  now  why 
Mary  disliked  suitors  so  much ;  it  certainly 
hurts  one's  vanity  a  good  deal,  to  be  sought 
fw  money." 

'*  And  yet,  my  dear,  I  have  seen  some 
ladies  in  my  time  who  were  quite  content 
to  be  sought  for  their  wealth ;  thinking  it 
a  part  of  themselves  as  much  as  their 
beauty  or  their  talent  might  be ;  and  I 
don't  know  that  it  is  not  as  reasonable  a 
cause  for  admiration,  and  more  sure  of 
lasting." 

"  Well,  now,  you  know  you  are  going  to 
stay  dinner,"  said  Constance,  when  the  last 
doak  was  folded  up. 

**  I,  my  dear  ?  Susan  expects  me  home 
by  four  o'clock." 
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^'  Then  Susan  is  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed to-day ;  let  me  have  your  bonnet." 

"  I  will—" 

' '  Nonsense !  Your  pretty  bonnet  caps  are 
good  enough  for  any  company ;  too  good 
indeed  for  us  ;  and  Fll  sing  you  Jock 
O'Hazledean,  and  you  shall  play  at  chess 
with  Lord  Bevis,  and  Edgar  shall  walk 
home  with  you  if  you  will  not  have  the 
carriage ;  that  is  settled.  So  now  let  us  go 
down  to  the  water,  and  teaze  Lord 
Bevis." 

''  He  is  not  one  of  the  suitors,  is  he  ?" 

'*  No  ;  it  is  entirely  his  fondness  for 
papa  that  brings  him  and  keeps  him  here. 
But  I  have  a  turn  for  quarrelling,  and  when 
I  cannot  get  up  a  difference  with  any  one 
else,  I  am  obliged  to  attack  him." 

It  was  a  cheerful  party  that  evening. 
When  the  ladies  came  in  from  dinner  they 
sat  at  the  open  window ;  and  as  soon  as 
Mary  had  shown  Constance  all  her  pur- 
chases at  H — ,  and  made  over  to  her  all 
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^he  worsteds  she  had  matched  for  her,  and 
^1   the  books  she  had   asked   for  at   the 
library,  Constance  made  Mrs.  Agatha  tell 
^hem  stories  of  the  families  who  lived  in 
tLhe  country  a  long  while  ago,  long  before 
^Mrs.  Agatha  was  bom ;  and  in  such  lore 
^he  was  well  skilled.    And  then  Lord  Beds 
c^ame  in  with  Mr.  D'Oyley  ;    and    Mrs. 
^Agatha  remarked,  that  although  he  led  him 
98  carefully   as   if  he  were  his   son,   and 
Xnoreover  although   he  stopped  in  passing 
Oonstance  to  say  something  that  made  her 
laugh,  and  begin  to  scold  him,  yet  he  did 
Hot  altogether  give  her  the  idea  of  mean- 
ing to  be  bis  son  in  good  earnest. 

She  did  not  know,  of  course;  but  he  took 

Ills  place  beside  Miss  Hilton,  and  seemed 

to  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  her  in  a  low 

voice ;  and  though  the   chess-board  stood 

before  them,  and  he  made  some  show  of 

arranging  the  pieces,  they  still  went  on 

talking  quietly :  Lord  Bevis  now  and  then 

setting  up  a  knight,  and  Mary  now  and 

then  putting  a  stitch  into  her  carpet  work, 


to  her  father,  and  the  hell  ranj 
they  both  seemed  surprised  tl 
late.  Mrs.  Agatha  did  not 
guees,  but  she  laughed  rathei 
body  said  Lord  Bevis  was  goi 
Miss  D'Oyley. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

KBBFui. — ^It  grieves  me 

^o  see  a  mighty  King  with  all  hia  glory 

^onk  o'  the  sadden  to  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon, 

^Thither  we  should  descend  that  are  poor  rascals. 

If  we  had  our  deserts. 

viRST  KOOE. — 'Tis  a  strange  wonder. 

^^ON D  MOOE. — ^He  gives  no  ill  words,  curses,  nor  repines 
not : 

Blames  nothing,  hopes  in  nothing,  we  can  hear  of  ; 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  frights,  fears  nothing. 

THE   ISLAND    PRINCESS. 

"  And  do  you  really  not  mean  to  read 
to  us  this  morning  ?"  asked  Constance, 
^fter  having  watched  Lord  Bevis  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  review  some  time  in 
silence. 

*'  You  certainly  have  a  talent  for  keeping 
people  empbyed,  Miss  D'Oyley.    I  wonder 
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how  many  things  I  have  done  for  you  alread 
since  breakfast." 

*'  Oh !  yes,  let  us  keep  a  register  of  them, 
exclaimed  Constance  :  ''  first,  I  allow,  yc^ 
helped  Edgar  to  row  us  down  to  the  pi 
where  I  wish  to  have  a  summer-house  ;  b 
I  know  that  was  for  Mary,  and  not  for  me/ 

Lord  Bevis  smiled. 

''  I  acknowledge  that  you  wrote  a  not 
for  me  to  Mrs.  Agatha  about  the  stra 
bonnets  for  my  school." 

''  And  then  I  think  I  gathered  you  a  bask 
full  of  flowers." 

"  Granted." 

''  After  which,   I  had   the  pleasure 
mending  the  door  of  your  dove  cage." 

''  Granted." 

"  Then  I  sorted  the  music  you  are  goingT 
to  have  bound." 

**  Granted  again." 

**  And  began  a  sketch  of  your  grey  horse." 

**  Which  was  a  failure.      We   will  not 
count  the  sketch." 

"  At  least  you  will  allow  that  I  cut  the 
leaves  of  that  new  novel  for  you." 
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•'  Yes !  but  then  you  are  very  fond  of  cut- 
g  leaves,  and  gossiping.  I  told  you  four 
of  news  while  you  were  cutting  those 


ves/' 


i 


''Miss  Hilton,  I  hope  you  are  keeping 
account  of  my  good  deeds  ?" 
*'  I  am  indeed  ;  this  is  the  seventh,"  said 
Qry,  looking  up  from  her  worsted  work. 
*'  I  do  admire  your  setting  one  to  work, 
i  ss  D'Oyley,"  said  Lord  Bevis ;  **  while 
^  are  all  the  time  contentedly  sitting  in 
e  window   seat    doing    nothing,   except 
^l^  oiling   those    paper    alumetteSy    (number 
^^Sht,   Miss    Hilton),    which    I   took    the 
l^^ns  to  make  you/' 

"  Well,"  said  Constance,  not  quite  able 
^o  parry  this  attack,  "  are  you  going  to  read 
to  us  ?" 

"  With  great  pleasure.      Here  is  a  very 
Sprightly  paper  on  statistics." 

**  A  little  mercy  !"  exclaimed  Constance. 

''  Don't  read  any  of  your  useful  books  to  us." 

"  Here  is  a  slight  Treatise  on  the  planting 
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''  Oh !  I  cannot  endure  treatises !" 

"A  pamphlet  then?" 

**  Nor  pamphlets;  they  are  invarial^^^ 
tiresome.'' 

"  You  know  that  if  I  were  hut  to  call      ^' 
a  brochure,  you  would  find  it 
directly.    It  is  astonishing  what  a  Fren< 
word  doesJbr  any  commodity." 

''  This  to  me  1"  said  Constance,  ''  wb 
never  even  wear  a  pair  of  French  gloved 
What  is  that  book  on  your  left  ?" 

"  Clarendon." 

"  Your  pet  book.  Every  body  has  a 
pet  book  which  they  like  to  dip  into.  Your's 
is  Clarendon.  Mary's,  at  present,  appears 
to  be  the  Proverbial  Philosophy.  Edgar 
reads  nothing  but  Charles  O'Malley,  and 
I  always  had  a  penchant  in  favour  of 
Milton's  smaller  poems." 

*'  By  the  bye,"  said  Mary,  **  there  is  one 
thing  I  must  recollect  when  I  go  to  town. 
I  must  take  care  to  see  Delaroche's  pictures. 
Your  eulogy  upon  French  words  put  me  in 
mind  of  them." 
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*'That  is  a  duty  I  have   already  gone 

tl^rough,"  said  Lord   Bevis.      *'The  only 

like  I  have  to  a  fine  work  of  art,  is  that 

'erybody  is  expected  to  have  seen  it." 

*'But  I  am  not  going  to  town  at  all/' 

^^d  Constance  ;  **  and  therefore  I  shall  be 

^^liged  to  you  to  describe  to  me  these  two 

Ptcstures  which  everybody  is  talking  about." 

*'It  is  so  very  difficult  to  describe  a 

Pioture." 

•'You  can  but  try,  you  know,"  said  Con- 
^t^nce. 

"  Well,,  to  begin  with  the  largest  (size 
Wng  a  very  common  standard  of  merit 
ivith  people  as  regard  paintings)  it  depicts 
Charles  I.  in  the  guard-room  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  execution.  This  picture,  I  think, 
is  both,  in  conception  and  execution,  quite 
equal  to  the  '  Strafford  ;'  but  the  subject  is 
less  attractive :  we  know  that  the  King  was 
exposed  to  the  most  revolting  indignities, 
but  the  mind  shrinks  from  seeing  them  so 
vividly  depicted." 

''  I  should  think  so,"  said  Mary ;  **  but 
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let  us  hear  how  Delaroche  has  dealt  with 
that  mirror  of  all  princely  feeling." 

**  The  King  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,"  said  Lord  Bevis,  "  with  a  book  of 
devotion  in  his  hands ;   one  brutal  soldier 
is  actually  hanging  on  the  chair  and  puffing 
tobacco  smoke  in  his  face.    Another,  painted 
almost  miraculously,  with  a  deep  scar  on 
his  forehead,  is  also  leaning  on  the  chair 
and  lifting  up  a  wine  glass  while  he  appears 
to  be  shouting  a  drinking  song.     A  man 
in  the  foreground,  with  his  head  dropped 
on  a  table,  is  sleeping  by  the  fire — the  red 
glare  reflected  on  his  steel  trappings.   Some 
fellows  at  a  window  are  looking  out  into 
the  grey  morning,  watching  the  progress 
of  the   scaflfold  ;  the  warm,  red  fire-Ught 
diffused  through  the  room  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  grey  tone  of  the  distance." 

'*  But  the  King  ?"  said  Constance. 

"  The  King,  to  my  feeling,  is  neither  con- 
spicuous for  dignity  nor  for  the  reverse,  for 
this  simple  reason :  — that  the  moment  is 
not  likely  to  call  it  forth,  except  that  a 
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perfect  repose  of  attitude  where  you  would 
rather  expect  some  passion,  almost  verges 
on  the  sublime.  The  prevailing  expression 
of  the  figure  is  a  languid  calmness — the 
repose  of  exhaustion — the  pause  of  feeling 
after  much  suffering ;  this  state  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  insults  offered  to  him,  but 
not  strongly,  since  at  such  a  moment  no- 
thing possesses  sufficient  interest  to  excite 
him  much.  The  only  expression  on  the 
features  is  that  of  physical  disgust  without 
a  trace  of  anger,  and  this  evinced  only  by 

the  shrinking  of  the  muscles  of  the  forehead, 
and,  in  a  slighter  degree,  of  the  whole  figure. 
This  constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  picture. 
There  is  nothing  in  '  Strafford'  so  acutely 
ethical  as  the  conveying,  by  the  slight  ex- 
pression,  the  whole  state  of  mind,  habitual 
as  well  as  accidental,  of  the  person.  There 
is  exactly  that  tremulous  play  of  muscle 
that  takes  place  when  any  one  encounters 
a  scent  he  has  a  great  aversion  to.'* 

"  I  recollect,'*   said    Constance,    '*  one 
reason  I  always  liked  Charles  I.  was  because 
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he  hated  that  odious  smell  of  tobacco ;  bi^^^ 
go  on,  please." 

*'  The  King  is  dressed  in  black ;  his  ha^^^ 
and  cloak,  with  its  diamond  star,  fall  oi^V^ 
the  table  at  his  elbow.      Delaroche  hnw  ^ 
entirely  preserved  the  likeness  while 
him  a  new  expression,  for  which  I  think  ht 
deserves  great  credit.    He  has  also  paini 
the  hair  grey,  which  is  historical;  but  l      ' 
know  not  whether  by  any  authority  he 
depicted  the  moustachios  and  beard  of  th< 
old  auburn  colour.     But  perhaps  the  mosl 
touching  part  of  the  picture  is  the  figure  o: 
the  King's  old  attendant,  who  leans  against 
a  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  central  group. 
His  brows  are  lowered  ;  his  hands  clasped, 
clenched    in    agony ;    his    eyes,    flashing 
through  tears,  are  fixed  upon  his  master. 
And   considering  the    fervent   attachment 
with  which  Charles  inspired  all  who  were 
about  his  person,  and  the  man's  utter  ina- 
bility  to  redress   the  wrongs  he  feels  so 
deeply,  I  think  him  at  that  moment  the 
most  to  be  pitied  of  the  two." 
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''  So  do  I,"  said  Mary ;  ''  there  is  some- 
^hmg  ennobling  in  suflfering ;  but  to  see  one 
^hom  we  revere  exposed  to  indignity,  death 
Hroald  be  preferable." 

"  Well/*  said  Constance,  "  now  for  the 
^ther  picture." 

' '  Strafford  is  described  as  pausing  on  bis 
iray  to  execution  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
Vxchbishop  Laud.  This  scene  we  all  know 
ook  place  as  he  passed  the  window  of  his 
lid  friend's  house ;  l^t  the  painter  has  by  a 
rery  pardonable  anachronism  transferred 
x>or  Laud  to  the  Tower,  and  placed  the 
proup  beneath  the  grating  of  his  dungeon. 
rhci  picture,  when  you  first  come  upon  it, 
b  a  real  illusion ;  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
Tower-stairs  with  four  or  five  persons  upon 
them.  Strafford  kneels  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture;  one  hand  sinks  his  hat  to  the 
ground,  the  other  rests  on  his  knee;  his 
head  is  stooped  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
the  prelate." 

**  Ay  !"  said  Constance,  **  veneration  is  a 
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beautiful  sentiment ;   little  perking  peo{> -'^ 
don't  know  how  to  revere." 

"  Laud's  uplifted  hands  are  discenm^^ 
through  the  bars  of  his  prison;  the  he^^ 
being  just  visible  at  the  moment  of  fallLc^N^ 
back  ;  the  eyes,  in  the  act  of  awoonlg^^Bi 
are  wonderfully  painted." 

"  I  recollect/'  said  Mary,  **  he  did  faixm-  t, 
poor  old  man  !     And  is  Strafford   a  po 
trait  ?" 

*'  No,"   replied  LorjJ  Bevis  ;    "  unforti^ 
nately  the  artist  had  never  seen  a  portrait 
of  Strafford,   and   they   say   some  FrenaA 
General  was  obliging  enough  to  sit  for  that 
great  statesman.     It  is  impossible  for  any 
two  heads  to  be  more  dissimilar ;  but  hap-       ] . 
pily  for  the  spectator,  not  one  person  in  a 
thousand  is  acquainted  with  the  features  of 
Strafford,  while  everybody,  who  pretends  to 
art,  is  familiar  with  the  melancholy  face  of 
Charles." 

"And  are  there   more   figures?"  asked 
Constance. 
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"  Yes ;  close  behind  him  are  the  figures 
r  the  clergyman  who  is  to  attend  him  to 
xc  scaffold,  and  his  son,  who  has  thrown 
ianself  upon  the  breast  of  his  companion  in 
!X  agony  of  grief ;  and  a  little  lower  on  the 
curs,  stands  the  officer  who  bears  the  war- 
int  for  his  execution." 

"Well,  now  for  the  faults,"  said  Con- 
-^nce. 

"  I  am  no  critic,"  Lord  Be  vis  began. 

"That  I  am  sure  you  are  not,  if  you  feel 
c^y  difficulty  in  finding  fault,"  returned 
k>nstance. 

"  Still,  without  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of 
riticism,"  said  LoM  Bevis,  "  it  struck  me 
hat  in  both  pictures  the  hands  were  ex- 
^dingly  clumsy ;  of  course  I  do  not  allude 
to  the  common  persons  represented  ;  but 
the  hands  of  Strafford,  Laud,  and  the  King, 
ire  both  in  form  and  colour  such  as  you 
might  see  in  any  artisan ;  while  Van- 
iyke's  pictures  have  acquainted  us  with  the 
fact  that  they  were  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  hands." 

VOL.    II.  M 
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'*  True,"  said  Mary ;  "  every  one  remi 
bers  too  the  Queen's  praise  of  Straffi>rdl.^i 
hands  during  his  trial." 

''  How  very  French !"  said  Constan^^^* 
''  at  such  a  time!"- 

''  There  is  no  national  prejudice  in  il&^t 
remark,  is  there  ?"  asked  Lord  Bevis. 

'*  Talking  of  hands,"  said  Constance* 
not    directly    replying    to    the    question » 
''  there  are  some  people  in  this  house  who 
are  very  proud  of  their's,   and  who  tak^ 
such  care  of  them,  that  they  wear  gloves 
all  dav,  even  in-doors." 

"Ah!  do  you  know   any   such  person, 
Miss  Hilton  ?"  said  Lord  Bevis  smiling. 

"  People  never  see  themselves,"    said 
Constance. 

**  Miss  D'Oyley  is  mysterious  this  morn- 
inj;,''  said  Lord  Bevis. 

*'  And    white    gloves,    too,"    continue 
Constance,  **  which  makes  it  worse," 

"To  be  sure  it  does.     That  is  an 
travagance  as  well  as  a  weakness." 

* '  I   think   it   must   be   almost   time 
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ress/'  said  Mary,  **  if  you  still  insist,  dear 
'onstance,  that  1  should  call  with  you 
pon  Lady  Bohun/' 

*^  Yes,  presently.  I  only  wish  first  to 
now  if  Lord  Bevis  can  explain — I  mean 
ta  defend  Charles  the  First's  conduct  to 
trafford  ?" 

**  I  have  my  own  views  upon  it,"  replied 
ord  Bevis ;  **  but  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
)  deprive  people  of  so  good  a  handle 
gainst  Charles.  When  a  man's  memory  is 
ersecuted,  it  is  very  pleasant  for  every 
ody  to  have  the  power  of  throwing  a  stone 
d  their  turn.  But  I  agree  with  Miss  Hil- 
on,  it  is  quite  time  for  you  to  begin  dress- 
Qgy  ^  you  mean  to  call  upon  Lady 
^hun." 

"  There  is  no  hurry,"  said  Constance ; 
'  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know  what  you 
:hink  of  the  case,  because  it  does  look  so 
^ery  odd, — ^the  King's  conduct  in  that 
iffair." 

"Those  were  odd  times,  Miss  D'Oyley." 

M  2 
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*'  I  know  that ;  but  people  ought  to  ke-^*P 
their  words  even  in  odd  times." 

''  Strafford  gave  him  back  his  word." 
*'  You  don't  mean  to  defend  him  up^^^^ 
that  plea !"  exclaimed  Constance,  *'  becau      ^ 
I  think  it  aggravates  his  guilt  a  thousa^^^" 
fold." 

"  Well,  Miss  D'Oyley,  perhaps  I  have        * 
weakness  in  favour  of  Charles  I.     He  w    "^^ 
the  only  real  patron  that  art  has  ever  h^^" 
in  this  country.     He  fostered   poetry,  1^^^ 
encouraged  plays  ;  he  introduced  the  id^^^ 
into  society  that  Shakspeare  was  a  gre^^* 
man.     He  was   deeply   learned,   and  al^^^ 
highly  accomplished  in  all  sorts  of  exe^^' 
cises ;   he  had  a  great  love    for  moralit;^^* 
and  moreover  was  to  my  taste  exquisitely 
handsome.     I  dare  say  I  am  prejudiced  i  ^ 
his  favour." 

"  And  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose?" 
''Ay,  let  us  talk  over  the  affair.     The 
King  promised   Strafford,    that    whatever 
the  sentence  which  might  close  his  trial, 
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he  should  take  no  hurt  in  person  or  estate. 
He  was  condemned  ;  and  aware  of  the  vio- 
lent feeling  prevalent  against  him,  he  sent 
to    place  his  head  at  the  King's  disposal, 
and  even  to  urge  that  his  life  might   be 
sacrificed  as  a  means   of  reconciling  the 
two  contending  parties.      Charles  was  only 
the  more  firmly    resolved  to    bring  him 
through  in  safety.    Well ;   the  mob  besiege 
Whitehall  howling  for  the  blood  of  the 
favourite,   the  republic  leaders  press  the 
King  to  sign  the  warrant ;  the  Queen  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension  for  the  personal 
aafety  of  her  husband  and  children  implores 
him   with  tears   to   sacrifice    Strafford  to 
the  popular  voice ;    his  nerves  give  way, 
and  he  yields.'' 

'^Ahl  shame!"  exclaimed  Constance. 
"  He  gives  way  to  the  exigence  of  the 
moment ;  he  is  startled  into  an  act  un- 
worthy of  a  King ;  unworthy  of  him,  since 
he  never  for  an  instant  contemplated  the 
execution  of  the  warrant.     He  immediately 
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organised  a  plan  to  convey  the  Earl  to 
Holland.  The  brig  was  in  the  channel, 
a  boat  waiting  at  the  Tower  stairs,  when 
the  whole  scheme  was  betrayed  by  the 
abandoned  Lady  Carlisle,  who  had  trans- 
ferred her  regard  from  Strafford  to  Pym, 
and  had  given  the  repubUcan  a  hint  to  which 
he  was  not  stow  in  attending.  In  vain 
Charles  recalled  the  sentence  ;  in  vain  sent 
his  son  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  plead 
his  cause.  Strafford  fell ;  and  very  natur- 
ally all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Tory  party,  pronounce 
Charles  the  most  perjured  of  friends,  and 
the  most  degraded  of  sovereigns." 

"  Well,  I  think,"  said  Constance,  after 
a  pause,  "  I  shall  wear  my  pink  bonnet 
when  I  go  to  Lady  Bohun's." 

"That  is  the  impression  I  have  made, 
Miss  Hilton,"  said  Lord  Bevis  smiling, 
"the  pink  bonnet  is  more  important  than  the 
character  of  Charles  I.  But  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  you  are  not  immediately  going 
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to  Lady  Bohuo's,  for  while  we  were  talking 
I  saw  Sir  Morgan  ride  up  the  avenue,  and 
he  18  now  in  your  hall/' 

"Can  there  be  a  greater  bore?  No 
time  to  deny  oneself  1  Ah  1  how  do  you 
dor 

"  So  charmed  to  find  you  at  home/'  said 
Sir  Morgan  as  he  entered.  "  Such  a  beau- 
tiful day  I  hardly  expected — " 

"  I  was  just  going  out,"  said  Constance ; 
**we  were  merely  waiting  to  settle  a  dis- 
puted point  in  history ; — you  are  in  time  to 
help  us." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  recollect  much — I 
never  was  very — " 

"  Oh !  it  was  not  at  all  an  abstruse  point ; 
it  was  only  whether  Dionysius  the  Second 
had  two  wives  or  not." 

"Ha  I  ha  I  I  don't  just  at  this  moment 
remember — " 

"  No  ?  Do  you  approve  of  second  mar- 
riages?' 

"  I  scarcely- 
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'^  I  wonder  whether  he  has  an  opinion  ^^ 
anything?"  said  Constance  aside  to  Ma^' 
"  lil  try  something  else.      Can  you  tell  t^^ 
whether  there  is  a  good  shop  for  Bcrl^^ 

wool  in  H ?    The  one  we  go  to  ^ 

so  dear.'* 

"  Do    you    know    Johnson's    in    Ha!»^ 
Street  ?" 

"  That  is  the  very  one  we  deal  at.*' 

**  I  am  afraid  you  will  hardly  find  ano-  ^' 
ther  ;  at  least  I  don't  know  of  one." 

*'  Then  we  must  suhmit ;  hut  it  is  so  dis-  ^ 
agreeable  to  be  imposed  upon.     You  know   ^ 
when  I  could  not  afford  it,  I  was  obliged  to    ^ 
make  bargains  about  everything,  it  would 
not  do  to  pay  a  penny  more  for  a  thing 
than  it  was  worth." 

Sir  Morgan  looked  uncomfortable;  and 
though  he  certainly  meant  one  day  to  ask 
her  to  share  her  estates  with  him,  he 
thought  he  had  done  quite  enough  for 
that  time.  He  had  shown  himself;  and 
he  fancied  she  did  not  often   see  such  a 
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person,  take  him  altogether.  He  did  not 
know  that  at  that  moment  she  was  trying 
to  make  out  why  his  dress  looked  so 
nilgar»  and  whether  he  meant  to  imitate 
:he  costume  of  a  groom,  or  simply  of  a 
sporting  character. 

"  I  must  tear  myself  away,'*  said  Sir 
Morgan,  rising  at  last. 

'•  Do  ;"  said  Constance  easily,  as  she 
:umed  to  ring  the  bell ;  "for  us,  we  are 
;oing  to  call  on  Lady  Bohun." 

"A  charming  woman,  is  she  not  ?'' 

"  Decidedly." 

"  And  a  very  pretty  drive  to  her  house." 

"  So  it  is/' 

**  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  at  H ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  trust  you.  I  don't  think 
TOU  understand  worsted- work." 

•*  I  assure  you  I  have  succeeded  once 
or  twice  in — " 

**  Indeed.  What  do  you  call  this  colour  ?" 

"  Lilac,  I  think." 

"  Dahlia  we  call  it.     Well,  can  you  take 


"  Oh  !  I    know    your    will 
you  must  be  very  particular  i 
"  I  think  I  may  venture." 
"Very  good.    Don't  lose 
(she  had  given  him  about  an 
Now,  good-momiag  if  yon  pi 
Sir  Morgan  took  the  hint  i 
"  Fray,  Miss  Hilton,  is  t 
call  flirting?"  asked  Lewd 
very  amusing  to  me  to  see 
acted  that  I  have  hitherto 
books. " 

"Why  I  was  going  to  s 
for  being  so  rude,"  said  M 
heard  a  gentleman  more 
out." 
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l>elted  with  dark  beech  woods,  now  abraptly 
descending  between  chalky  banks  hung 
^th  creepers,  or  frowning  with  Scotch 
^rs.  Lady  Bohun  was  at  home.  Con- 
stance shrugged  her  shoulders,  clasped  up 
Iter  little  fringed  parasol,  and  stepped  out 
of  her  carriage. 

Tliey  were  shown  into  a  room  splendidly 
famished,  crowded  with  rich  china,  and 
Indian  ornaments,  and  alabaster  jars,  and 
Bohemian  glass  vases  filled  with  the  choicest 
lowers.  The  atmosphere  was  all  per- 
fume, the  couches  were  heaped  with  silken 
cushions,  the  tables  crowded  with  gaudy 
and  expensive  trifles;  but  there  was  a 
want  of  artistical  arrangement,  which  to 
some  people  would  scarcely  be  compen- 
eated  by  the  costly  refinement  which  was 
visible  all  around. 

A  young  man  sat  at  a  table  copying 
music,  another  was  leaning  in  at  the  win- 
dow close  to  which  Lady  Bohun  was  seated. 
She  was  splendidly  dressed,  and  held  in  her 
hands  one  of  those  beautiful  chysophrase 


iresturcs  as  if  slic  had  been  di 
of  speech  altogether,  and  had 
of  explaining  her  meaning. 

She  rose,  told  Constance 
b^st  of  creatures  to  return 
sooD,  and  congratulated  hei 
made  known  to  Miss  Hilton. 

The  young  man,  writing  e 
his  glass  into  his  eye,  and  s 
stance,  while  the  other  whif 
nade  from  Don  Pasquale  to  a 

Lady  Bohun  dismissed  thi 
tleman  by  giving  him  he 
desiring  him  to  fill  it  with 
bad  been  mentioning,  and  ' 
to  know  of  the  other  if  he  I 
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impossible  to  transcribe  faster  than  he  did, 
but  that  there  were  still  a  few  bars  left. 

Then  Lady  Bohun  asked  Constance  to 
try  her  new  piccola,  to  which  she  imme- 
diately consented ;  and  having  opened  it  her- 
self, and  drawn  a  chair  to  the  instrument, 
without  any  offer  of  assistance  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man,  sat  down  and  played 
a  beautiful  fragment  from  one  of  the  Ger- 
man  composers. 

After  the  performance,  conversation  ra- 
ther languished ;  the  young  man  would  not 
speak  to  Constance  or  Mary,  because  he 
did  not  know  who  they  were ;  and  if  in  a 
small  circle,  one  person  is  obstinately  silent 
it  perceptibly  checks  the  wish  to  talk  on  all 
sides. 

Constance  looked  at  Mary,  and  both 
rose.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  she 
managed  to  edge  past  the  writer  of  music  ; 
for  having  finished  his  task,  he  had  pushed 
back  his  chair,  and  his  feet  were  just  in 
her  way — a  circumstance  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  consider  as  worthy  of  notice 
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As  they  were  getting  into  the  carriage; 
Constance  saw  Sir  Guy  in  a  long,  odd,  great 
coat,  and  straw  hat,  pacing  up  and  down 
under  a  sunny  wall,  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  looking  cold  and  solitary,  and  hypo- 
condriacal. 

Certainly  his  lady  could  not  be  accused 
of  trying  to  enliven  his  existence  ;  as  one 
of  her  intimate  friends  said  to  her,  she 
decidedly  preferred  the  society  of  younger 
men. 

"That  is  a  good  thing  over,"  said  Mary, 
as  she  settled  her  shawl.  "  I  did  not  expect 
to  find  her  ladyship  at  home ;  but  1  am 
enjoying  quite  a  holiday  here,  in  respect 
of  morning  calls.  I  have  no  right  to 
complain." 

"  Did  you  not  think  that  young  man  was 
barely  civil  ?"  asked  Constance  ;  "  I  hope 
I  am  not  growing  crw/eanfe,  but  it  struck 
me  so." 

"  Which  one,  the  man  with  the 
lisp  ?  Oh !  very  rude,  very  like  a  great 
many  young  men !     Had   he  known  you 
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^were  Miss  D'Oyley  of  Ley  ton,  you  would 
liave  found  him  quite  troublesome  in  his 
«tteation." 

"But  how  wrong  that  is  !" 
**  True,  it  would  seem  so  much  better  for 
Uhem    to    keep    away    altogether.    When 
.fiustace  was  hanging  about  Hillsted,  I  used 
'to  send  him  to  the  stables  directly  I  saw 
^UEiy  carriage  driving  up,  belonging  to  peo- 
ple whom  he  did  not  care  about." 
*'  A  very  good  plan  !" 
'*  Though  it  is  in  a  great  measure  our 
own  fault.  If  you  attack  a  man  of  that  kind, 
you  can  make  him  attend  to  you ;  but 
perhaps  his  courtesies  are  hardly  worth 
asking  for." 

'^  Ib  it  not  strange,  dear  Mary,  that  men 
should  prefer  such  women  as  they  can 
hardly  respect,  to  a  more  retired  charac- 
ter ?" 

''  Oh  1  but  I  think  it  is  a  little  mistake  to 
suppose  that  men  overlook  merit  in  women. 
I  have  known  men  come  home  from  a 
party  distinctly  sensible  of  the  merit  of  a 
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quiet  unaffected  woman  ;  but  it  is  equally  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  handing  merit  a  cup  of  tea.  1 
have  known  men  bestow  all  their  attention, 
which  is  the  current  coin  of  their  approba- 
tion, upon  some  bold  flirt,  whose  conduct 
they  have  censured  without  mercy  in  her 
absence,  while  they  have  spoken  in  the 
highest  terms  of  a  modest  woman  with 
whom  they  have  not  exchanged  a  single 
word.  And  their  reason  for  this  inconsis- 
tency is  plain ;  the  bold  woman  talks  to 
them ;  the  modest  woman  would  give  them 
the  trouble  of  talking  to  her." 

'*  I  am  quite  contented,"  said  Constance, 
*'  so  long  as  they  make  a  practice  of  affec- 
tion and  impertinence.  I  have  no  wish  at 
all  they  should  alter  it  in  my  favour ;  but  I 
don't  like  to  be  the  especial  object  of  a 
rude  neglect." 

The  carriage  had  turned  into  one  of  the 
beautiful  glades  of  Ley  ton  Park.  A  broad 
turf  walk  wound  between  the  trees,  beyond 
which  lay  a   wide  lawn  of  velvet  grass, 
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studded  with  gigantic  beech  trees,  their 
long  sweeping  boughs  trailing  upon  the 
mossy  turf. 

"My  dear  Constance,"  said  Mary,  look- 
ing round  her  as  she  spoke,  "  depend  upon 
it  you  will  very  seldom  have  to  complain  of 
neglect  from  the  other  sex." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FuL. — ^But  beauty,  youth,  and  fortune  meeting  m  yo*^ 
I  will  vouchsafe  to  marry  you. 

THE  MAID  OP  HONOUB. 

Walk  and  be  cheerful  once  again ;  preserve 
That  exceUent  complexion  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  yoimg  and  old. 

SHAKSPXAai. 

Constance    became,    though    certainly^ 
without  any  direct  intention  of  being  so^ 
rather  intimate  with  L#ady    Bohun.     Het^ 
Ladyship  had  taken  a  fancy  for  her,  which 
she   mistook  for  a   friendship ;  and   it  so 
happened  that  the  country  people  within 
visiting  distance   were   absent  from  their 
seats.   Constance,  who  never  took  the  trou- 
ble to  inquire  into  the  concerns   of  her 
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ghbours,  thought  that  they  had  not  con- 
cended  to  notice  her ;  but  the  fact  was 
t  the  Davises  of  the  priory  were  in  Italy, 
1  the  Hardings  of  the  Grange  were  not 
returned  from  town  ;  and  the  Avonleys 
*e  over  in  Ireland,  80  that  she  was  left 
irely  to  the  hospitalities  of  Lady  Bohun. 
She  was  a  woman  who  could  not  live 
hout  excitement,  and  Constance  ascribed 
her  good  nature,  the  eagerness  with 
ich  she  set  on  foot  pic-nic  and  archery 
etings,  and  riding  parties,  and  long 
>mings  at  each  other's  houses,  ostensibly 
the  purpose  of  practising  songs  and 
3t8,  but  really  more  for  flirting  and 
niping  than  for  any  thing  else.  Mean- 
ile  some  of  the  more  distant  families 
led  upon  her,  and  her  circle  became 
ger  and  gayer.  Lady  Bohun  contrived 
t  Sir  Morgan  Wyndham  should  always 
included  in  their  parties,  but  this  marked 
nation  did  not  prevent  Constance  from 
ng  surrounded  with  suitors.  Of  these 
I    always  gave   the   preference    to    Sir 
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Morgan,   for,   as  she   said  to  her  cousiiTK 
Mary  : 

*'I  don't  mean  to  have  any  of  them 
now  I  know  Sir  Morgan  has  no  heart,  biL^ 
I  cannot  quite  answer  for  the  others  as 
have  not  seen  so  much  of  them  ;  and  as 
don't  want  to  break  anything  that  does  n< — ol 
belong  to   me,  I  amuse  myself  with  Iii^:3} 
without  compunction." 

It  so  happened  that  Sir  Guy's  state 
of  health  had  prevented  Lady  Bohun  from 
sending  a  regular  dinner  invitation  to  Con- 
stance at  the  proper  time;  but  one  day  it 
appeared  in  due  form  ;  and  as  she  acted 
scrupulously  under  her  parents'  direction  in 
such  matters,  it  was  accepted,  that  is 
to  say,  Mrs.  D'Oyley  and  her  daughte 
agreed  to  go. 

Constance  indeed  very  much  wished 
send  Mary  in  her  stead,  but  to  this  p 
her  cousin  strongly  objected.     She  fe 
presentiment  that  she  should  have  a  1: 
ache  that  night,  and  Lady  Bohun  w? 
favourite  of  her's ;    she  was  an  arf 
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Mroman,     and     Mary     had     seen     plenty 
such. 

**In  short,  my  dear,"  she  concluded, 
*/  society  is  a  novelty,  and  I  dare  say  a  very 
^liarming  one  to  you  ;  it  is  a  drug  to  me, 
^o  pray  don't  force  me  to  take  it." 

Mr.  D'Oyley  begged  the  young  ladies  to 
^member  that  Lord  Bevis  would  be  with 
bim  ;  and  that  he  was  really  well  able  to 
pass  an  evening  alone  at  the  very  worst : 
but  Mary  remained  firm.  She  had  five 
things  to  do  ;  she  had  to  write  to  Eustace, 
to  finish  her  novel,  to  begin  a  purse,  to 
tune  her  harp,  and  to  feign  a  headache. 
So  Constance  having  made  a  beautiful 
toilet  under  the  supervision  of  Mary  and 
the  austere  Gibson,  who  almost  frightened 
her  little  maid  out  of  her  wits,  set  off  with 
her  mother  to  keep  her  engagement. 

The  drawing-room  was  full  when  she 
arrived,  and  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a 
summer's  evening  she  was  unable  to 
recognise  any  of  the  guests.  Sir  Morgan, 
howeyer,  soon  found  his  way  to  her  side, 
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and  began  to  whisper  his  unmeaning 
compliments  in  her  ear.  Much  as  she 
despised  such  a  habit,  there  was  about 
her  a  fund  of  animal  spirits  which  made 
her  find  amusement  in  returning  the  most 
inappropriate  answers  to  all  he  said,  so 
that  her  discourse  somewhat  resembled 
a  game  at  cross  purposes.  Therefore  when 
he  praised  her  complexion,  she  told  him 
that  she  did  not  prefer  his  chesnut  hone 
to  the  bay ;  not  that  she  was  any  judge 
except  of  the  length  of  his  mane,  but 
such  was  her  opinion.  And  when  he 
ventured  to  express  his  admiration  of  her 
singing,  she  remarked  that  the  Spanish 
jessamine  he  was  so  interested  about  had 
not  yet  blown,  and,  she  understood,  never 
did  blow  till  late  in  the  summer. 

Sir  Morgan  thought  of  Leyton,  and  told 
her  she  was  very  witty.  He  was  desired 
by  Lady  Bohun  to  take  Miss  D'Oyley  in 
to  dinner,  for  she  had  promised  him  hei 
interest,  in  his  pursuit,  which  implied  the 
those    paltry    assiduities    should    devoh 
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Upon  him  which  constitute  in  our  days  the 
v^ocahnlary  of  the  tender  passion. 

It   was  only  while  her  companion  was 

a^rranging  her  chair  for  her»  as  she  took  her 

place  at  the  tahle,  that  she  observed,  just 

opposite  to  her»  Captain  Bohun  engaged  in 

performing  the  same  good  office  for  the 

lady     whom    he    had    escorted    into    the 

room. 

She  felt  herself  blushing,  and  to  conceal 
it|  she  feigned  to  be  engaged  in  extricating 
her  dress  from  the  chair,  then  looked  up, 
met  his  eye,  and  bowed. 

He  returned  her  salutation  with  much 
animation,  and  with  an  appearance  of 
pleasure  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  Sir 
Morgan  who  watched  every  change  in  her 
countenance  with  the  same  eagerness  that 
a  broker  watches  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
funds,  looked  inquiringly  at  her. 

"  I  was  in  such  a  fright,"  said  she,  ''  I 
thought  I  had  caught  the  trimming  of  my 
dress." 

''I  saw  you  start,"    said  her    accom- 
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plished  companion,  "  and  I  wondered  wh^ 
on  earth  could, — ^but  that  accounts  for, 
because  such  a  killing, — *' 

"  Right,"  said  Constance,  "  I  migh 
have  known  that  this  evening-primros^^ 
colour  would  kill  my  complexion  ;  but  ^ 
shall  be  wiser  next  time." 

Sir  Morgan  as  in  duty  bound,  protested 
that  no  colour  that  was  ever  invented, 
could  possibly  diminish  the  lustre  of  her 
charms  ;  but  Constance,  for  some  reason 
or  other  was  more  annoyed  than  usual  by 
his  compliments,  and  turned  away  in  dis- 
dain. She  even  condescended  to  enter  into 
a  conversation  with  her  next  neighbour 
respecting  the  game  on  her  estate,  which 
she  regretted  that  she  could  not  shoot.  But 
this  suggested  to  Sir  Morgan  certain  alle- 
gorical nonsense  about  her  skill  in  shooting 
which  seemed  to  her  to  have  been  stolen 
from  some  old  valentine. 

But  through  all  this  talking,  she  was 
puzzling  her  brains  about  Captain  Bohun's 
sudden  appearance ;  why  had  he  not  come 
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*^  Speak  to  her  in  the  drawing-room  ?  She 

thought  it  very  rude,  and  she  could  not 

account  for  it.   Did  he  mean  to  be  cool  to 

*^^r  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed? 

■■^is  was  very  unjust,  for  she  was  sure 

*lxere  never  had  been  a  refusal  so  little  per- 

sotxgQ  ;  so  absolutely  dictated  by  circum- 

^^^cices.     It  was  shameful  that  he  did  not 

'^^^t  her  like  a  friend  at  least :  she  grew 

'^Or^e  and  more  angry  and  vexed ;  and,  lost 

*^   lliought,  forgot  to  reply  to  the  courte- 

with  which  Sir  Morgan  overwhelmed 


ller  musings  where  interrupted  by  Cap- 

^iti  Bohun  asking  her  to  take  wine  ;  and 

^^e  fancied  that  he  went  through  this  cere- 

^^ony  gravely,    though  she  could  hardly 

^^use  him  of  doing  any  thing  in  any  other 

banner.   So,  as  women  often  do,  she  tried 

^0   show    him    that   she  was  remarkably 

Viappy    and    comfortable,    and    began    to 

patronise  Sir  Morgan's  small  talents. 

At  dessert  she  watched  his  progress  with 
great  interest,  whiU  he  made  her  a  basket 

VOL.    II.  N 
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of  orange  peel,  and  then  suffered  him  to 
construct  a  candle  of  apple  and  almonds, 
which  he  triumphantly  lighted  and  present- 
ed to  her ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  deplor- 
able men  who  are  very  ingenious  with  their 
fingers.     But  she  had  seldom  been  mote 
pleased,  than  when  Lady  Bohun  gave  the 
signal  to  rise,   and  she  threw  aside  her 
orange  basket  and  followed  the  stream  of 
ladies  into  the  drawing-room.     There,  they 
fell  according  to  their  wont  in  little  groups ; 
the   married   women,  who  were  domestic, 
seeking  out  their  intimate  friends  to  com- 
pare notes  about  their  children's  age,  and 
teeth,  and  their  progress  through  the  usual 
disorders ;  those  who  were  of  a  gayer  dis- 
position   discussing   dress,  flirtations,  and 
parties,  with  now  and  then  a  little  whis- 
pered bit  of  wicked  scandal. 

Constance,  who  chanced  to  be  the  only 
single  woman  present,  found  herself  alone, 
and  took  her  seat  by  a  beautifully  painted 
table  loaded  with  all  the  newest  and  most 
costly  annuals.     Here  she  occupied  herself 
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in  taming  over  the  pages  of  a  pathetic 
story,   regarding  a  young    lady  in  boy's 
clothes,  who  spent  her  life  in  wandering 
about  a  wood  until  such  time  as  she  was 
found  dead  in  a  cave ;  and  suffered  her 
thoughts  to  return  to  the  dinner  party, 
and  her  own  conduct  at  the  table.     In  fact, 
she  was  very  much  discontented  with  the 
part  she  had  played.     She  was  aware  that 
she  had   suffered  her  manner  to  express 
every  possible  encouragement  to  Sir  Mor- 
gan, merely  from  a  feeling  of  pique  towards 
Captain  Bohun ;    though  what  particular 
cause  of  offence   she  could  make   against 
him  would  be  hard  to  say.     She  felt  that, 
supposing    his   feelings   towards    her  had 
changed,  so  marked  a  display  of   her  in- 
difference was  needless   and  uncourteous. 
He  was  free  as  air,  without  her  signifying 
to  him  that  he  might  be  so.     K,   on   the 
contrary,  he  still  retained  a  regard  for  her, 
what  so  likely  to  estrange  him  as  the  pleased 
attention  with  which   she  listened  to   an 
idiot  like  Sir  Morgan?    One  thing  she 

N  2 
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resolved  upon»  to  conduct  herself  with 
discretion  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
Captain  Bohun  should  see,  whether  it  wa^ 
a  matter  of  interest  to  him  or  not,  that  sh^  -^c 
had  not  quite  lost  her  senses  so  far  as  t»  .=^ 
enjoy  the  ahsurd  homage  of  a  man  lik>.::^Ee 
Sir  Morgan.  With  these  determination  ^ns 
she  closed  the  book,  and  saw  Lady  Bohur 
standing  smiling  before  her. 

''  Almost  in  tears  I  declare,*'  said  h 
Ladyship  leaning  on  the  table,  and  lookin     -^S 
full  in  her  face ;  "  I  waited  and  watche 
hoping  to  see  a  pearly  drop  or  two  befor 
I  interrupted  you,  just  as  a  tribute   yo 
know  to  author  or  authoress ;  but  will  yo 
if  you  have  arrived  at  the  catastrophe  (no 
for  worlds  before)  favour  these  ladies,  par 
ticularly  Lady  Alton,  with   that   strange    ^ 
sweet   ballad  of   yours,    *  Chains    on  th^^ 
Cities  ?' " 

*'With  all  my  heart,"   said  Constance, 
rising  and  going  to  the  piano. 

*'  The  advantage  of  this  is  twofold,"  said 
Lady  Bohun,  as  she  stood  beside  Constance, 
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''  we  hear  some  sweet  singing  while  we  are 
taking  our  coffee;  (you  never  touch  it,  do 
you  ?)  and  the  first  sound  of  the  piano  ge- 
neraUy  Ixings  the  gentlemen  from  the 
dining-room;  and  what  a  hore  it  is,  this 
dreadful  pause  hefore  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance.   Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

**  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear 
Lady  Bohun,"  said  Constance,  while  her 
fingers  wandered  over  the  keys  with  a  sort 
of  tremhling  expectation  as  she  listened  to 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  saw  one  after 
another  of  the  gentlemen  make  their  ap- 
pearance, according  to  Lady  Bohun's  pro- 
phecy— all  hut  the  one  she  looked  for. 

"That  music,"  said  Sir  Guy,  who  had 
stood  listening  to  the  last  part  of  the  song, 
"  is  really  married  to  immortal  verse ! 
Whose  is  it  ?" 

"  Loder's,"  returned  Constance,  "  the 
most  original,  I  think,  of  all  our  modern 
composers." 

The  other  gentlemen  now  crowded  round 
Constance,  and  begged  for  something  else. 
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''  By  and  bye,  when  all  the  other  ladii 
have  played/'  said  Constance,  "  I  will 
about  it.     I  am  going  now  to  get  som»  — 
coffee,  which  I  may  venture  to  do.  Lad; 
Bohun,  since  I  have  shown  off  my  voic 
first." 

Lady  Bohun  called  Constance  a  vaii 
creature,  and  desired  Sir  Morgan  to  briui 
her  a  cup  of  coffee. 

But  Constance  was  tired  of  his  atten^ 
tions,  as  well  as  of  those  of  three  othe^  ^ 
gentlemen    present,    who   all    wished    fo:J 
Leyton  ;    she   said   she   preferred    helpini 
herself,  and  then  asked  Sir  Guy  to  sho^^^ 
her  his  new  musical  snuff-box.     Sir  Gxxy^ 
was  a  collector  of  musical  snuff-boxes,  anc^ 
nothing  gratified  him  more  than  to  find  any — - 
body  willing  to  hear  his  waltzes. 

Constance  listened  patiently  to  one  tun^ 
after  another,  while  the  gentlemen  loitered 
about  near  her,  w^ondering  when  the  ex- 
hibition would  be  over  ;  for  the  cabinet  of 
curiosities,   in    which    Sir    Guy  kept  his 
boxes,  stood  in   a   recess,   and  there  ^'^^ 
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just  room  for  himself  and  Constance 
le  it ;  this  arrangement  did  not  exactly 
t  the  wishes  of  her  suitors ;  but  it 
;hted  her — she  escaped  the  persecution 
lir  Morgan,  and  gave  her  whole  atten- 

to  the  fairy  music  that  sparkled  out 
re  her. 

/lien  the  waltzes  were  all  finished, 
stance  recollected  that  Sir  Guy  was  a 
)ted  entomologist,  and  had  a  prodi- 
s  collection  of  foreign  beetles  and  but- 
ies  impaled  in  cases  after  the  most 
*()ved  methods. 

ere  was  a  new  occupation,  and  one 
did  not  promise  to  come  to  a  speedy 
fusion.     Sir  Guy  lingered  over  every 

with  the  deepest  interest,  pointing  out 
[Constance,  in  a  mournful  tone,  the 
ral  monsters  which  had  dropped  a 
or  a  wing  since  they  came  into  his 
ession.  "  It  was  very  singular,"  he 
,  "  camphor  seemed  no  protection ; 
the  air  was  entirely  excluded.  Another 
gone  from  that  diamond  beetle,   and 
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the  wing  of  the  locust  evidently  loose,  the 
climate — he  supposed — ^the  shocking  cli- 
mate !  And  he  shivered  as  he  spoke,  for 
no  human  contrivance  could  make  Sir  Guy 
acknowledge  himself  warm  even  on  a  mild 
June  evening." 

*  *  Can  you  make  room  for  me,  Sir 
Guy  ?"  asked  Lady  Alton  drawing  a  chair 
close  to  the  recess.  "  I  want  to  see  what 
charms  you  keep  in  those  boxes  to  attract 
the  regards  of  so  young  a  beauty  from  all 
these  cavaliers." 

Sir  Guy  began  to  talk  about  the  Char- 
tists,   and   declared   that    they   had    held 

another  meeting  at  H-. the  week  before 

last.    He  could  not  think  what  goverrunent 
was  about,  to  suffer  such  things. 

''  Oh  !  to  be  sure,"  said  Lady  Bohun, 
who  was  standing  sipping  her  tea  near 
them ;  *'  we  all  know  government  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do ;  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  any  thing  escapes  their  notice. 
There,"  she  said,  giving  her  cup  to  Sir 
Morgan,    who   was   hovering    about    her, 
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"  it  is  a  charity  to  employ  you,  you  idlest 
of  all  created  being^/' 

Then  leaning  in  a  striking  attitude  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  she  asked  Constance 
why  on  earth  she  was  moping  herself  to 
death  in  that  corner. 

Constance  not  finding  it  very  easy  to 
answer,  drew  towards  her  one  of  the  boxes 
of  insects. 

"  Butterflies  versus  gadflies  ;  n'est-ce 
pas  ?"  said  Lady  Alton  in  a  low  tone.  She 
laughed,  and  did  not  deny  it. 

'^  But  I  shall  not  allow  this  monopoly; 
nobody  can  suffer  it  long,"  said  Lady 
Bohun,  drawing  Constance  forward  by 
the  hand.  **Come,  we  will  have  a  quadrille  : 
nobody  plays  cards  here,  so  we  may  as  well 
dance  away  the  evening  ;  I  must  go  find  a 
musician." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Constance  offered  her 
services  to  play  for  the  dancers.  Lady 
Bohun  tapping  her  cheek,  told  her  not  to 
be  cruel,   and  silly,   and  capricious.     Sir 

N  3 
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Morgan  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  stand  up  with  him, 
just  when  Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Alton  were 
beginning  to  talk  on  a  subject  which  she 
wished  to  listen'  to,  though  she  would  not 
have  confessed  to  herself  that  she  was  really 
interested  in  it. 

^'  So  your  nephew  is  positively  come  to 
see  you  at  last !''  said  Lady  Alton. 

Constance  did  not  quite  hear  Sir  Guy's 
answer.  He  said  something  about  leave 
of  absence,  mixed  up  with  a  tirade  against 
young  men  for  not  knowing  their  own 
minds. 

She  was  lost  in  conjectures  respecting 
the  meauing  of  this  last  phrase,  until  a 
pause  in  the  dance  brought  her  back  to 
her  place. 

'*  What  a  waste/'  said  Lady  Alton,  "  for 
a  young  man  of  his  talent  to  enter  the 
army  1  He  has  brains  enough  for  a  prime 
minister.     It  is  a  positive  sin." 

*'  So  I  told  my  brother,"  returned  Sir 
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ly ;    '*  I  always  said  that  my  nephew 

ght   to  be  in  parliament.     I  am    sure 

cnebody  ought  who  would  do  something 

K>ut  these  Chartists !" 

"  Oh,  Heavens !"    cried  Lady  Bohun, 

bo    had  come    to   a  stand  near   them, 

fancy  sending  Captain  Bohun  into  par- 

ment  to  talk  down  the  Chartists !     A 

in  who  never  opens  his  mouth  even  in 

room !" 

^'  I  did  all  I  could  to  induce  him  to  offer 

[nself  for  the  county  this  last  election," 

id  Sir  Guy  in  a  crying  tone ;  **  but  my 

other  is  so  obstinate,  and  Reginald  must 

eds  defer  to  his  father's  wishes  in  the 

atter ;  which,  I  must  say,  I  thought  quite 

inecessary." 

**  And  quite  ridiculous  into  the  bargain," 

id   Lady   Bohun,    "  for  he  could  never 

pect  to  be  so  gay  anywhere,  as  in  town 

iring  the  season !" 

This  argument  was  felt  to  be  unanswer* 

le.  Nobody  defended  Captain  Bohun ;  but 
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Lady  Alton  asked  Sir  Guy  where  this  ob- 
stinate and  ridiculous  personage  had  hid 

himself,  for  she  had  not  time  to   shake 

« 

hands  with  him  before  dinner,  and  he  was 
a  very  old  friend  of  her's. 

''Is  he  not  here?"  asked  Sir  Guy, 
raising  his  eye-glass  nervously  several 
times ;  ''  bless  my  soul,  I  had  not  the 
least  idea.  £  will  ring  and  inquire  what 
he  has  done  with  himself." 

The  servant  who  answered  his  inquiries 
had  no  more  ideas  on  the  subject  than  Sir 
Guy  ;  and  the  baronet  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent  himself  with  a  half-whispered  hope  to 
Lady  Alton  that  his  nephew  might  not  be 
growing  eccentric,  for  really  in  these  days 
there  was  only  one  step  between  that  and 
absolute  madness  ! 

Constance  was  seated  idly  in  a  low  chair 
after  the  dancing,  replying  at  random  to 
Sir  Morgan's  pretty  speeches,  when  Lady 
Bohun  came  up  to  her. 

*'  Your  cruel  mamma,"   she   said,  "  is 
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going  to  carry  you  oflf  so  early.  I  had 
hoped  you  would  have  danced  another 
quadrille  with  a  certain  person  ;  but  I 
know  you  are  the  most  submissive  of 
daughters,  so,  caray  we  will  task  this  true 
knight  to  put  on  your  shawl  and  see  you 
to  the  carriage." 

*'  I  like  to  put  on  my  own  shawl/'  said 
Constance  rising,  and  avoiding  the  offered 
arm  of  Sir  Morgan ;  *  *  and  I  am  going  to 
say  good  night  to  Sir  Guy.  I  dare  say 
it  is  not  fashionable ;  but  low  people  always 
do  it." 

"  What  is  her  motive  for  always  de- 
claring her  origin?"  asked  Sir  Morgan. 

"I  cannot  think,"  returned  Lady  Bohun; 
"  for  every  body  knows  the  D'Oyleys  are  in 
a  straight  line  from  somebody  who  fought 
under  William  the  Conqueror.  But  she  is 
quite  a  character." 

Sir  Morgan  looked  wonderfully  relieved. 
He  had  no  dislike  to  Constance;  indeed, 
like  young  Slender,  he  loved  her  **'  as 
well  as  e'er  a  woman  in  Gloucestershire;" 
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ad  now  that  there  was  no  dnwlmck  to 
,he  connexion  in  respect  of  birth,  he  Mt 
quite  happy,  and  resolved  to  end  hia  sus- 
pense at  the  first  opportonity.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  virtuous  sattsfiEUStion  that 
he  made  this  resolve,  for  he  oonvinoed 
himself,  (as  men  are  rather  apt  to  do)  that 
the  poor  girl  was  devotedly  fond  of  him ; 
and  as  her  fortune  made  the  step  at  onoe 
prudent  and  agreeable,  he  determined  not 
to  break  her  heart. 

Constance  gained  something  by  her 
move.  Sir  Guy  insisted  upon  cloaking 
her,  and  only  resigned  her  to  the  care 
of  Sir  Morgan,  because  he  was  afraid  of 
the  night  air  if  he  attended  her  to  her 
carriage. 

**  Shall  you  be  at  home  to-morrow?" 
asked  Sir  Morgan  in  a  whisper. 

"No,"   replied  Constance  as  she  drcT 
up  the  glass. 

She  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  e 
tering  the  drawing-room  at  home,  to 
Captain  Bohun  seated  quietly  beside  Ma 
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embroidering  frame,  conversing  alternately 
with  her  and  Edgar,  who  with  a  long 
fishing-rod  stretched  across  the  floor  was 
winding  some  line  upon  the  reel.  She  was 
a  little  puzzled  at  first  how  she  ought 
to  meet  him,  and  what  she  should  say; 
but  he  very  quickly  saved  her  the  trouble 
of  thinking  about  it.  He  came  up  and 
shook  hands  with  her,  expressing  the 
pleasure  he  felt  at  finding  her  so  near  a 
neighbour  of  his  uncle's. 

All  this  was  done  so  calmly  that  she  was 
quite  at  loss  to  know  what  he  had  thought 
about  her  conduct  to  Sir  Morgan,  or  any 
other  particular  that  she  might  have  wished 
to  find  out.  But  she  resumed  her  com- 
posure as  rapidly  as  a  woman  generally 
does,  and  began  to  rally  him  on  his  sudden 
disappearance. 

**  Do  but  remain  here  ten  minutes  more," 
she  said,  "  just  to  let  all  the  company 
disperse,  and  they  will  spread  all  sorts 
of  wonderful  stories  of  you,  all  over  the 
country." 
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*^  You  could  not  have  said  any  thing 
more  calculated  to  drive  him  away/'  said 
Mary  laughing.  ^'You  did  not  think  it 
was  so  late,  did  you  ?  No  I  I  have  no 
more  questions  to  ask  ahout  Eustace." 

**  I  thought  I  should  have  been  back 
long  before  you  came  away/'  said  Captain 
Bohun  to  Constance  as  he  took  his  leave. 
''  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  so  unfortunate 
another  time." 

Constance  threw  herself  into  a  chair 
opposite  to  Mary,  who  was  collecting  her 
worsteds  and  silks  to  put  them  away  for 
the  night. 

'*  Where  is  papa  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Gone  to  bed." 

*' And  Lord  Bevis?" 

"  Out  riding." 

'*  And  how  long  have  you  been  alone  1" 

*'  I  have  been  alone,  excepting  always 
the  company  of  Edgar  and  Captain 
Bohun;  (who,  I  hope,  are  both  grateful 
for  the  compliment  implied,)  for  about  an 
hour." 
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"  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us,"  said 
Constance. 

"  Thank  you.  Have  you  had  a  pleasant 
evening?" 

"  Remarkably  dull." 

"  Thank  you,  again.  I  was  very  well  off 
at  home." 

*'  I  should  not  wonder  if  Lady  Bohun 
were  to  call  to-morrow." 

'*  Nor  I,"  said  Mary  smiling.  "  Captain 
Bohun  could  drive  her  over  ;  or  they  could 
ride !  Her  Ladyship  does  something  she 
calls  riding !" 

"  I  wonder  what  brought  him  over  here 
to-night." 

"To  gossip  with  me  about  Eustace. 
What  do  you  think,  aunt  D'Oyley  ?  That 
little  piece  of  mischief,  Miss  Meredith,  is 
staying  with  some  friends  near  Eustace; 
and  trying  to  turn  his  head  with  her  admi- 
ration and  flattery !  Really  men  are  so 
extra  weak  that  I  should  not  wonder  if  she 
were  to  succeed." 
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''  Has  she  any  money  ?"  asked  Edgar, 
who  had  picked  up  that  idea  at  school. 

''  Not  a  denier ;  hut  he  has  plenty. 
What  I  complain  of  is,  that  she  has  no- 
thing which  he  wants.  No  sense,  no  firm- 
ness, no  talent  of  any  kind.  Mercy  on 
us !  It  is  a  long  time,  my  dear  Constance, 
since  matches  were  made  in  Heaven  V* 

*'  Did  Captain  Bohun  tell  you  this  ?" 

''  No :  I  have  a  letter  from  Eustace  filled 
with  nothing  but  Miss  Meredith ;  and 
Captain  Bohun  does  not  deny  it." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
D'Oyley.  "  Suppose  he  were  to  come  here 
for  a  little  while  !" 

**  I  dare  say  he  could,"  said  Mary; 
**  and  a  fortnight  with  you,  Constance, 
would  drive  the  little  simpleton  out  of  his 
head.  Man's  love  in  the  present  day  is 
very  truly 

A  faint  shadow 
rhiit  every  drunken  cloud  sails  over 
And  makes  it  nothing. 
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''  I  do  believe  so,  ''said  Constance  sadly, 
as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

''  Constance,  dear,"  said  Mary  holding 
her  back ;  "I  think  I  have  seen  you 
reading  Bacon's  Essays  lately.  Do  you 
recollect,  (and  he  is  good  authority),  he 
says  somewhere  that  grave  natures  are  ever 
constant  ?" 

"  Well,  dear  ?"  said  Constance  pausing, 
with  the  candle  in  her  hand. 

"  Quite  a  riddle,  I  see!"  returned  Mary 
as  she  passed  her  with  a  smile.  **  I  only 
hope  it  will  not  keep  you  waking." 

Whether  or  not  Mary's  remark  was  cal- 
culated to  banish  sleep,  Constance  felt  very 
reluctant  to  make  the  experiment.  She 
lingered  in  one  of  the  deep  window 
seats  in  the  gallery  watching  the  rising 
moon,  as  the  thin  clouds  gathered  around, 
or  melted  like  mist  before  its  soft  and 
lustrous  face.  She  thought  the  whole 
house  was  at  rest,  but  presently  she  heard 
shuffling  footsteps  mingled  with  suppressed 
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laughter  and  whispers.  It  was  very  easy 
to  guess  who  were  the  intruders  upon  her 
meditations.  The  door  of  Edgar's  room 
stole  softly  open,  and  that  young  gentleman 
crept  out  followed  by  Tim,  and  bearing 
lines,  and  nets,  and  a  dark  lantern.  They 
were  both  rather  surprised  to  find  Con- 
stance up,  but  their  confession  was  soon 
made ;  they  were  going  down  to  the  water 
to  lay  lines  for  eels.  Delightful!  Con- 
stance thought  it  quite  cruel  to  keep  Tim 
up,  after  he  had  been  at  work  all  day! 
She  would  go  herself  i;Cith  Edgar!  She 
should  like  to  see  how  they  caught  eels ! 
Tim  would  not,  however,  be  left  behind. 
Miss  Constance,  bless  her!  would  not  be 
of  any  use ;  and  would  stand  a  great  chance 
of  slipping  into  the  water,  unless  Tim  was 
there  to  take  care  of  her  1 

She  had  no  great  objection  to  be  left  out 
of  the  executive  part  of  the  business ;  all 
she  wished  for  was  a  walk  in  the  moonlight. 
She  wrapped  on  her  shawl,  let  them  out 
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by  a  side  door,  and  they  were  soon  under 
the  trees,  How  fresh,  how  sweet  the  smell 
of  the  grass ;  the  very  branches  as  they, 
rustled  in  the  soft  air  had  a  fragrance  pecu- 
liar to  the  night. 

How  strange  to  see  the  fleet  herd  of 
deer  couched  stilly  among  the  long  fern, 
every  stiff*  blade  sparkling  with  dew 
drops!  How  beautiful  the  trellised  path 
on  which  they  walked,  checquered  black 
and  white,  by  the  bright  beams  that 
trembled  through  the  trees  !  How  sudden, 
how  sweet  the  contrast ! — Now  a  shower 
of  silver  leaves  quivering  in  the  broad  light, 
now  deep  dark  masses  sweeping  the  turf ; 
the  boughs  and  the  black  shadows  beneath 
mingling  an4  undefined ! 

And  then  the  water,  beautiful  by  day 
as  it  reflects  the  stately  trees,  and  the 
Heaven  above  them,  becomes  a  thousand- 
fold more  solemn,  more  replete  with  beauty 
in  the  night !  Constance  called  to  Edgar, 
as  he  dipped  his  oars  in  the  silver  flood, 


**  *e  ^""^  Vat  s^e  oo.i4  ^v^ 
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be  felt,  not  read  or  spoken  of.  She  was 
thinking  aloud,  and  Edgar,  who  had  laid 
his  line,  and  was  now  sitting  at  her  feet, 
replied  to  her  that  all  poets  were  humbugs, 
except  Scott,  and  that  he  was  a  regular 
fellow. 

Constance  could  easily  understand  the 
delight  which  boys  always  feel  in  Scott. 
He  is  so  thoroughly  manly :  there  is  no 
sentiment,  nothing  feminine  in  his  com- 
position ; — and  most  poets  have  had  a  little 
touch  of  tenderness  about  them.  But  Scott's 
pictures  are  all  splendid,  or  real ;  there 
is  not  that  vibration  of  feeling  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  his  scenes,  which  may  be 
found  chiefly  in  our  old  poets.  Constance 
thought  of  the  distinction  Coleridge  made 
between  the  feminine,  and  effeminate  ;  and 
wondered  how  an  Englishman  could  have 

ventured  to  make  such  a  declaration.  She 
thought  of  the  rich  music,  the  unimagined 
tenderness  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  son- 
nets.    The   cadence  of  some  remembered 
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lines  haunted  her  like  an  air  in  music, 
which  will  return  again  and  again.  She 
began  to  repeat  them — 

That  time  of  year  thou  majest  in  me  behold. 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which,  by  and  by,  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 

Edgar  remarked  that  this  was  not  a 
black  night ;  and  then  asked  what  she  had 
for  dinner  at  Lady  Bohun's. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  we  had  not — we 
had  no  eels.  I  cannot  think  how  people 
can  eat  such  disgusting  things !" 

This  was  too  much  for  Tim's  pliilosophy. 

'*  Oh  my,  Miss  Constance  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  in  a  pie  they  are  beautiful ; — 
ain't  they.  Master  Edgar  ?" 

Edgar  could  say  little  in  favour  of  their 
beauty  in  any  situation.      He  thought  they 
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looked  less  like  snakes  in  a  pie  than  out 
of  it;  all  he  knew  was,  that  it  was  good  fun 
catching  them.  Tim  might  eat  them  all, 
for  he  owned  it  was  no  matter  to  him. 

Hark  !  the  church  clock ! — ^Two  o'clock ! 
How  dim,  and  yet  how  distinct  the  sounds 
were  wafted  from  the. old  tower !  Thev  had 
been  out  more  than  an  hour.  Constance 
was  beginning  to  feel  cold.  Edgar  declared 
himself  hungry.  Tim  began  to  be  nervous 
lest  the  piece  of  candle  in  the  lantern 
should  not  last  till  they  got  into  the 
house.  He  knew  by  experience  that  it 
was  neither  easy  nor  pleasant  to  go  to 
bed  in  the  dark.  They  turned  their  steps 
homeward  with  one  accord ;  but  they  had 
enjoyed  their  expedition  very  much. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Sir,  a  whole  histoiy. 

4c  4c  «  4c  « 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ? 

HAMLET. 

And  thus  when  old  affections  are  wore  out 
Or  when  their  stream  is  broken  by  mischance, 
Your  heart  will  no  more  echo  to  their  griefs 
Than  with  a  sad  surprise,  if  they  be  sudden. 

AKON. 

''  At  last  ?"  said  Mary,  as  she  looked  up 
from  her  book. 

''  Now  this  is  what  I  call  injustice,''  said 
Constance^  sitting  down  beside  her.  **  I 
have  been  with  Mrs.  Agatha  to  the  school  \ 

VOL.   111.  B 
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then  we  went  back  to  her  cottage,  and  I 
was  seized  with  a  desire  to  dig  up  one 
of  her  flower  beds,  which  I  accomplished, 
much  to  her  amusement ;  since  which  per- 
formance I  have  written  three  letters  for 
papa,  and  here  I  am." 

"  By  the  bye/*  said  Mary,  "  did  you  ever 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Lord  Bevis, 
how  much  you  would  allow  him  to  serve 
your  papa?  I  recollect  our  finding  you 
in  tears  one — " 

''Stop — stop;"  said  Constance,  **I  am 
quite  ashamed  of  that  morning,  and  I  was 
nearly  as  silly  when  first  he  came  hither. 
I  was  very  cross  one  day  because  he  had 
been  reading  Sophocles  to  papa — which  I 
could  not  do  if  I  wished  it." 

"  And  what  was  his  defence  ?  I  suppose 
he  made  one." 

**  Yes.  He  said  in  that  mournful  way 
he  has,  that  I  had  a  thousand  means  of 
showing  my  love  for  my  father ;  and  that 
he  trusted  I  should  not  be  reluctant  to 
grant  him  the  power  of  proving  how  grate- 
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ful  he  was  for  his  long  and  tried  friend- 
ship." 

"  And  you  ?" 

''  Oh  !  I  cried." 

**It  certainly  is  very  odd,"  said  Mary, 
musing, "  with  one  common  interest,  too — " 

**  That  we  have  not  made  a  match !"  said 
Constance,  laughing ;  "  why,  my  dear  Mary, 
we  know  each  other's  history — " 

"  Yes  ;  but  so  does — "  Mary  stopped 
short. 

"  So  does — oh !  go  on,  dear." 

'*  I  was  thinking  of  something  else.  So, 
my  dear  Constance,  spare  those  skeins  of 
silk,  and  let  me  help  you  to  put  the  flower- 
stands  in  order." 

''  Ay,  that  reminds  me,"  said  Constance, 
running  to  the  glass,  ^'  that  my  exploits 
may  not  have  improved  my  toilet !  What 
do  you  think,  Mary,  dear — shall  I  alter 
my  costume  ?" 

**  Not  unless  you  expect  any  particular 
visitor,"  returned  Marv.  "  That  soft  white 
dress  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  aad  b^ 

B  "1 
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some  wonderful  management  on  your  part, 
you  have  contrived  to  escape  all  traces  of 
your  occupation." 

Constance  seemed  a  long  time  occupied 
in  pulling  off  her  gloves ;  at  last  she  looked 
up. 

•'Mary!" 

''  I  thought  something  important  was 
coming/'  returned  her  cousin. 
"  Were  you  ever  a  fool  ?** 
*'  Very  often,  I  dare  say." 
"  But  I  mean  in — ^in — " 
*'In  particular.    Not  that  I  know  of. 
Bring  me  to  confession  on  any  one  pointi 
and  I'll  tell  you." 

"  Why  it  is  very  silly,  I  know ;  but  1 
really  could  not  help  it.  Sir  Morgan  was 
very  civil  at  dinner  yesterday,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  something  else — " 

"  Somebody  else — yes,"  interposed  Mary. 
'^  So  as  I  was  going  away,  he  asked  me 
if  I  should  be  at  home  this  morning." 
"Well?" 
''  I  said,  no !" 
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''That  was  plain,  my  dear,  at  any 
rate !" 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  take  the  hint  ?" 

''  I  do  not.  He  has  too  much  at  stake 
to  be  easily  disconcerted." 

"Then  what  am  I  to  do?"  asked  Con- 
stance. 

"  Bide  your  time,"  returned  Mary ; 
"  only  taking  care  not  to  say  no,  until  you 
are  asked." 

"Of  course  not,"  returned  Constance, 
leaning  from  the  window.  "  There  is  Lord 
Bevis  in  the  flower  garden.  Lord  Bevis ! 
will  you  bring  me  in  some  of  that  scarlet 
honeysuckle,  and  a  whole  handful  of  aza- 
lias,  and  two  or  three  yellow  briar  roses, 
if  you  please ;  and  now,  Mary,  I  will  accept 
your  offer  about  the  flower  stands." 

Lord  Bevis  soon  made  his  appearance 
with  the  requisite  blossoms;  and  shortly 
after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Oyley  came  in. 
Mrs.  D'Oyley  sat  on  a  sofa  with  her  em- 
broidery ;  Mary  joined  her  uncle,  that  she 
might  read  to  him  some  passages  in  a  book 
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which  she  thought  would  please  him ;  and 
Constance,  after  bringing  her  father  two  or 
three  of  her  finest  flowers,  took  her  place 
at  a  marble  table  and  began  her  task  of 
arrangement.  Lord  Bevis,  lounging  in  the 
depths  of  an  easy  chair,  and  playing  indo- 
lently with  a  paper  cutter,  was  watching 
her  progress  with  great  interest. 

*'  What  a  great  deal  of  coquetry  there  is 
in  that  occupation/'  said  Lord  Bevis,  after 
looking  on  for  some  time  in  silence. 

'*  There  is  only  one  coquette  in  this 
house/'  returned  Constance,  without  rais- 
ing  her  head,  ''and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  say,  that  one  is  a  man." 

"There  never  was  so  unjust  an  accusa- 
tion, if  it  alludes  to  me, — since  the  days  of 
— do  help  me  to  an  illustration." 

''Shall  I  ask  Mrs.  Agatha  for  one?" 
said  Constance.  "  I  am  sure  the  way  you 
flirt  with  her  every  time  she  enters  this 
house,  is  perfectly  alarming." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Miss  Hilton  ?"  asked 
Lord  Bevis, 
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"  Yes,"  returned  Mary,  "  but  Constance 
manages  those  things  so  badly  !  She  ought 
to  say  all  that  behind  your  back ;  but  she 
will  never  be  a  woman  of  the  world." 

*'I  have  been  told  that  before,"  said 
Constance,  stooping  over  her  flowers. 

Here  a  servant  threw  open  the  door  with 
some  unintelligible  announcement.  She 
did  not  turn  round,  but  asked  Lord  Bevis 
what  the  man  said. 

"No,  don't  move !"  cried  Lady  Bohun, 
as  she  entered,  ** don't  stir  a  finger! — it 
is  just  so  that  I  would  have  your  portrait 
taken;— pray  agree  with  me,  my  dear 
Mrs.  D'Oyley.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  D'Oyley, 
you  are  already  stronger  than  when  you 
were  among  us.  Miss  Hilton,  you  were 
very  tantalizing  yesterday,  not  to  join  our 
party — there,  you  tiresome  creature,  you 
have  spoiled  the  attitude ;  but  it  was  per- 
fect, was  it  not,  Captain  Bohun?" 

Constance  started,  and  blushed  at  his 
name,  but  he  gave  no  direct  reply  to  the 
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demand  made  on  his  complimentary  powers; 
he  merely  came  forward  and  hoped  she  was- . 
quite  well. 

''  Quite  well/'  she  thanked  him. 

She  left  her  flowers,  and  sat  down  beside 
Lady  Bohun.  Captain  Bohun  went  to 
speak  to  Miss  Hilton ;  and  Constance  no- 
ticed thjtt  he  seemed  very  much  amused, 
and  Mary  very  energetic  as  the  conversa- 
tion proceeded. 

"  I  have  so  much  to  tell  dear  Mr. 
D'Oyley  about  our  new  Bishop,"  said  Lady 
Bohun,  rising.  "I  will  arrange  with  you 
about  the  Archery  meeting  before  I  go,  you 
may  be  sure." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  not  go  before  lun- 
cheon," retiurned  Constance,  "and  let  us 
remember  to  try  that  duet  together." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Lady  Bohun,  "  if  I 
can  persuade  my  cavalier  to  wait  so  long, 
— though  on  second  thoughts  I  shall  not 
consult  him  in  the  matter.  I  tried,  as  we 
came  along,  to  make  him  confess  what  a 
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delightful  change  had  taken  place  at  Leyton 
since  he  was  here  last,  but  not  a  word  could 
I  extract  from  him." 

Captain  Bohun  looked  round  at  this 
mention  of  his  impracticable  nature,  and 
Constance  fancied  that  she  could  decypher 
the  smile  which  passed  over  his  features. 

**  No,"  she  thought,  "  whatever  might  be 
his  opinion,  he  would  not  tell  her  of  it,  for 
I  know  he  does  not  like  her; — ^but  that 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  come  and 
talk  to  me."  So  she  had  recourse  to  Lord 
Bevis.  '^Now,  do  you  mean  to  amuse  me 
or  not,"  she  said,  '^  because  I  shall  go  back 
to  my  flowers  directly,  if  you  have  nothing 
to  say." 

"Bear  in  mind  my  unlucky  sex,"  re- 
turned Lord  Bevis.  ^'I  have  nothing  to 
say ;  but  if  I  were  a  woman,  that  very 
circumstance  would  make  me  talk  the 
faster." 

"  Oh  !  we  are  to  have  a  quarrel  then  !" 
said  Constance,  quietly. 

B  3 
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''  I  hope  not ;  let  us  change  the  subject. 
How  is  Mrs.  Dickson  ?  I  saw  you  walk« 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  school." 

•*  Not  very  well,"  replied  Constance. 
*'  She  is  fretting  because  her  brother  is  out 
of  employment ;  and  she  has  been  making 
such  demands  on  my  sympathy !  I  cannot 
understand  that  confiding  system  I" 

"No,"  said  Lord  Bevis,  "I  would  not 
complain,  unless  I  were  quite  sure  of  being 
pitied.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  popular 
trait  of  character.  People  never  will  give 
you  any  sympathy,  but  they  are  very  angry 
if  you  don't  ask  them  for  it." 

"  That  is  one  of  your  Rochefoucault 
maxims,"  returned  Constance;  "but before 
I  dispute  it,  tell  me  if  you  have  tried 
Mary's  horse  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  And  you  found  him  quiet  ?" 

"  Perfectly — by  this  token,  that  as  I  rode 
past  your  windows,  I  tried  to  make  hir 
show  off — in  vain." 

'*Do  you  hear  that,   Mary?     By  t 
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bye,  I  knew  I  had  a  note  to  write.  Would 
you  find  me  a  seal,  Liord  Bevis  ?" 

**  Might  I  suggest  that  you  have  one  on 
your  finger  ?" 

'•True,"  said  Constance,  laughing,  as 
she  drew  off  her  ring;  **  by  the  bye,  there 
is  a  long  history  attached  to  this  seal, 
which  I  will  tell  you  one  day.  There — did 
you  ever  know  any  body  write  so  quickly 
as  I  do  r' 

**  How  much  praise  do  you  want.  Miss 
D'Oyley  ?  Because  I  am  quite  ready  to 
come  forward  with  any  amount." 

"  I  shall  come  back  to  scold  you,"  cried 
Constance ;  ''  but  I  think  Lady  Bohun  has 
finished  her  account  of  the  Bishop,  and  I 
am  so  very  anxious  to  try  a  shot  with  her 
before  luncheon." 

**  Then  I  may  go  in  search  of  your  bow, 
and  your  guard,  and  your  quiver,  and 
tassel,  wherever  they  may  severally  be  ?" 

"  War,  war !  no  peace  I  is  your  motto 
this  morning,"  returned  Constance  ;  **  but 
I  will  trouble  you  to  collect  my  weapons, 
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ind  bring  them  out  before  the  cedar  tree 
on  the  lawn.'' 

It  so  happened  that  Captain  Bohun  and 
Constance  were  the  last  to  leaye  the  room ; 
therefore  they  found  themselves  waUdnp 
side  by  side  along  the  lawn.    The  rest  of 
the  party  were  a  little  in  advance. 

''  You  seem  already  to  be  intimate  with. 
Lady  Bohun/'  said  her  companion. 

''  Yes/'  returned  Constance,  *'  she  haa 
.been  very  kind  to  me,  and  women  form 
intimacies  sooner  than  men." 

A  short  silence  followed;  which  was 
broken  by  Constance  exclaiming  in  a  tone 
of  genuine  admiration,  as  Lady  Bohun 
turned  and  beckoned  her  to  come  on : 
"  What  a  beautiful  complexion  she  has!" 

**0h!  very,"  returned  Captain  Bohun, 
turning  to  examine  a  flower  as  be  spoke, 
Constance  fancied  to  conceal  a  smile. 

*' It  is  very  odd  now,"  she  said,  **that 
you  men  can  never  believe  one  woman  in 
earnest  when  she  praises  another;  you 
pay  me  a  particular  compliment  to  suppose 
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I  cannot  admire  a  complexion  ten  times 
better  than  my  own !" 

For  Constance,  whose  unpractised  eye 
could  readily  detect  the  coarse  powder 
that  hung  on  the  cheek  of  Lady  Hemshaw, 
was  quite  ignorant  of  the  more  delicate 
cosmetics  with  which  Lady  Bohun  re- 
freshed her  waning  youth. 

**  I  believe  you  capable  of  every  thing 
that  is  generous/'  returned  her  com- 
panion. 

*'  Except  in  the  present  instance  1''  said 
Constance  looking  up  and  laughing.  ^*  But 
what  do  you  think  of  this  lawn?  Lady 
Bohun  has  been  advising  me  to  cut  a 
circle  of  flower-beds  in  the  middle  of 
it.'' 

**Lady  Bohun  generally  prefers  art  to 
nature/'  said  Captain  Bohun  quietly. 

''  And  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject ?" 

*'  I  should  hold  it  little  short  of  sacri- 
lege to  disfigure  this  smooth  turf.  By  the 
bye,  I  commend  your  choice  of  an  archery 
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ground  ;  I  suppose  you  have  already  made 
good  progress  in  the  use  of  the  bow  :  you 
have  an  excellent  example  before  you. 
Lady  Bohun  is,  or  was,  famed  throughout 
the  county ;  I  believe  she  vanquished  Sir 
Guy  by  her  skill  in  archery,  and — ^her 
complexion !" 

**  But  what  an  inducement  that  is  1" 
cried  Constance ;  ''  I  wonder  how  soon  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  try  for  a  prize  at  the 
meeting  ?  Why  there  is  Sir  Morgan 
actually  under  the  trees  1 — ^How  in  the 
world  did  you  get  in  ?  I  said  I  was  not  at 
home." 

"  With  such  an  inducement  ;'*  ex- 
claimed Sir  Morgan ,  ^'  I  could  scale  the 
walls  of  a  convent  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
you  !" 

"  But  I  really  don't  wish  you  to  witness 
my  awkward  attempts'  at  shooting/'  said 
Constance ;  "  I  would  rather  you  had  come 
at  any  other  time." 

*'  It  is  impossible  that  you  could  be  awk- 
ward." 
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"  Yes  I  could,  comparatively/'  said 
Constance  taking  her  bow  from  Lord 
Bevis.  '^Now,  find  me  a  glorious  arrow, 
one  that  will  hit  the  bull's  eye." 

Lord  Bevis  walked  over  to  the  target  and 
offered  to  hold  a  crown  piece  for  her  to  aim 
at. 

"  You  know  I  will  not,"  cried  Con- 
stance ;  ''  be  so  good  as  to  move  out  of  the 
way — farther — ^nearer  the  tree  !  Now  do 
look  at  him,"  said  she  impatiently  to  Sir 
Morgan,  ''  I  shall  be  sure  to  hit  him ; 
ten  to  one  I  hit  anything  within  three 
yards  of  that  target !" 

**  Have  you  not  done  that  already  ?" 
asked  Sir  Morgan  in  a  low  tone. 

**  Oh  !  you  mean  allegorically,"  returned 
Constance  fixing  her  arrow ;  but  she  did 
not  condescend  to  enter  into  any  farther 
explanation  of  the  subject. 

The  party  shot,  and  laughed,  and  talked, 
until  luncheon  was  announced.  Sir  Mor- 
gan overwhelmed  Constance  with  praises 
of  her  grace  and  dexterity;  but,  as  she 
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id,  facts  were  stubborn  things ;  no  com- 

iiments  could  conjure  her  arrows  an  inch 

learer  to  the  bull's  eye.    She  had  no  doubt 

she  looked  very  graceful,    but    the    less 

people  talked  of  her  skill  the  better  t 

Sir  Morgan  disputed  and  argued,  and 
appealed  from  one  to  another.  Lady 
Bohun  encouraged  the  conversation,  and 
she  was  a  clever  talker.  Lord  Bevis  teazed 
Constance,  and  she  in  turn  abused  him» 
while  Mary  and  Captain  Bohun  looked  on 
like  spectators  at  a  play. 

'*  If  you  won't  talk  nonsense,  you  ought 
not  to  listen  to  it,"  said  Constance  turning 
to  Captain  Bohun.  "  It  is  dreadful  to  have 
one  sitting  by,  measuring  our  folly  !  Do 
oblige  me  by  saying  something  very  ridi- 
culous." 

**  I  should  be  so  happy  to  obey  you," 
said  Captain  Bohun  laughing  ;  **  but  you 
know  extremes  are  hard  to  hit :  nonsense  is 
really  difficult." 

**  Oh  !  if  you  respect  our  proceedings 
I   am  satisfied,"  said  Constance;  *' I  wa 
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afraid  you  might  be  looking  down  upon 


us." 


"That  is  your  post-bag  I  know/'  said 
Lady  Bohun,  as  a  servant  brought  it  into 
the  room.  "  Now  if  you  don't  open  your 
letters  directly,  I  shall  order  my  carriage 
and  fly;  I  hate  the  slightest  suspense 
m3rself  in  such  things — so  give  me  a  paper 
and  let  me  look  over  the  fashions." 

''  But  I  have  no  letters/'  said  Constance; 
"  it  looks  so  undignified,  so  common,  does 
it  not,  Sir  Morgan  ?  There  is  one  for 
papa ;  I'll  let  you  read  it  to  him,  Lord 
Bevis.  I  do  think  Harry  might  write  a 
little  oftener.  How  I  envy  you,  Mary,  with 
half  a  dozen  sheets  in  your  hand  just  as  if 
you  were  a  secretary  of  state !" 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  write  to  you. 
Miss  D'Oyley  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Morgan. 

"  No,"  replied  Constance  ;  "I  don't 
wish  to  play  at  having  correspondents.  I 
shall  take  up  the  Times,  and  tell  you  the 
latest  intelligence  from  China." 

She  glanced  down  the  columns  for  a  few 
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moments,  when  on  a  sudden  she  clasped 
her  hand  over  her  forehead,  and  hastily 
left  the  room,  dropping  the  newspaper  as 
she  went. 

'^  I  wish  you  wonld  follow  Miss  D'Oy- 
ley,"  said  Captain  Bohun  to  Mary,  ''  I  fear 
she  is  ill." 

''That  cannot  be,'*  said  Mary;  "  Con- 
stance  is  not  in  the  habit  of  falling  ill  on 
so  slight  a  notice,  she  must  have  seen 
something  to  startle  her  in  that  paper.  Give 
it  me." 

Captain  Bohun  picked  it  up,  and  Mary 
commenced  an  eager  search  among  its 
contents.  '* '  Recent  disturbance  at  Can- 
terbury. Frightful  accident  on  the  Bir- 
mingham Railway.  Singular  occurrence 
near  Reading.  Late  thunderstorm.'  I  do 
wonder  now — oh  !  good  Heaven  ! — look 
here.  *  Yesterday  the  Hotel,  South- 
ampton, was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
death  of — Forde  Esq.  late  of  Elmsforde 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  unfortunate 
gentleman  terminated  his  existence  by  poi- 
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son,  it  is  supposed,  in  consequence  of 
the  total  derangement  of  his  affairs.  He 
was  a  junior  partner  in  the  house  of  Ark- 
Wright,  Famer,  and  Co.,  of  whose  failure 
we  gave  notice  in  our  journal  of  last 
week.'  And  then  follow  all  the  sickening 
details  that  belong  to  such  matters.  Stay 
— ^here  is  something,  *His  young  and 
lovely  widow  accompanied  him  from  Paris, 
and  remains  at  the  Hotel  in  a  very  preca- 
rious condition,  owing  to  the  shock  she  ex- 
perienced.*     Frightful,  is  it  not  ?" 

**  Altogether; — ^and  that  woman  loose 
again !" 

"  What  an  odd  idea !  Now  I  must  go 
to  Lady  Bohun  and  coin  some  falsehood 
to  suit  the  occasion.  Such  are  the  neces- 
sities of  our  social  state !" 

*'  Will  you  not  go  first  to  your  cou- 
sin ?" 

"  No ;  for  she  would  much  rather  be 
alone.  Don't  you  see,  this  is  ostensibly 
no  business  of  ber's,  and  therefore  I  can 
offer  her  no  sympathy.     She  has  a  right 
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to  be  shocked,  but  no  right  to  show  it — 
you  understand  ?  My  dear  Lady  Bohun, 
Constance  is  gone  up  stairs  with  a  crushing 
headache  :  she  offers  a  thousand  excuses 
for  leaving  you  with  so  little  ceremony ; 
but  she  means  to  drive  over  and  see  you 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  challenge  you  to  a 
farther  trial  of  skill." 

Lady  Bohun  was  distressed,  Sir  Mor- 
gan in  despair ;  but  they  ordered  their 
several  conveyances  to  depart. 

Lady  Bohun's  last  words  referred  to  a 
certain  mixture  of  white  vinegar  and 
water,  an  admirable  specific  for  head- 
aches ;  and  Sir  Morgan  rode  off,  with  a  fer- 
vent hope  expressed  to  Mary,  that  her 
charming  cousin  might  be  able  to  assure 
him  with  her  own  lips  on  the  morrow  that 
she  was  perfectly  recovered. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

By  love's  religion  I  must  here  confesse  it. 
The  most  I  love,  when  I  the  least  expresse  it. 

HBRRICK. 

My  love  is  strengthened,  though  more  weak  in  seeming, 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear. 
That  love  is  merchandized  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 

SHAKSPBRE. 

Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in. 

IBID. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Constance 
to  affect  distress  when  she  felt  none,  and 
though  utterly  shocked  by  the  intelligence 
which  so  suddenly  met  her  eye,  she  could 
not  feel  that  the  loss  or    the  grief  ^^s^ 
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her's ;  and  her  prevailing  sense  was  a  deqi 
thankfulness  that  she  had  heen  prevented 
from  uniting  her  fate  with  one,  who  had 
proved  himself  so  much  the  sport  of  for- 
tune as  to  terminate  his  life  for  a  mis- 
chance, regarding  only  his  pecuiiary 
affairs. 

She  was  very  anxious  to  know  the  future 
lot  of  Isabel,  and  she  had  no  means  of  con- 
jecturing it.  Mary  could  afford  her  no 
information,  would  not  even  guess.  Mrs. 
D'Oyley  was  sure  that  Liady  Hemshaw 
would  hasten  to  Isabel  directly  she  knew 
of  her  distress ;  it  was  impossible  to  feel 
animosity  at  such  a  time.  She  was  now  with 
her  mother,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt 
about  it. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Constance,  "  if 
every  one  resembled  you,  my  dear  mamma; 
but  I  cannot  feel  at  all  sure  of  it  in  the 
present  instance." 

Mr.  D'Oyley  asked  Constance  what  she 
would  like  to  do.  She  did  not  know. 
Should  she  write  to  Lady  Hemshaw  to  in- 
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quire  after  Mrs.  Forde,  or  would  her  papa 
be  so  kind  as  to  dictate  a  letter  from  him- 
self? 

Mr.  D'Oyley  seemed  to  hesitate  a  little. 
They  were  rather  awkwardly  placed ; — no 
one  would  suppose  them  earnestly  anxious 
about  her.  Lady  Hemshaw  might  take  their 
inquiries  as  an  insult  ; — he  asked  Lord 
Bevis  for  his  opinion. 

Lord  Bevis  turned  round,  and  met  the 
eager,  breathless  gaze  of  Constance. 

"  You  know  I  must  do  something,"  she 
said.  ''  I  am  not  going  to  sit  still,  thinking 
that  she  is  placed  alone  in  such  dreadful 
circumstances.  I  would  go  down  to  her 
myself,  if  I  believed  it ;  I  would  not  wait  to 
see  the  sky  fall,  or  Lady  Hernshaw  relent 
— ^which  would  be  the  same  thing." 

"  It  is  not  in  your  nature,"  he  replied. 
*^  I  am  well  aware  that  you  must  act.  I 
think  you  had  better  write  to  Lady  Hern- 
shaw a  mere  letter  of  inquiry  about  her 
daughter ;  you  would  be  justified  by  your 
previous   acquaintance  in  doing   this,  al- 
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though  the  way  in  which  it  tenninated 
would  seem  to  have  put  aa  end  to  your 
interest  in  her  well-being." 

Constance  wrote  as  it  was  agreed.  She 
hoped  Lady  Hemshaw  would  excuse  the 
trouble  to  which  she  put  her,  in  earnestly 
requesting  to  know  how  Mrs.  Forde  sup- 
ported the  afflicting  trial  through  which  she 
had  lately  passed. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Constance 
or  Mary  was  most  desirous  to  know  what 
Lord  Bevis  thought  upon  the  subject  that 
engrossed  them  all ;  but  he  made  no  allu- 
sion to  it ;  he  went  on  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  a  common  habit  of  his, 
and  reading  sometimes  aloud,  sometimes 
to  himself,  from  a  volume  of  the  Faery 
Queene. 

'^  Oh,  read  on !  read  out  that  delicate 
description  of  Britomart,"  cried  Mary; 
**  and  confess,  every  body,  that  she  ex- 
ceeds every  other  heroine  ever  shadowed 
from  the  dreaming  brain  of  poet  or  painter." 

^'You  mean  of  course,  that  we  under* 
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stand  by  a  heroine  a  species  of  Ama,zon/' 
said  Lord  Bevis, ''  for  if  you  place  her  in 
competition  with  the  divine  Desdemona,  or 
the  peerless  Imogen*' — 

'*  True,"  interrupted  Mary,  **  you  men 
donH  allow  any  interference  on  our  part 
with  sword  or  lance.  I  was  contrasting  her 
in  my  own  mind  with  Tasso's  Clorinda,  and 
thinking  how  very  much  more  loveable, 
waa  the  creation  of  our  exquisite  Spenser." 

"But  surely,"  said  Lord  Bevis,  "you 
allow  the  death  of  Clorinda,  both  in  the 
wording  and  circumstances,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  touching  passages 
in  poetry.  Non  mori  gict — you  recollect 
the  lines." 

"  I  agree  to  that,"  replied  Mary ;  "  but 
the  magnificence  of  Clorinda,  and  she  is 
a  very  dazzling  vision,  is  not  equalled  by 
the  transcendant  purity  of  Britonart.  Her 
dignity,  her  resolute  heart,  her  delicate 
beauty ;  and  above  all,  the  most  feminine, 
most  ideal,  most  airy  portrait  of  her  gentle 

VOL.    III.  c 
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love,  make  her  to  my  mind  the  sweetest 
image  of  celestial  womanhood  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction,  though  altogether,  my  dear 
Constance,  a  person  not  admired  by  the 
gentlemen  :  for  a  very  clever  writer  of  the 
other  sex  has  observed  that  the  ladies 
most  in  favour  with  men,  are  those  who 
make  themselves  most  eminently  disagree- 
able to  women." 

'*  He  who  would  endeavour  to  draw 
your  character,  Miss  Hilton,"  said  Lord 
Be  vis,  *'  would  find  no  easy  task  to  per- 
form." 

"  But  that  would  be  a  jest,"  said  Mary 
laughing,  "  to  the  toil  of  the  poor  artist 
who  should  be  set  to  represent  my  face. 
I  shall  never  forget  Rochard,  my  dear 
Constance,  when  I  went  with  £ustace  to 
sit  to  him — he  did  look  so  deplorably 
puzzled !  He  made  a  tolerable  thing  of 
Eustace,  the  miniature,  you  know,  which 
Miss  Meredith  adored  so  much  ;  but  I 
made  papa  lock  up  mine,  and  thus  spared 
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my  vanity  the  sight  of  so  doleful  a  coun- 
tenance." 

**  Oh !  make  him  draw  your  cha- 
racter!''  exclaimed  Constance  pointing  to 
Lord  Bevis. 

"It  is  not  fair,"  returned  Mary. 
'^People  don't  like  to  be  forced  to  speak 
unpleasant  truths." 

'*  No,"  said  Lord  Bevis  ;  **  though  some 
people  enjoy  exceedingly  to  speak  them 
without  compulsion." 

"  The  craniologists,"  said  Mary,  "  will 
tell  you  that  you  possess,  and  cultivate 
every  vice  under  Heaven,  with  a  degree 
of  coolness  that  the  keenest  ill-nature 
cannot  always  bestow." 

"  But,"  said  Constance,  "  I  must  have 
you  tell  me  about  Britonart's  love ;  you, 
who  are  almost  an  unbeliever  in  such 
matters,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
call  a  becoming  affection  for  a  lady  to 
encourage." 

Lord  Bevis  looked  at  Miss  Hilton,  as 

c  2 
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Constance  spoke;  and  she  fonded  as  he 
passed  her,  (he  was  still  pacing  the  room,) 
that  he  touched  her  hand.    This  was  the 
first  idea  she  entertained  of  their  having 
any  particular  regard  for  each  other,  and 
she  was  delighted  heyond  measure.      In 
the  course  of  the  morning  Captain  Bohun 
called.     He,  like  Lord  Bevis,   made  no 
allusion  to  the  subject  that  was  uppermost 
in  all  their  thoughts.    Constance  wondered 
whether    they    were   really   as    devoid  of 
curiosity  as  they  seemed  to  be.     However, 
the  conversation   became  general  and  in- 
teresting,   and    the    very    rainy  morning 
passed  quickly.     There  were  books  to  be 
discussed,     and  prints    to   be    looked   at, 
and   silks    to   be   tangled,    as    Constance 
told  Lord  Bevis,  as  well  as  new  music  to 
be  tried. 

'*  And  poor  Mary  is  sitting  watching  the 
clouds  all  this  time,"  said  Constance,  ^'  in 
the  vain  hope  that  she  will  be  able  to  ride 
this  evening.  Come  away  from  the  window. 
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Mary  ;  don't  torment  yourself  with  looking 
at  that  leaden  sky." 

"The  clouds  are  floating,"  said  Lord 
Bevis  ;  "  it  will  clear  up  at  sunset." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Mary. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  ride,  Miss 
D'Oyley  ?"  asked  Captain  Bohun. 

"  If  the  evening  prove  fine.  I  don't 
mean,  like  Mary,  to  gallop  through  a 
Scotch  mist." 

"  You  don't  know  the  pleasure  of  it ;" 
said  Mary. 

"  If  you  wore  curls,  you  would  at,  least 
acknowledge  the  inconvenience,"  returned 
Constance.  "  But  you  are  such  a  desperate 
horsewoman  !" 

"  You  are  improving,  Miss  D'Oyley," 
said  Lford  Bevis. 

"Oh,  now !  don't  patronise  me !"  ex- 
claimed Constance.  "  How  I  do  wish  I 
could  find  anybody  who  would  praise  me 
thoroughly !  The  idea  of  anybody  wanting 
to  improve !" 


"  JNo  ;  because 
he  says,"  slie  re| 
his  speeches  into 
young  woman,'  } 
common  sort  of  be 
lather  to  boast  of 
you   a  very  prett 
fore  I  am  your  ] 
mand.'" 
"  Till  death  ?'• 
"No I"  rephed 
riage." 

"That  is,  if  p( 
period,  is  it  not  ?" 
"  Much  more," 
Jng.     "But  then, 
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"  He  will  be  here  presently,"  said  Ix)rd 
Be  vis. 

•*  Never  believe  it,"  returned  Constance. 
"He  will  not  trust  his  precious  person 
through  the  rain,  because  he  is  quite 
sure,  that  at  any  moment  I  shall  be 
ready  to  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  that 
cross-barred  coat  of  arms  he  is  so  proud 
of.'' 

"  Fancy  quartering  your  bezants  and 
banners  upon  that  lattice  work  of  his !" 
said  Mary  laughing. 

'^  No,  after  all,  we  should  not  jest  about 
it,"  said  Constance ;  "  because  when  a 
man  asks  for  your  property,  he  does  you 
a  great  favour;  and  as  to  Sir  Morgan, 
he  has  not  done  that  yet,  and  most  likely 
never  will." 

Captain  Bohun  did  not  seem  at  all 
embarrassed  by  the  terms  upon  which 
he  found  Constance  and  Lord  Bevis. 
Whether  he  understood  them  rightly,  or 
whether  it  was  no  longer  an  object  of 
interest  to  him,   how  Constance  felt  to- 
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wrards  others,  she  could  not  tell.  He 
certainly  remained  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could  for  a  morning  visit,  and  certainly 
she  thought,  contributed  very  much  to  its 
pleasure.  As  he  rose  to  take  leave,  he  said 
that  the  rain  prevented  Lady  Bohun  from 
calling  to  inquire  after  Constance,  and  she 
deputed  him  to  express  her  good  wishes 
and  anxiety  for  her  recovery. 

*' Thank  you,''  said  Constance  lodg- 
ing up  at  him  in  some  wonder;  "pray 
tell  Lady  Bohun  I  am  quite  well/' 

'^My  cousin's  headache  has  left  her 
entirely,"  said  Mary. 

''  I  saw  some  bad  news  suddenly," 
returned  Constance  in  a  steady  voice. 
*'  Lady  Bohun  may  know  that  I  did. 
But  the  bad  news  might  have  been  a 
great  deal  worse."  She  said  the  last  few 
words  as  if  to  herself. 

**  Oh !   Constance,"    said  Mary,   **  (the 
old  story  1)  you  will  never  be  a  woman  c 
the  world !" 

Captain  Bohun  said  nothing  that  coi 
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be  interpreted  by  Constance  into  any  ex- 
pression of  feeling  or  regard ;  but  the  look 
he  gave  her  as  he  took  his  leave,  made  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  had  ceased  to 
care  for  her. 


c  3 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fiedr  as  fickle. 
Mild  as  a  dove«  but  neither  true  nor  trusty. 

8HAK8PEARE. 

A  mother  said  you  ?     I  forgot  your  claim 
To  her  obedience,  as  you  left  undone 
Your  task  of  love,  of  warning,  of  control, 
Your  high  and  difficult  mission,  all  undone. 

ANON. 

"  And  what  does  Eustace  say  ?"  asked 
Constance  as  she  leaned  against  the  win- 
dow, and  knew  hy  the  singular  scribble  of 
the  letter  Miss  Hilton  held  in  her  hand 
that  it  was  from  her  brother. 

**  Says — oh  !  that  he  cannot  come,"  re- 
plied Mary. 

"Does  he  condescend   to   give   a  rea- 
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son   for  the   impossibility?'*    asked   Con- 
stance. 

"  Not  any.  Is  it  not  singular,  my  dear 
Constance,"  said  Mary  after  a  pause,  "  that 
a  girl  without  a  single  merit,  by  the  force 
of  simple  flattery,  broad  flattery,  such  as  a 
woman  would  shrink  from  with  disgust, 
should  be  able  thus  to  achieve  her  ends  ? 

"It  is  strange,'*  said  Constance ;  "  and 
Captain  Bohun  thinks  him  very  shrewd." 

"So  he  is,  remarkably,"  replied  Mary; 
"but  show  me  the  man,  Constance,  who 
is  shrewd  where  his  own  vanity  is  con- 
cerned !  All  the  blindness  of  love,  which 
is  a  fable ;  and  of  selfishness,  which  is  a 
disease ;  and  of  folly,  which  is  a  fault ; 
and  all  the  physical  blindnesses  which  are 
attacked  by  the  faculty,  fall  short  of  the 
enormous  blindness  engendered  by  a  man's 
vanity." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  dear,"  began 
Constance. 

"  No,   don't  be,"    returned  Mary ;    "  I 
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alwajrs  thought  he  woald  marry  some  ihp 
ferior  person.  Like  most  men  of  his 
capacity  and  habits,  he  woold  be  horror- 
struck  at  the  idea  of  a  woman  pnasnssing 
any  useful  or  noble  qualities.  She  must 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  Mahomadan  ia 
point  of  education,  except,  that  inatead  of 
the  modest  seclusion  imposed  ufoa  fhe 
women  of  that  persuasion,  she  should  be 
exposed  to  the  impertinent  and  calculating 
scrutiny  of  as  many  men  as  can  conve- 
niently be  brought  together  on  every  oc> 
casion." 

Constance  laughed  at  this  description; 
and  Mary  went  on. 

"  Although,  Constance,"  said  Mary,  "  if 
you  had  been  less  honest  and  less  odd, 
I  believe  you  might  have  bestowed  on  him 
a  worthy  wife  without  his  consent.  He 
would  have  taken  you,  not  far  your  virtues 
indeed,  but  in  despite  of  them,  as  is  the 
case  I  do  think  whenever  a  good  woman 
marries.      Yes,  it  is  very  pretty  in  you 
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to  disclaim  it ;  I  only  know  that  Eustace 
said  to  me  in  a  very  doleful  manner  the 
day  hefore  he  left  Hillsted,  ^  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  Constance  would  have  me,  if  I 
were  to  ask  her  even/  ** 

Constance  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  remarkable  penetration  her  cousin  had 
evinced  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  ;  but 
she  disclaimed,  more  vehemently  than  be- 
fore, all  chance  on  her  part  of  coming  in  for 
a  share  of  his  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands. 

As  the  matter  is  not  of  much  importance, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Eustace  Hilton  for  Miss 
Meredith  went  on  in  the  usual  way.  She 
was  a  nice  girl,  and  a  fine  creature,  and  a 
lovely  woman,  and  an  angel  in  due  pro- 
gression !  She  worked  him  a  cigar  case, 
and  he  gave  her  a  bracelet,  and  then 
wrote  an  incoherent  letter  to  his  father 
to  beg  his  consent  to  their  marriage.  The 
consent  his  father  flatly  refused;  and  as 
that  involved  the  probable  refusal  of  certain 
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needful  sums  of  money,  it  was  rather  more 
condoBive  than  it  might  otherwise  ImftB 
been.  There  was  a  litUe  talk  about  oon* 
stancy  between  the  yonng  people, 
then,  there  came  to  the  hooae  whtere 


Meredith  was  staying,  a  very  silly  lords- 4 
who  was  richer  than  Eustace  was 
likely  to  be.     Miss  Meredith 
her   flattery  and  affections   to   the 
comer,  and  explained  to  Eustace  that 
should  ever  be  wretched  without  his  fiither'a 
consent  to  their  engagement,  and  that  sh^ 
felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  break  it  off. 
This  assurance  was  supported  by  the  sight 
of  another  cigar-case  which  she  was  em- 
broidering for  the  young  lord.    For  three 
whole  days  Eustace  was  very  uncomfort- 
able.    He  ate  and  drank  much  more  than 
usual  at  dinner,  rode  a  fine  horse  almost 
to  pieces,  and  filled  up  his  leisure  moments 
by  abusing  his  servants.    These  salutary 
methods    dissipated  his    vexation  in  du 
time;  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  fall 
love  with  the  next  amiable  young  la 
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who  might  cross  his  path.  Miss  Mere- 
dith did  not  succeed  with  the  rich  lord; 
but  perseverance  is  generally  rewarded 
sooner  or  later;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  between  the  years  of  twenty  and  forty 
her  efforts  were  crowned  with  some  sort  of 

a  husband. 

*  «  «  « 

And  many  days  passed  on,  without 
bringing  any  answer  to  the  appeal  which 
Constance  had  addressed  to  Lady  Hern- 
shaw.  They  did  not,  however,  pass  so 
slowly  or  so  anxiously  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Captain  Bohun  was  con- 
stantly in  her  society,  and  she  did  not 
conceal  from  herself  that  he  contributed 
to  her  happiness.  He  never  spoke  of 
the  subject  that  occupied  her  ;  but  he 
rode  every  day  to  the  post  town  to 
bring  her  letters,  a  Uttle  earlier  than 
she  would  have  received  them  by  the 
hands  of  the  village  postman.  But  for 
this  attention,  she  might  have  thought 
he  had  forgotten  the  name  or  the  position 


to  obtain  her  i 
thought  that  he 
friendly  terms  wi 
waa  the  extent  oi 
met  her  constant! 
and  promoted  eve: 
that  was  likely  to 
together. 

One  morning,  in 
handed,  for  Consi 
was  not  burdened 
pondence,  Captain 
packet  of  unusual 
certain  hesitation  h 
it,  (for  he  well  ki 
that   made    Tnnofor 
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that  Miss  D'Oyley  should  have  waited  so 
long  for  tidings  of  Mrs.  Forde ;  but  the 
delay  was  owing  to  Lady  Hernshaw's  ab- 
sence from  home.  She  encloses  all  the 
letters  she  has  received  from  Mrs.  Forde, 
as  the  best  information  in  her  power  to 
afford  to  Miss  D'Oyley's  obliging  in- 
quries." 

"  And  this  was  the  mother  of  Isabel !" 

Constance  shocked  and  startled,  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  could  command  her  voice,  gave  Lady 
Hernshaw's  letter  to  Captain  Bohun  to 
read. 

"  Could  you  believe  it  ?"  she  said. 

"  Very  easily  of  Lady  Hernshaw,"  he 
replied.  **  But  I  am  very  deeply  grieved 
to  see  you  so  much  distressed." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  me;  think  of  Isabel  1" 
said  Constance  in  her  usual  straightfor- 
ward manner ;  and  half  blinded  by  her  tears 
she  perused  one  letter  after  another :  one 
earnest  entreaty  for  a  mother's  presence. 


iiujjKiess,  more  ; 

I'ormed  to  strugirl 

To  say  that  Co 

a  term  that  woulc 

of  her  feelings.     ^ 

nature  was  arouse 

the  unnatural  con 

be  supposed  to  eu 

without  resenre.  1 

she  caught  up  the 

and  ran  with  them 

Captain  Bohun 

not  Being  to  go,  ai 

how  to  stay. 

Presently  Miss 
knew  the  contents  i 
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very  worthy  of  the  mother.  As  for  him,  not 
a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  thank  Heaven 
for  the  escape  he  had  had  1 

"  And  yet,'*  said  Mary,  **  from  the  tone 
of  resentment  in  which  you  always  speak 
of  her,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  you  never 
loved  her,  or,  that  you  love  her  still." 

Whatever  truth  this  remark  might  con- 
tain, it  was  clear  that  Captain  Bobun  was 
annoyed  by  it.  He  made  no  reply,  and 
took  up  a  book  as  if  to  conceal  some  em- 
barrassment. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Mary,  after  a  pause, 
**  one  Constance  is  worth  a  thousand 
Isabels." 

She  spoke  unconsciously,  and  was  sorry 
the  moment  afterwards  that  she  had  said 
any  thing  so  marked. 

"  A  thousand  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Bo- 
hun  throwing  his  book  on  the  table,  ^'  she 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful  piece  of 
nature  ever  created  !" 

At  this  moment  her  quick  footstep  was 
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beaord  scroes  the  hall,  and  Constance  enter- 
ed in  great  haste. 

"Itiflall  settled,  Mary,"  she  cried,  "I 
am  going  down  to  Isabel  directly :  papa 
Bays  I  may.  Captain  Bohun,  don't  go 
away,  you  cannot  be  quite  without  interest 
in  the  matter.  You  will  be  glad  to  know, 
that  Isabd  is  not  wholly  deserted." 

"  I  cannot  want  interest  in  any  thing 
that  concerns  you, ' '  returned  Captain 
Bohun. 

"  And,  Iiord  Bevis,"  said  Constance  tam- 
ing as  he  entered  ;  "  upon  my  word  I  take 
it  very  unkind  of  you  never  to  say  a  word 
for  me  when  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  gcnng, 
and  a  syllable  from  you  would  have  settled 
it ;  papa  thinks  so  much  of  your  opinion. 
But  it  does  not  matter,  I  go  at  last." 

"  As  I  could  not  offer  to  escort  yon," 
said  Lord  Bevis,  "  I  thought  it  better  tt 
be  quiet." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  will  not  ran  awr 
and  leave  papa,  just  because  I  am  bringi 
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home   Isabel ;  for  I   will  bring  her,"  said 
Constance. 

"  I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  leave 
this  place/'  returned  Lord  Be  vis,  without 
raising  his  head  from  the  book  that  lay 
before  him. 

**  And  you  mean  to  bring  this  lady  to 
your  house !"  said  Captain  Bohun.  '*  I 
may,  without  offending  you,  say  that  she  has 
once  disturbed  its  peace  ;  is  it  just  to  your- 
self to  incur  a  second  risk?'* 

"  I  do  not  bring  her  to  live  with  me 
always,"  returned  Constance  :  '*  that  might 
please  none  of  us  ;  but  she  shall  have  the 
shelter  of  my  roof  until  she  finds  one  of  her 
own.  She  was  my  friend,  and  I  part  very 
slowly  from  such  ties.  I  do  not  know  how 
she  can  injure  me  now ;  but  there  are  bet- 
ter things  than  happiness,  even  in  this 
world." 

**  And  who  goes  with  you  ?"  asked  Lord 
Be  vis. 

"  You  may  well  ask.  Mamma  could  not, 
and  I  would  not  let  papa,  now  that  quiet  is 
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rather  than  ornamental  ?  Whereas  if  you 
listen  to  the  married  ladies  retailing  all  the 
witty  rubhish  of  their  darlings,  or  fighting 
their  way  over  again  through  all  their  ail- 
ments/ it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  well 
informed  single  woman  is  far  more  fitted  to 
play  her  part  in  society  than  those  favoured 
beings  called  wives." 

"  My  evidence  would  go  for  nothing," 
said  Mary  smiling  ;  **  your's,  my  dear  Con- 
stance,  may  do  them  some  good." 

'*  We  have  been  praising  you,  Mrs. 
Agatha,  to  the  very  echo,"  said  Lord 
Be  vis. 

**  Many  thanks  ;"  said  Mrs.  Agatha. 
"  Now  my  dear,  are  you  ready  ?" 

**The  very  quickest  and  the  very  kind- 
est  creature  in  the  world  !"  exclaimed  Con- 
stance. ^'  I  will  only  make  my  adieus  to 
papa  and  mamma,  and  lose  no  more  time." 

Their  journey  passed  without  anything 
worthy  of  comment.  Mrs.  Agatha  was  an 
intelligent    and   conversable    person,    and 
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same  with  regard  to  character,  as  with  the 
physical  powers  :  years  which  bring  so 
many  burdens  to  the  body,  bring  strength  or 
weakness  to  the  soul  accordingly  as  they 
have  been  used.  And  though  I  believe  the 
love  of  virtue  grows,  yet  patience  grows  with 
it,  and  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  our  na- 
ture are  more  gently  regarded  than  in  the 
impatient  and  disdainful  spirit  of  youth." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Constance  after 
a  pause,  '^  that  Mary  and  Lord  Bevis  are 
becoming  very  great  friends  ?" 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  think  so,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Agatha,  "  for  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  select  a  wife  with  so  much 
reasonable  chance  of  happiness.  He  has 
seen  nothing  of  the  world,  and  does  not 
wish  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  it.  Miss 
Hilton  has  seen  too  much;  and  is  more 
willing  to  relinquish  society  than  he  could 
expect  any  woman  of  her  age  and  advan- 
tages to  be.  For  you,  my  dear,  when  first 
I    became    acquainted    with   you   both,  I 

VOL.    III.  D 
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father  wished  the  match.  But  you  have 
and  ought  to  have,  the  ¥rorld  before  you ; 
you  should  not  become  the  wife  of  a 
recluse.  You  must  find  some  man  upon 
whose  character  you  can  rely,  and  whose 
tranquillity  of  temper  would  be  a  relief  to 
your  more  animated  spirits." 

Constance  laughed,  but  turned  her  head 
from  her  companion.  She  could  not  fail  to 
realise  her  description. 

There  is  something  pleasant  and  exciting 
to  your  novice  in  travelling,  in  coming  to 
an  inn  at  the  end  of  a  journey.  Something 
in  the  strange  room  and  hasty  meal,  and 
the  glimpse  into  the  street,  or  the  half 
cultivated  garden,  possesses  a  charm  to 
those  who  have  not  shared  very  largely  in 
the  stimulus  of  novelty. 

Constance  enjoyed  it  all.  She  thought 
the  tea  service  pretty,  and  the  balcony  filled 
with  fresh  though  common  flowers,  delight- 
ful. She  could  sit  upon  the  sill  of  the 
French  window,  so  completely  screened  by 
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the  tall  myrtles  and  geraniums,  that  there 
was  nothing  shocking  in  her  position.  It 
enabled  her  to  look  into  the  broad  street 
and  watch  the  lamps  slowly  kindled,  and 
the  glitter  of  the  lighted  shops,  and  the 
quick  moving  carriages  and  foot-passengers. 
As  she  was  passing  the  time  in  this  man- 
ner, she  was  not  a  little  startled  to  see 
Captain  Bohun  quietly  walking  up  the 
the  street  in  the  direction  of  her  hotel. 
She.  certainly  thought  at  first  that  her  eyes 
had  deceived  her,  but  as  he  passed  lamp  after 
lamp,  revealing  distinctly  his  very  features, 
she  became,  certain  that  whatever  cause  had 
brought  him  to  Southampton,  there  he  was. 
She  turned  very  pale ;  but  there  was  no 
light  in  the  room  to  betray  her  change  of 
complexion,  and  Mrs.  Agatha  went  on 
gently  discoursing  as  if  her  listener's  soul 
'was  absorbed  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
clock  which  Constance  had  presented  to 
the  village  school,  and  which  lost  ten 
minutes  a  day,  until  the  nephew  of  the 
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to  see  her,  (Constance  was  sure  of  that,) 
yet  the  moment  she  was  free,  he  hastened 
to  breathe  the  air  that  surrounded  her,  and 
to  watch,  though  at  a  distance,  over  her 
welfare.  His  hesitation  in  naming  her,  his 
resentment  when  the  subject  was  entered 
upon,  were  so  many  signs  of  an  attachment 
which  his  reason  reproved,  but  which  his 
heart  could  not  forget.  She  could  ascribe  no 
blame  to  him  at  any  rate  !  His  conduct  to 
her  had  been  marked  by  no  injustice,  no 
duplicity ;  his  offer  had  been  distinctly  re- 
jected, and  he  was  free  to  select  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  to  meet  for  the  future. 
She  had  begun,  just  a  little,  to  mistake 
them  ;  but  she  understood  him  in  time  :  she 
could  now  meet  and  part  as  strangers 
should,  yet  she  could  not  avoid  musing  on 
his  repeated  warning.  Isabel,  she  felt,  was 
again  to  disturb  her  peace  ;  yet  not  for  that 
would  she  refrain  from  extending  to  her 
her  warmest  protection  at  a  time  that  she 
was  deserted  by  the  world.    And  so  dream- 
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ing  of  the  past  and  the  fatnre,  she  sit 
till  it  was  time  to  retire  for  the  night, 
while  Mrs.  Agatha  who  guessed  that  Iter 
thoughts  were  painfully  wandering,  took 
good  care  not  to  disturb  her 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ay  Jovino ! 
Ay  amigo !  ay  de  mi !  Tu  solo  a  un  triste, 
Leal,  confidente  en  su  miseria  eztrema, 
Eres  salud  y  suspirado  puerto. 
En  tu  fiel  seno  de  bontad  dechado 
Mil  infelices  Ugrimas  ae  vierten 
Y  nuB  querellas  sin  temor,  piadoso 
Las  oye  y  mezda  con  mi  Uanto  el  tuyo. 

D.   JUAN   MBLXNDBZ   VALO£S. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  impatience  that 
Constance  waited  Mrs.  Agatha's  return 
from  the  hotel  where  Mrs.  Forde  was 
staying.  She  came  hack  looking  tired 
and  distressed ;  hut  she  did  not  for  that 
reason  withhold  her  tidings,  like  Juliet's 
nurse  of  famous  memory.  Mrs.  Forde 
was,  she  said,  extremely  weak — ^very  much 
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agitated,  but  most  thankful  to  hear  that 
Constance  had  come  to  her  assistance. 
She  could  hardly  believe  it  at  first,  and 
was  penetrated  with  gratitude  when  sbe 
became  convinced  that  it  was  the  case.  She 
had  been  very  ill,  indeed  for  some  days 
her  life  had  been  despaired  of ;  but  she 
was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  return 
at  once  with  Constance.  She  appeared 
to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  state  of  her 
pecuniary  affairs ;  and  the  sooner  they 
were  intrusted  to  a  man  of  business  the 
better,  Mrs.  Agatha  thought,  that  she 
might  know  what  she  had  to  depend  upon— 
suspense  being  the  worst  of  all  evils. 

"And  you  know,  Mrs.  Agatha,"  said 
Constance ;  **  I  brought  money  with  me, 
so  that  she  might  have  no  difficulty  on 
that  score  in  leaving  the  place  direct- 
ly." 

"  Yes  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Agatha, 
'*  she  will  be  better  for  leaving  the  place. 
It  has  become  terrible  to  her,  and  the 
daily    imcertainty    she    has    suffered    has 
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made  it  worse.  1  never  saw  a  person  less 
fitted  to  combat  the  ills  of  life.  She  had 
formed  no  plan,  anticipated  no  future  ; 
but  sat  down  in  a  chaos  of  misery,  to  be 
relieved,  or  to  die — as  it  might  happen." 

"  The  result  of  a  false  education  !"  said 
Constance ;  **  but,  dear  Mrs.  Agatha,  did 
you  tell  her  all  about  Leyton  ?" 

No,  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of 
her  interview,  Mrs.  Agatha  had  entered 
into  no  relation  of  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  her  friend's  fortunes. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that 
her  visit  should  follow  fast  upon  the  pre- 
paratory one  paid  to  Isabel  by  Mrs.  Agatha, 
so  the  above  account  was  hardly  concluded 
before  she  was  dressed,  and  on  her  way. 

She  traversed  the  few  streets  she  had 
to  pass  with  such  a  rapid  step,  that  Mrs. 
Agatha  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  her  ; 
but  when  she  found  herself  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  she  paused  for  breath  as  much 
from  her  overwrought  feelings  as  from  the 
haste   she  had  made.      She   heard    Mrs. 
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Agatha  ask  for  Mrs.  Forde,  she  fdlbwed 
mechanically  the  waiter  who  showed  them 
through  the  straggling  passages ;  and  when 
at  length  he  stopped  and  threw  open  i 
door,  she  took  courage,  entered  saddaslyi 
and  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  her 
friend. 

The  room  was  shabby  and  melancholyi 
with  a  garish  red  paper  that  looked  hot 
and  angry  in  the  noon  of  a  summer's  son, 
a  forlorn  abode  for  the  solitary  and  beau- 
tiful creature  who  lay,  in  the  utmost  state 
of  exhaustion  and  weakness,  upon  a 
clumsy  black  horse-hair  sofa  opposite  the 
door. 

To  have  seen  her  in  one  of  the  wretched 
hovels  painted  by  Crabbe,  would  have 
been  less  repugnant  to  her  graceful  nature, 
than  when  surrounded  by  the  vulgar  and 
dreary  discomfort  of  a  second-rate  inn. 

Constance  was  prepared,  by  all  Mrs. 
Agatha  had  told  her,  to  find  a  great  altera- 
tion in  Isabel ;  but  she  was  not  prepared 
for  the  devastation  which  her  violent  and 
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sudden  grief  had  wrought  upon  her  pounte- 
nance. 

She  was  not  so  very  much  wasted ;  and 
but  for  the  colourless  cheek ,  was  not 
whiter  than  the  marble  paleness  of  com- 
plexiou  habitual  to  her.  It  was  in  the 
languid  half-lifeless  expression  of  her  eye 
and  form  that  the  change  lay. 

Isabel  did  not  rise  from  the  sofa,  but 
held  out  her  hand  and  said  in  a  faint  voice : 
*'  Constance,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  meet 
you,  but  for  all  this  misery — " 

Her  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  but  she 
did  not  shed  a  tear.  Constance  was  in  a 
moment  by  her  side,  clasping  her  to  her 
breast  and  weeping  passionately.  They 
were  reconciled — they  were  friends  again. 
There  was  no  need  of  words  to  express 
and  explain  the  feelings  of  their  hearts. 
Constance  had  long  forgiven  the  past,  and 
as  she  looked  upon  the  fragile  creature 
who  lay  half  senseless  in  her  arms,  she 
renewed  her  silent  resolve  that  she  would 
shelter  and  protect  her  as  warmly  as  if  no 
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complete  exhaustion  that  she  seemed  to 
have  no  curiosity  about  anything.  Mrs. 
Agatha  made  the  tea  and  distributed  the 
refreshments  to  her  young  charges  in 
perfect  silence.  She  was  an  admirable 
companion,  for  she  possessed  a  ready 
sympathy  for  the  moods  of  others,  which 
is  one  of  the  rarest  virtues  to  be  met  with 
on  this  side  of  Heaven. 

She  insisted  on  their  going  to  bed  very 
early,  and  would  not  allow  Constance  to 
stay  and  talk  with  her,  as  she  had  a  great 
inclination  to  do. 

They  began  their  journey  rather  late 
the  next  morning,  on  Mrs.  Forde's  account ; 
and  performed  it  in  the  same  quiet  man- 
ner. Isabel,  leaning  her  head  on  her 
friend's  shoulder,  sat  tranquil  to  all  ap- 
pearance, but  quite  silent;  content  to 
stop  for  rest  or  refreshment  where  Con- 
stance  desired  it,  but  asking  nothing,  and 
rarely  lifting  her  eyes  to  observe  any  pass- 
ing object. 
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She  never  seemed  to  notice  the  hanS^ 
some   carriage    they    were    travelling    in, 
although  she  might  have  recollected  that 
the  D'Oyleys  never  had  possessed  such  au 
appendage  in  their  hves. 

They  were  to  reach  Leyton  late  id  the 
evening,  and  for  a  summer's  night  it  was 
unusually  dark.  Isabel  noticed  nothing  as 
the  lodge-gates  were  thrown  open,  and  thev 
wound  up  the  majestic  avenue. 

Constance  fell  her  heart  beat  faster  and 
faster  as  they  neared  the  house  ;  she  could 
scarcely  define  her  feelings.  I  believe  they 
■were  not  altogether  free  from  the  image  of 
Captain  Bohun.  Edgar's  voice  was  the 
first  sound  that  welcomed  her  home. 

"  Here  they  are  !  I  knew  it.  Didn't  I 
say  so,  papa  ?"  he  cried  running  down  the 
steps,  as  the  carriage  drew  close  up  to  the 
door,  "There's  Constance  1 — take  care,  dear, 
of  the  step — here's  my  arm !" 

"  It  is  so  dark,  Edgar  dear,"  said  Con- 
stance, "  that  I  cannot  see  you  at  all." 
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There  were  tears  in  her  voice,  to  use 
a  French  expression,  but  she  spoke  cheer- 
fuUy. 

Lord  Bevis  came  down  the  steps  in 
silence  and  offered  her  his  arm. 

"  And  you,  are  you  well  ?"  said  she, "  but 
pray  take  care  of  dear  Isabel,  she  is  wearied 
to  death." 

She  conducted  Isabel,  with  the  assistance 
of  Lord  Bevis,  into  the  hall;  and  hastily 
receiving  the  welcome  of  her  father  and 
mother,  insisted  on  taking  her  friend  up  at 
once  to  the  room  prepared  for  her. 

^'  She  is  so  very  tired,  mamma,"  she 
urged,  taking  Isabel  from  Mrs.  D'Oyley's 
gentle  embrace.  ''  Please  to  give  me  that 
candle,  Lord  Bevis." 

Isabel,  who  was  leaning  heavily  on  Con- 
stance, started  at  the  name,  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  his. 

He  was  standing  much  a^  when  she  saw 
him  first,  with  a  large  cloak  thrown  across 
his  shoulder  in  the  Spanish  manner,  as  pale 
98  agitated,  and  gazing  on  her  as  earnestly. 
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We  will  have  a  long  and  quiet  talk  as  soon 
as  it  is  good  for  you.  Here,  Lord  Be  vis, 
you  may  take  this  cumbrous  cardinal  of 
mine,  which  is  only  in  the  way  of  my  help- 
ing  Isabel,  and  take  care  to  give  Mrs. 
Agatha  some  tea  before  I  come  down  stairs  ; 
if  anybody  waits  for  me,  I  will  never  forgive 
them." 

As  she  spoke,  she  led  Isabel  gently  up 
stairs,  and  insisted  on  helping  her  to  un- 
dress. She  brought  her,  with  her  own 
hands,  such  refreshments  as  she  could  pre- 
vail on  her  to  take,  and  sat  beside  her  with 
the  intention  of  watching  her  until  she  fell 
asleep. 

**  You  will  not  let  me  ask  you  any  ques- 
tions,*' said  Isabel,  ''until  to-morrow  ;  but 
I  cannot  think  how  it  all  is.  Lord  Bevis 
here,  and  your  blush,  Constance,  ah !  he 
will  be  very  happy  !'* 

"  1  hope  he  will,  dear  Isabel,"  said  Con- 
stance  ;  *'  but  I  have  no  intention  of  making 
him  so.  This  house  is  mine,  and  most 
glad  I  am  to  welcome  you  to  it,  as  heartily, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Love,  controller  of  all  hearts  and  eyes, 

Awakener  of  new  wills,  and  slumbering  sympathies. 

CRABBB. 

In  fiEdth  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 
But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise. 

BHAKSFKABB. 

How  can  it  ?  Oh !  how  can  love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vexed  with  watching  and  with  tears ! 

IBID. 

When  Constance  retired  for  the  night, 
her  cousin  Mary  followed  her  into  her 
room.  The  cousins  embraced  each  other, 
and  then  Mary  addressed  to  her  some 
common  place  inquiries  respecting  her 
journey  and  some  more  particular  ones 
concerning  Mrs.  Forde. 
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*'  You  have  done  a  very  generous  thing 
without  knowing  it,  dear  Constance,"  said 
Mary,  taking  her  seat  in  one  of  the  arm 
chairs  by  the  fire-place ;  **  you  remind  me  of 
good  M.  Jourdan's  profound  unconscious- 
ness of  his  prosaic  powers.  The  result  of 
your  experiments  I  regret  that  I  cannot  stay 
to  witness,  for  here  is  a  summons  from  papa 
to  proceed  immediately  to  London:  you 
know  his  resolves  are  always  sudden,  and  he 
thinks  I  have  been  absent  from  him  long 
enough."  She  held  out  an  open  letter  as 
she  spoke. 

**  And  I  have  not  a  word  to  say,  much 
as  T  wish  you  here,"  said  Constance  glanc- 
ing over  the  letter,  '*  because  uncle  Hilton 
has  really  spared  you  very  quietly  all  this 
time ;  but  I  should  be  very  glad  of  another 
fortnight ;  and  you  will  miss  Lady  Bohun's 
archery  meeting." 

**  Oh !  I  can  bear  that,"  said  Mary  smiling. 

"  Yes,  I  forget  that  these  festivals  are 
not  so  fresh  to  you  as  to  me,"  replied 
Constance,  "obi  if  you  could  have  staid 
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till  it  is  all  over  with  papa — but  that  I  never 
hoped  y  so  it  is  not  a  disappointment 
exactly." 

"  You  will  be  sure  to  write  to  me  on  the 
very  day,"  said  Mary,  *^  though  I  have  no 
fears ;  it  is  certain  to  succeed,  everything  is 
in  uncle  D'Oyley's  favour :  the  tranquillity 
of  his  mind,  the  repose  of  his  life,  and  a 
certain  active  little  daughter  who  takes 
from  him  all  care  and  responsibility.  Ah  ! 
Constance,  your  fortune  came  at  the  right 
time." 

"  And  he  does  so  enjoy  Lord  Bevis  being 
here?"  said  Constance.  Mary  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  began  examining  the  orna- 
ments on  the  chimney  piece.  She  took  up 
one  Dresden  shepherdess  after  another,  and 
seemed  to  be  inspecting  their  costume  with 
the  most  minute  attention. 

**  I  wonder,"  said  she,  and  then  she  began 
examining  another  shepherdess. 

'*  Yes,  dear,"  said  Constance ;  and  she 
rose  in  her  turn,  and  began  to  turn  over 
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the  china  toys,  as  if  she  bad  never  seen 
them  before. 

"  I  wonder  very  much,"  said  Mary,  "  if 
my  uncle  and  aunt  ever  thought,  that  you 
and  Lord  Bevis,  being  engaged  much  in 
one  common  cause,  attending  on  your 
father,  would  become  attached  to  each 
other." 

"What  they  thought,  I  cannot  say," 
returned  Constance,  "  because  people's 
thoughts  are  so  very  odd  at  times ;  but 
nothing  was  ever  more  improbable.  Why, 
we  became  good  sociable  friends  the  very 
first  day  he  came  down." 

"  Because — "  and  here  Mary  had  recourse 
to  the  chain  of  her  eye-glass,  which  she 
drew  through  her  fingers  for  some  time  in 
profound  silence. 

Talk  of  the  bashfuhiess  with  which  a 
young  girl  reveals  her  love,  what  is  it  to 
the  confusion  of  a  woman,  who  thinks  her- 
self too  old  to  have  any  business  with  such 
feelings  ? 
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Constance  felt  a  little  mischievous— she 
would  not.say  any  thing  to  help  her. 

"  In  fact,  dear/*  said  Mary  suddenly, 
''  when  this  letter  came,  Lord  Bevis  took 
occasion  to  make  me  an  offer,  and  I — ac- 
cepted him." 

*'  Of  course,  dear,"  said  Constance, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  cousin ;  ^^  do 
you  think  T  did  not  expect  it  ?" 

"  He  wished  to  follow  me  at  once  to 
London,"  said  Mary,  "  and  then  return  to 
3rour  father;  hut  I  made  him  understand 
that  he  had  no  husiness  to  think  at  all 
about  me  till  uncle  D'Oyley  was  quite 
recovered;  and  so  that  is  settled.  But  I 
have  many  fears,  many  misgivings." 

"You!  is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Con- 
stance. *'  I  do  not  think  a  woman  can  wish 
for  a  more  sincere,  a  more  amiable  disposi- 
tion than  his ;  and  how  he  ever  came  to 
appreciate  one  so  suitable  to  his  own,  will 
be  my  wonder  to  the  end  of  time,  seeing 
that  people  generally  select  the  very  indi- 
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"  Then  your  uncertainties  come  back 
to  Lord  Bevis  after  all  !**  said  Constance. 

"  I  aui  half  ashamed  of  them,"  replied 
her  cousin ;  **  but  you  know  how  he  loved 
that  fatal  creature;  and  now  she  comes 
among  us  again — this  Isabel — and  you  and 
I — "  and  here  Mary  leaned  her  head  on  the 
mantel-piece,  and  fairly  burst  into  tears. 

"  Courage  then,  Mary,  and  let  him  go  !'* 
exclaimed  Constance,  drawing  herself  up 
to  her  full  height.  *'But  recollect,  that 
her  spells  once  broken  will  never  unite 
again,  at  least  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  really  worth  the  having ;  and  she  poor 
girl — she  is  past  all  art,  in  power,  and  I 
hope  in  will,  now.  Those  who  seek  her 
will  do  so  in  compassion  and  renewed  love 
for  her  beauty  and  helpless  condition  ;  but 
Lord  Bevis  will  not  be  the  man,  and  I  know 
him  better  than  you  do,  take  my  word  for 
it.  So,  that  we  may  not  stay  talking  till 
dawn,  let  me,  if  you  please,  turn  you  out  of 
the  room." 

Mary  could  not  help  smiling. 

VOL.    III.  E 
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''  You  are  undoubtedly  a  heroine,  Con- 
stance/' she  said,  as  she  took  up  her 
candle, ''  and  I  am  so  much  aahamedcrf  my 
folly,  that  I  dare  not  look  you  in  the  &oe; 
but  please  to  recdlect  that  with  all  my 
suitors,  I  have  never  had  a  lover  be* 
fore." 

Constance  was  first  in  the  breakftBt 
room  the  next  morning.  Then  came  Edgar, 
then  followed  Lord  Bevis  in  his  usual  laisser 
aller  manner. 

''  Quite  recovered  from  your  fatigue,  I 
see!"  was  his  remark,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  her. 

•*  Now,  begging  your  pardon,  I  am  par- 
ticularly tired  this  morning,"  replied  Con- 
stance, ''  and  was  expecting  a  little  condo- 
lence from  you." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Lord  Bevis, 
''  but  really  you  ought  not  to  look  so  well, 
if  you  wish  to  excite  compassion." 

"Do  I ?"  said  Constance,  coolly  survey- 
ing herself  in  the  glass.  '*  True,  I  have 
rather  a  provoking  colour,  arising  I  sup- 
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pose,  from  want  of  sleep.  Is  there  any 
news  this  morning  ?  No,  don't,  pray,  hand 
the  paper  to  me,  because  I  cannot  read  a 
newspaper ;  I  only  wished  to  be  convinced 
that  in  all  those  four  sheets,  there  is  really 
not  a  particle  of  news.  Stay,  is  not  that 
papa's  step  ?" 

She  looked  so  very  lovely  when  she 
listened,  it  seemed  to  give  new  life  to  her 
whole  person,  and  her's  was  a  countenance 
which  emotion  always  ennobled. 

"  Mr.  A is  so  sanguine,  I  have  no 

fears,"  said  she,  quite  unconscious  at  the 
moment  that  she  was  not  alone.  ^'  His 
sight  is  worse  daily,  yesterday  he  could  not 
distinguish  his  watch,  he  will  soon  be  to- 
tally blind."  She  stopped,  for  she  saw  a 
mournful  smile  on  the  face  of  her  compa- 
nion. Ai  pang  of  terror  so  acute  as  to 
deprive  her  for  the  moment  of  speech  and 
breath,  shot  through  her  heart. 

**  I  assure  you,"  said  he,  interpreting  her 
look  of  distress,  '^  I  am  as  sanguine  as  Dr. 

A can  be.     I  did  but  think,  when  you 
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"  I  always  feel  a  sense  of  dismay,  when  I 
see  a  lady  busy,  which  is  all  the  advance  I 
have  made  as  yet  to  good  breeding." 

*'  Do  you  wish  to  be  contradicted  ?" 
asked  Constance.  ^^  I  certainly  cannot  let 
you  help  me,  because  I  am  fond  of  the 
affair  of  breakfast-making;  a  sort  of  im- 
portant, fussy  dignity  is  attached  to  the 
dispensing  of  tea  and  coffee." 

"  How  is— Mrs.  Forde,"  said  Lord  Bevis 
pronouncing  the  last  two  words  very 
quickly. 

Before  she  could  reply,  her  cousin  Mary 
entered.  Constance  thought  she  looked 
very  much  as  if  she  had  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  her  raven  hair  contrasting  more 
strongly  than  usual  with  the  pure  paleness 
of  her  cheeks. 

Lord  Bevis  manoeuvred  her  into  the 
chair  next  himself,  and  exchanged  a  few 
remarks  with  her  in  rather  a  low  tone. 
But  if  any  body  wishes  to  be  sentimental, 
they  should  not  have  a  great  boy  at  table 
with  them ! 
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"  1 8ay»  CooBtaace,''  omd  Bdgar,  wfenm 
the  table,  **  n^cttiiiie  yira  boy  a  hatM,]«t 
wait  till  I'm  in  the  way*  ^nll  joaf  1  doal 
half  like  that  cheanut  yoa  talk  of  riding.^ 

''  Don't  you,  dear  T'  retoroed  Conaluoe, 
"  perhaps  yon  will  have  the  kindneas  to 
send  the  toast  down  this  way/' 

''  Who  knows  when  Gqitam  Bohlm  viD 
come  here  again  ?''  continued  Edgar,  look* 
ing  round.  "  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him 
these  two  days." 

Constance  felt  the  colour  mounting  into 
her  cheeks ,  but  she  made  no  answer. 

''  I  don't  know  indeed,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  D'Oyley  ;  "  he  talked  of  bringing  me  a 
volume  of  Dugdale,  so  perhaps  he  may  be 
over  here  this  morning ;  but  I  think  some 
one  said,  he  had  gone  out  for  a  day  or  two." 

''  You  see,  Edgar,"  said  Mary,  looking 
up  suddenly,  '^that  Captain  Bohun  does 
not  come  here  to  visit  me.** 

Edgar  looked  from  one  to  another,  and 
then  began  to  laugh  to  himself. 

"  Because/'  said  he,  **  when  he  had  a 
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little  recovered  from  his  paroxysm,  **  Tim 
and  I  have  found  such  a  splendid  stream 
few  trouting.  You  know  the  chalk  cliff, 
which  drops  so  suddenly  from  the  high  road, 
and  the  hollow  filled  with  mountain  ash 
and  yew  trees  ;  well,  deep  in  the  ground^ 
there  runs  such  a  clear  stream,  bubbling 
over  broken  bits  of  rock,  and  farther  on  it 
gets  a  little  wider,  and  the  hawthorns  grow 
right  across  it.  You  can*t  throw  a  fly  very 
well  there,  but  just  drop  your  line  along 
one  of  those  rocky  stones ;  there  is  always 
a  trout  hiding.  Tim  and  I  caught  three 
beauties  the  first  day  you  were  gone.  If 
Captain  Bohun  had  stept  in  that  day,  I 
would  have  taken  him  with  us." 

Having  delivered  this  long  narration, 
Edgar  wound  up  by  calling  Captain  Bohun 
a  nice  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  helping  himself 
bountifully  to  dried  salmon. 

And  now  breakfast  was  over,  and  the 
carriage  at  the  door.  Every  body  was 
sorry  that  Mary  was  going  ;  her  even 
spirits  were  invaluable  in  a  family  circle ; 
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and,  with  an  apparent  iDtlolence  of  manner, 
it  was  quite  wonderful  how  much  she  did 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  She  would  read 
with  her  uncle,  and  angle  with  Edgar,  and 
chat  with  Constance,  and  drive  with  her 
aunt,  and  call  on  Mrs.  Agatha  to  teach 
her  some  new  mystery  in  knitting,  and 
play  chess  witli  Lord  Bevis,  and  writfl 
half  a  dozen  letters  in  the  odd  intervals 
of  waiting  to  ride,  or  going  upstairs  to 
take  off  her  bonnet,  or  any  spare  minute 
that  nobody  thought  of  turning  to  account,' 
and  ali  with  such  a  total  want  of  effiul 
in  her  manner,  that  people  forgot  by  night 
that  she  had  been  actively  employed  all 
the  day. 

"  Come,  Edgar,  my  boy,  have  a  little 
mercy  on  your  cousin,"  said  Mr.  D'Oyley, 
as  Mary  stood  entering  upon  her  tablets 
the  different  commissions  with  which  Mas- 
ter Edgar  had  charged  her.  "  Half  these 
things  would  be  just  as  well  procured  at 
H .*• 

"  No,  no  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Mary. 


I 
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• 

' '  there  is  a  magic  in  any  thing  that  comes 
from  London  to  those  who  live  in  the 
country.  His  flies  will  catch  more  fish, 
and  his  arrows  will  go  straighter  to  the 
mark ;  and  his  new  bridle  will  possess  some 
charm  hitherto  unknown — ^will  keep  his 
pony  from  shying,  perhaps  I  No  more 
commands  ?  Then  good  by  to  all.  How 
soon,  Constance,  shall  we  all  meet  again?" 

But  Constance  was  in  tears  and  did  not 
answer;  and  she  was  still  standing  alone 
in  the  deserted  room,  when  Lord  Bevis 
having  seen  Mary  to  the  carriage,  and 
the  carriage  out  of  sight,  came  back  and 
roused  her  from  her  fit  of  musing. 

**Mis8  D^yley,"  said  he,  holding  out 
his  hand,  **  wish  me  joy,  won't  you  ?" 


H  a 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ceder  I'amato  oggetto 
N6  epargere  un  Bospiro, 

Saril  virtfi,  1'  ammiro  i 
Ma  non  la  euro  in  me. 

ATTILIO    BBOOLO. 

Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old 
Hollow  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  net-work  : 

Unheard,  unseen. 
And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tidding  Bound ; 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  aeighbouring  trunk 
Make  honey -hoards. 

It  wm  some  days  before  Constance  could 
prevail  on  Isabel  to  venture  down  stairs. 
The  physician  gave  it  as  bis  decided  opi- 
nion that  she  should  endeavour  to  exert 
herself ;    that   she    should    mix   with  the 
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familyi  take  air  and  exercise,  and  try  by 
employment  to  get  rid  of  her  dejection. 
But  she  shrank  from  appearing  to  any  one, 
with  a  natural  reluctance  that  Constance 
strove  in  vain  to  combat.  The  day  after 
her  return^  Captain  Bohun  called  at  the 
door  to  inquire  after  Miss  D'Oyley,  and 
left  the  book  which  he  had  promised  to 
her  father.  Since  that  time  she  had  heard 
nothing  of  him.  She  endeavoured  as  much 
as  possible  to  banish  him  from  her  thoughts ; 
but  she  never  looked  on  Isabel  without 
bringing  him  to  her  recollection.  At  this 
moment,  however,  she  was  occupied  in 
enticing  her  to  come  down  for  a  few 
moments  —  only  into  her  little  morning 
room. 

This  was  a  favourite  sitting-room  of  her's, 
in  which,  with  its  Tudor  window  filled  with 
stained  glass/>  and  looking  into  the  quaint 
flower  garden,  she  usually  spent  the  early 
part  of  the  morning.  It  was  the  only  room 
9he  had  refurnished,  and  it  had  been  a 
great  delight  to  her  to  fit  it  up  with  aU  the 
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old  carved  oak  chairs  and  caUneto  that  die 
could  procure  far  and  near. 

Haying  led  her  in  triumph  into  tlus 
sanctum,  she  was  not  a  little  annoyed  to 
find  Lord  Bevis  waiting  her  arrival ; — not 
that  it  was  forbidden  ground  tt  him,  but 
that  she  did  not  at  that  time  particulariy 
wish  for  his  company. 

She  advanced  hurriedly  with  Isabel,  with 
a  gesture  as  if  she  were  going  to  introduce 
her.  But  Lord  Bevis  interrupted  her. 
Taking  Isabel's  hand  from  her's,  he  said, 
very  gently,  and  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  agitation : 

"No,  this  is  not  our  first  meeting — I 
saw  Mrs.  Forde  the  other  night,  remember. 
I  am  very  glad,"  he  added,  addressing  him- 
self to  Isabel,  "  that  you  have  gained  a  little 
strength  in  the  last  few  days; — ^indeed, 
you  have  so  careful  and  kind  a  nurse  that 
you  must  make  haste  to  get  well  in  com- 
mon justice  to  her  exertions." 

"  In  common  gratitude — "  Isabel  began, 
but  she  could  not  complete  her  sentence  i 
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tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  and  she  leaned 
her  head  back  against  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  placed  her,  with  an  air  of  languor 
and  extreme  dejection. 

Lord  Bevis  then  hastened  to  explain  his 
intrusion,  as  he  called  it ;  which  was  mere- 
ly to  offer  Constance  a  casket  of  black  oak 
very  curiously  carved,  which  had  belonged 
to  Queen  Mary ;  —  in  proof  whereof  he 
pointed  to  the  pomegranates  carved  on 
the  lid  and  sides  of  the  lock,  which  that 
Princess  had  assumed  among  her  armo- 
rial bearings  on  her  marriage  with  Philip 
of  Spain.  Constance  was  highly  delighted 
with  this  addition  to  her  antiquities,  and 
having  expressed  her  thanks,  and  then 
banished  him  from  the  room,  she  returned 
to  Isabel. 

She  drew  her  chair  close  to  the  open 
window ;  and  they  both  sat  silent  for  some 
time,  looking  at  the  dark  masses  of  trees 
that  skirted  the  garden,  and  the  bright 
beds  of  summer  flowers,  enjoying  the  soft 
breeze  that   now  and  then  wafted  in  the 
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scent  of  the  jessamine  that  hniig  in.  liaA 
drntero  over  the  cJBeement. 

"And  you  will. iiot  tiy  :t6  ^ootne  dtvn 
this  evening,  Isabel?'' widObnatancfr;  "m 
are  quite  alone.'' 

''You  never  are  Quite  aloner:d0Vf''^n- 
plied  Isabel,  in  tbosefUnt  toaas^wiadi had 
now  become  habitual  io  lier. 

''  I  am  sure,  unless  it  were  Captain  Bo- 
hun  who  might  happen  to  come  in — "  said 
Constance,  hesitating. 

Isabel's  face  became  dyed  with  blushes 
in  a  moment. 

**  I  had  rather  meet  any  one  else,"  she 
faltered. 

''I  do  believe,  dear  Isabel,"  said  Con- 
stance, earnestly,  ''  I  do  believe  that  roan 
is  the  cause  of  all  your  misfortunes." 

"Not  altogether," said  Isabel;  "but had 
I  been  quite  fancy  free,  I  should  not 
perhaps  have  contemplated  with  such  hor- 
ror my  marriage  with  Lord  Bevis.  Surely 
he  is  very  much  altered  now,  or  I  am 
changed  greatly.    I  thought  he  would  be 
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jealouSi  and  you  know  how  wild  he  used 
to  look,  and  I  felt  sure  he  would  murder 
me.  You  may  smile,  and  so  can  I  now  at 
such  a  fancy  ;  but  then  it  haunted  me  with 
all  the  ghastly  distinctness  of  a  dream.  I 
used  to  fancy  myself  alone  with  him  in  his 
old  Welsh  castle,  and  I  have  almost  pe- 
rished with  fright,  picturing  to  myself  that 
he  would  destroy  me  in  some  fit  of  jealous 
rage.  K  Captain  Bohun  had  come  .forward 
then,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  it, 
nothing  but  the  change  in  his  own  feelings: 
what  a  difference  it  would  have  made  to 
both  of  us!" 

Constance  could  not  find  out  that  she 
particularly  wished  for  that  difference,  but 
she  fully  acquiesced  in  the  remark. 

'^  Some  people  have  a  great  deal  to  an- 
swer for  \'  said  Isabel. 

Constance  sighed. 

^*  I  don't  mean  to  exculpate  myself," 
«aid  Isabel ;  **  but  if  mamma  had  dealt 
honestly  between  me  and  the  only  man  I 
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ever  cared  for,  I  should  have  been  a  happy, 
perhaps  a  good  woman." 

"  You  can  be  good  now,  dear  Isabel," 
said  CoDstance  gently. 

"  Oh  Constance  !"  said  Isabel  rousing 
suddenly  from  her  languor,  and  speaking 
with  great  earnestness  ;  "  how  gladly  would 
I  transfer  to  mamma  the  sin  of  all  I  did 
against  you,  laying  upon  her  cruel  com- 
mands the  falsehood  of  my  own  actions  1  I 
told  her  I  would  rather  die  than  marry 
Lord  Bevis,  I  said  so  just  before  we  went 
to  town.  Then  I  met  Mr.  Forde,  and  I 
complained  of  my  fate  to  him.  Oh,  Con- 
stance, never  complain  to  a  man.  who — 
but  you  don't  need  admonition  ;  you  never 
did.  And  he  first  pitied  me.  and  &en 
swore  he  would  lose  the  world  for  me,  tese 
all — lose  you  /  And  I  thought  I  could 
love  him,  and  I  hated  Lord  Bevis  :  it  was 
all  settled  in  town.  We  came  home 
quietly,  and  that  evening  you  came,  yoB 
know,  to   see  me  before  dinner,  I  would 
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have  held  back  then,  if  I  thought  you  had 
loved  him  as  you  or  I  could  love  !" 

**  Poor  Isabel,'*  said  Constance. 

''  He  did  not  reproach  me/'  said  Isabel ; 
"  but  he  shunned  me  ;  I  never  shared  one 
thought,  one  feeling  with  him.  We  had 
not  spoken  for  days,  when  the  news  was 
brought  me  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  his 
wretched  life !" 

Constance  shuddered,  and  drew  closer 
to  Isabel  who  had  fallen  back  in  her  chair, 
not  senseless,  indeed,  but  as  pale  and  cold 
as  if  she  were  on  the  verge  of  a  fainting 
fit. 

"  You  must  not  speak  of  those  times," 
said  Constance ;  ''  you  are  not  strong 
enough  : — don't  think  of  them,  dear  ;  you 
will  be  happy  yet !" 

*'  Holloa !  Constance,  are  you  ready  ?" 
cried  Edgar  leaningain  at  the  window, 
equipped  with  line  and  fishing-basket,  ''it  is 
a  cloudy  day,  thank  goodness  ;  and  I  shall 
catch  a  brace  for  your  pet,  Mrs.  Agatha's 
dinner." 
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'<Oh!  go,  dear,**  said  Isabel;  "IsluU 
like  to  be  left  hen  akme." 

"  Yes— I'll  come,  Edgar  j"  said  Ccm- 
stance,  ringing  for  heir  wdking  didss. 
"  That  plagae  of  a  boy  has  foand  a  iron- 
derfol  stream,  and  I  am  to  go  fishing  irith 
him  to  see  his  prowess.  There  are  hooks 
just  at  hand  if  yon  £Btncy  them.  Stty^ 
111  take  a  volume  of  Coleridge  with  me,  for 
these  Pythagoreans,  these  anglers,  won't 
let  you  talk,  Isabel !'' 

Constance  found  the  hollow  where  the 
brook  ran  quite  as  beautiful  as  Edgar 
had  promised  it ;  and  she  enjoyed  hersdf 
very  much  under  a  hawthorn  which 
looked  as  if  it  might  date  from  the  Druids, 
reading  that  beautiful  fragment  in  the 
Sybilline  Leaves,  called  the  Picture,  where 
one  rich  sketch  of  forest  scenery  follows 
another  like  the  shows  on  a  magic-lantern ; 
and  where,  like  a  jewel  set  in  gold,  another 
fragment  is  enclosed,  in  which  with  a 
distinctnesss  perfectly  artistical,  a  lover 
is  described  as  gazing  on  the  reflection 
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of  his  mistress  in  the  water,  until  her 
own  hand  disturbs  the  even  surface  of  the 
pool. 

The  lulling  music  of  the  verse,  and  all 
those  sweet  sounds  common  to  a  summer's 
noon,  so  passionately  painted  by  Milton 
in  II  Penseroso,  chased  each  other  through 
her  brain,  until  she  lost  all  note  of  time 
and  place,  and  was  startled,  when  after  an 
interval  long  enough,  as  he  thought,  to 
tire  her  patience,  Edgar  made  his  appear- 
ance with  the  promised  brace  of  trout 
glittering  on  the  fresh-gathered  grass  at  the 
bottom  of  his  basket. 

''  ril  take  you  a  short  way  to  Mrs. 
Agatha's,"  said  Edgar ;  ''  the  sun  has  come 
out,  and  it's  plaguy  hot,  we  shall  be  in  the 
shade  across  the  fields  as  far  as  the  stile, 
then  over  that  bit  of  hill,  and  you  are  at 
your  old  pet's  cottage." 

"  I  wonder  why  he  docs  not  like  her," 
said  Constance,  stopping  to  gather  a  branch 
of  wild  roses,  *^  she  is  so  remarkably  kind 
in  her  manner." 
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''I  dare  say  r  letunwd  B4gv;  "vka 
Ae  calls  me '  my  dear/  I  irooder  irint 
they  would  think  of  her  at  admol  V 

"  Oh !  then  the  murder  m  oot  I**  a- 
dahned  Constance;  "poor  Mrs.  AgiAal 
she  does  not  nnderstand  the  etiquette  of 
hoy's  society !  YHiat  is  it  to  be  f  Master 
Edgar— Ifr.  £.  D^Oyley— his  royal  high- 
ness of — " 

"  Constance,  yon  8tu[nd !" 

*'  Shall  I  hint  to  my  friend  the  slight 
misunderstanding  which  exists  ?*' 

"  Don't,  Constance !" 

"Well,  I  can't  deny  that  you  have 
caught  her  two  beautiful  trout,  so  I  must 
be  content  with  that  proof  of  your  good 
will  for  the  present." 

It  was  a  little  embarrassing  to  be  sure. 
There  was  Mrs.  Agatha  standing  in  her 
pretty  rustic  porch,  and  Captain  Bohon 
leaning  over  her  little  gate  talking  to 
her.  Nothing  passed  for  *the  first  few 
minutes  beyond  the  ordinary  greetings; 
for  Edgar  had  to  tell  him  all  about  the 
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trout  and  the  way  he  caught  them,  which 
was  a  very  interesting,  and  threatened  to 
be  a  very  long  story. 

**  But,  really,  catching  them  on  purpose 
for  me/'  said  Mrs.  Agatha,  when  Con- 
stance had  informed  her  of  that  circum- 
stance, ''is  a  piece  of  gallantry  I  have 
not  had  addressed  to  me  for  many  a  long 
year.  Why,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  yon  will 
turn  my  poor  head  !" 

Edgar  coloured ;  and  Constance  burst 
into  one  of  her  merry  peals  of  laughter. 

'*0h!  Mrs.  Agatha r*  she  cried;  "he 
is  a  misanthrope,  that  boy ;  he  cannot 
endure  to  be  called  my  dear.*' 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mrs.  Agatha 
very  good-humouredly,  "  I  ought  to  have 
guessed  as  much ;  when  young  gentle- 
men arrive  at  a  certain  age,  it  behoves 
us  to  be  vvery  careful  in  our  ndodes  of 
address.  But  an  old  woman,  my  dear  — 
there  again  !  Mr.  Edgar — may  be  allowed 
a  little  liberty  of  speech." 
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"But  for  you,"  said  Constance  lookiagf 
up  at  Captain  Bohun,  and  speaking  with! 
an  ease  which  surprised    herself,    "  Edgar  1 
has  a  much  more  grievous  charge  against 
you  than  against  Mrs.  Agatha.     He   baa  1 
been    asking   everybody    about   the    houae  J 
when  you  were  likely  to   visit  us   agEun.j 
He  has  two  or  three  secrets  to  tell  yol 
I    suppose,     from    his    mysterious    looks. 
You  know  his  trick  of  wedging  anybody 
against    the    window-panes,    or    into    the 
corner   of    the    room,    and    inflicting    his 
confidence  upon  them  ;    but,   whether  he 
wants  to  be  a  heavy  dragoon,  or  to  make 
you  guess  the  weight  of  the  last  carp  he 
landed,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Edgar,  "  I  have  many 
things  to  talk  about  that  it  would  be  of  no 
use  telling  to  girls." 

"  Oh  !  then  it's  the  commission,"  re- 
turned Constance.  "  The  last  advice 
Eustace  gave  him  was  to  try  to  be  one 
of  them,  or  their's — or  some  such  phrsise. 
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His  English  is  rather  confused  at  times, 
verging,  indeed,  upon  Arabic  in  the 
written  character." 

"  Come,  come  !"  said  Mrs.  Agatha  ;  "  if 
you  are  so  severe  upon  your  gay  cousin, 
I  shall  know  what  to  think." 

Constance  looked  archly  at  Captain 
Bohun,  and  he  answered  her  look  by  a 
smile  of  intelligence  which  showed  that  he 
was  perfectly  au  fait  of  her  position  with 
her  very  attractive  cousin. 

'^  Could  you,"  said  she  to  Captain 
Bohun ;  "  could  you  tell  me  whether  the 
place  of  a  trumpeter  can  be  had  like  a 
tide-waiter's  for  the  asking ;  because  that, 
I  know,  is  the  extent  of  Edgar's  ambition." 

They  all  laughed  heartily  at  this,  even 
Edgar,  though  ^  he  muttered  something 
about  "paying  her  out"  at  some  un- 
known period. 

"  But  seriously,"  said  Captain  Bohun,  **  I 
have  been  wishing  for  some  days  to  pay  my 
respects  to  you ;   but  I  thought  I   might 
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be  in  your  way  as  yoa  have  an  iordU 
in  the  house." 

"  Not  the  least,"  letnmed  Cooslaiioe; 
"  our  invalid,  I  am  sony  to  -say,  keqa 
her  room  afanost  ezcktBively,  and  reqmm 
but  little  care  since  she  spends  modi  of 
her  time  alone.  Bnt  I  am  ^tad  to  tcO 
you  that,  in  every  other  lesped^  she  goei 
on  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  onr  good 
doctor." 

Captain  Bohun  bowed  to  this  piece  of 
information ;  but  regarded  her  earnestly, 
as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand  why  it 
should  be  addressed  to  him. 

''  She  is  a  most  interesting  creature, 
poor  young  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Agatha; 
"  I  don't  wonder,  my  dear,  that  your 
feelings  were  readily  engaged ;  she  has 
begun  to  win  upon  my  affections  even  in 
this  short  time." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Constance,  "  then 
come  as  often  as  vou  can  to  see  her.  Yoa 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  ;  you  would 
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not,  if  you  were  not  so  very  kind  to  every- 
body ;  so  do  spend  a  little  of  your  charity 
upon  us  when  you  have  any  to  spare." 

"  This  young  lady  knows  how  to  flatter, 
does  she  not,  Captain  Bohun  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Agatha. 

"  I  do  believe  not,"  he  replied. 

There  was  so  much  of  heart  in  his  tone, 
that  it  almost  destroyed  the  composure  on 
which  Constance  had  prided  herself. 

She  hurried  away,  saying  to  Mrs.  Agatha . 
"  This  is  a  morning  call,  recollect,  which 
will  be  registered  against  you  ;  so  make 
haste  to  pay  your  debts." 

Captain  Bohun  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
walk  home  with  her ;  but  she  tried  to  laugh 
oflf  the  request,  and  said  it  was  a  practice 
she  never  encouraged,  and  that  she  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  her  conscience  to  de- 
prive Mr.  Agatha  of  her  beaus. 

He  looked  rather  puzzled,  she  thought, 
but  she  hastened  down  the  winding  path- 
way with  Edgar,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight 
of  the  porch  and  its  inmates. 

VOL.    III.  F 
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''  You  are  walking  at  a  good  Toand  paoei 
this  hot  day,  Miss  Constanoe,"  said  Edgir, 
who  seemed  to  find  some  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  her.  '*  Why,  good  gradoiis! 
you  are  not  crying,  dear ;  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

''Nothing,  a  mistake  of  yours,"  said 
Constance  turning  away  her  head, ''  hut  m 
may  as  well  walk  at  a  more  reasonable  rate. 
There  is  no  hurry." 


COX?-TAXCF,     D'oVLtY.  Dij 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

You  would  be  married,  and  less  than  ladies. 
And  of  the  best  sort  can  serve  you.  Thou  silk  worm, 
What  hast  thou  in  thee  to  deserve  this  woman  ? 
Thy  clothes  are  all  the  soul  thou  hast. 

BBAUMOXT    AND    FLETCHER. 

Constance  found  upon  her  return  to  the 
house  that  her  mamma  had  had  the  plea- 
sure of  entertaining  Sir  Morgan  Wyndham 
for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  task  that 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  not  undergone  a  similar  one. 

A  pian  of  his  ignorance  and  pretension 
overwhelms  a  woman  with  civilities  when 
he  has  any  motive  for  them ;  but  a  woman 
neither  young    nor  in  possession  of  any 
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money  which  he  is  likely  to  come  by,  must 
expect,  and  I  hope  she  may  sorviye  it,  to 
be  rudely  neglected.  Sir  Morgan  did  not 
very  well  know  what  to  say  to  Mrs.  D'Oy* 
ley  ;  it  was  of  no  use  to  lean  his  arm  over 
the  back  of  her  chair ;  he  was  blindly  ignor- 
ant of  all  ordinary  literary  topics ;  he  did 
not  happen  to  comprehend  needlework, 
and  he  had  already  mentioned  the  state  of 
the  weather.  There  was  a  solemn  pause.  It 
is  true  he  could  have  told  her  a  good  many 
pleasing  little  anecdotes  of  the  splendid  dog 
which  had  followed  him  in,  and  which 
stood,  with  its  magnificent  head  lifted  above 
the  library  table,  surveying  its  contents 
with  an  air  of  sagacity  that  its  master 
might  have  well  envied  !  But  the  delicate 
and  composed  aspect  of  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  as 
she  leaned  in  the  deep  arm  chair  and 
calmly  pursued  her  work,  somewhat  daunt- 
ed him  from  a  display  of  his  stable  and 
kennel  lore. 

There  is  a  natural  antipathy  in  the  mind 
of  such  a  man  to  a  woman  who  awes  him. 
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He  wished  her  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  looked  im- 
patiently from  the  window ;  and  entertained 
something  like  an  idea  that  he  would  call 
his  next  hunter  Constance.  He  thought 
over  the  probable  rent-roll  of  Leyton  and  its 
belongings ;  wished  that  people  could  hunt 
in  summer;  glanced  at  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  and 
discovered  that  she  had  a  pretty  foot,  on 
the  strength  of  which  he  took  up  the  old 
topic  of  the  weather,  and  remarked  that  the 
last  two  days  had  been  unusually  hot,  and 
he  should  not  wonder,  if  it  were  to  end  in 
a  thunderstorm. 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  thought  it  very  likely. 

*'  Was  she  afraid  of  thunder?" 

She  confessed  to  feeling  rather  nervous  if 
the  storm  was  a  severe  one. 

"  He  hoped  Miss  D'Oyley  was  not  apt 
to  suffer  from  the  same  cause. 

"Not  at  all,"  Mrs.  D'Oyley  repUed, 
"  her  daughter  was  remarkably  free  from 
nervous  fears  of  any  kind." 

Sir  Morgan  said  he  was  delighted  to  hear 
it,    and   then  came  another    pause.     Sir 
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Morgan  was  thinking  of  what  to  say, 
proceeding  that  generally  ends  in  profound 
silence.  Tt  was  at  this  crisis  that  Constance 
walked  in,  gave  him  good  morning,  audi 
sat  down  to  write  a  Dote.  While  she  « 
doing  so  he  said  he  was  charmed  to 
her  look  so  well,  and  he  had  been  wretchi 
for  the  last  few  days,  because  he  had  pass- 
ed them  with  a  friend  in  the  nest  county, 
and  had  therefore  been  unable  to  wait  upon 
her. 

Constance,  who  was  engrossed  with  her 
note,  replied  that  she  could  easily  imagine 
that ;  and  rang  for  a  taper.  Sir  Morgan 
suggested  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  in  their  tastes  ;  and  Constance 
turning  quickly  round,  asked  him  if  he 
liked  gingerbread.  He  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  she  assured  him  with  much  gra> 
vity  and  a  little  reproach  in  her  tone,  that 
there  was  not  a  thing  of  any  importance 
upon  which  they  were  agreed.  The  gentleman 
fell  to  protesting,  and  the  lady  sealed  her 
note  ;  while  Sir  Morgan  ran  his  eye  along 
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the  fine  range  of  timber  which  extended 
itself  in  every  variety  of  group  as  far  as  the 
eye  conld  reach,  and  thought  how  much 
of  it  should  be  felled  when  it  belonged 
to  him  to  pay  his  present  debts,  and  how 
his  first  move  of  all  would  be  to  send  poor 
Mrs.  D'Oyley,  (who  sat  unconscious  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,)  to  the  Antipodes. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Constance,  turning 
round  with  the  utmost  friendUness  of 
manner,  "  how  did  you  come  over  ?" 

"  I  rode." 

"  The  chestnut  ?" 

"  No,  my  bay  mare." 

"  Oh !  but  that  is  very  wrong ;  always 
ride  the  chestnut  when  you  come  hither 
because,  when  I  go  to  the  window  to  see 
you  off,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
chestnut  too.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  sec  you  ride  off  1" 

This  speech  which  was  rather  ambiguous, 
was  seized  by  Sir  Morgan  as  an  earnest  of 
her  good  intentions  towards  himself.     Mrs. 
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DT)yley  raised  her  eyes  to  Constance,  widi 
a  look  of  unfeigned  astonishment ;  and  she, 
diverted  beyond  measure,  that  her  meaning 
had  been  mistaken,  turned  aside,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  pocket-handkerchief.  Had 
Mrs.  D'Oyley  been  absent.  Sir  Moi^ 
would  have  been  at  her  feet ;  but  as  it 
was,  be  contented  himself  with  vowing  that 
her  slightest  wish  was  his  law. 

She  was  saved  the  trouble  of  a  reply  by 
the  entrance  of  Tim  for  her  note.  She 
gave  him  very  minute  directions  about 
taking  it  to  the  schoolmistress  and  waiting 
for  an  answer,  to  Sir  Morgan's  great  dis- 
comfort, for  he  had  prepared  a  fine  speech, 
and  it  was  gradually  melting  out  of  his 
head. 

Just  as  Tim  was  going  out  of  the  room, 
he  turned  round,  and  said  with  a  look  of 
infinite  glee,  "  Miss  Constance,  the  bees  is 
swarming !" 

"  Are  they  ?  I  am  so  glad  !  Where  ?*' 
cried  Constance. 
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"  On  the  great  pear  tree,  in  the  south 
garden,  Miss,"  said  Tim  ;  "  there's  Master 
Edgar  with  the  gardeners,  and  two  of  the 
boys,  making  such  a  noise  !" 

"  Is  Anderson  there  ?"  said  Constance. 

"Yes,  Miss,"  said  Tim;  "and  Mr. 
Anderson  says  it  is  a  beautiful  swarm." 

"  I  shall  go  and  see  it,"  returned  Con- 
stance ;  **  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
my  bees." 

"My  dear  Constance,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oy- 
ley,  "  surely  the  bees  can  swarm  without 
your  assistance ;  recollect,  you  were  stung 
last  time." 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  nerves,  then,  my 
dear  mamma,  I  will  keep  out  of  their  way," 
said  Constance ;  "  but  I  must  go  to  the 
great  staircase  window,  for  I  can  see 
the  pear  tree  there,  and  watch  their 
doings." 

"  You  must  permit  me  to  join  you,"  said 
Sir  Morgan,  "  I  have  so  much  pleasure  in 
these — rustic — " 

F  3 
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(He  seldom  knew  how  to  complete  a 
sentence.) 

It  was  very  far  from  the  intention  of 
Constance  to  have  permitted  this ;  but  she 
could  not  well  refuse,  and  they  took  thrir 
places  together  at  the  staircase^  she  sitting 
on  the  window  seat,  and  Sir  Morgan  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  by  her  side^  in  what  he 
thought  a  very  striking  attitude.      They 
could  see  the  pear  tree.,  and  a  small  black 
cloud  waving  and  moving  about  it  pren- 
ously  to  settling. 

It  so  happened,  that  Isabel  was  going 
from  her  dressing-room  to  the  morning- 
room  at  this  moment,  and  was  passing  by 
the  window.     Constance  stopped  her. 

"  Look  here,  dear  Isabel,"  said  she, 
''  did  you  ever  see  bees  swarm  ?  I  bought 
my  hive  of  an  old  woman  in  the  village ; 
and  she  said  I  should  have  no  luck,  unless 
I  gave  her  gold  for  them.  I  gave  her  gold ; 
and  you  see  I  have  a  swarm,  the  first 
vear." 
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Isabel  smiled  faintly,  and  leaned  forward 
to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Sir  Morgan  fixed  on  her  face  that  re- 
morseless stare,  which  empty-headed  men 
of  the  present  day  think  themselves  pri- 
vileged  to  bestow  on  women  who  please 
them. 

She  did  not  perceive  it,  however. 
Gently  extricating  herself  from  the  de- 
taining hand  of  her  friend,  she  moved 
quietly  across  the  landing  into  the  morn- 
ing-room. 

"  "Who  is  that  amazingly  beautiful  crea- 
ture  ?*'  exclaimed  Sir  Morgan  as  the  door 
closed  upon  her. 

*^*  My  friend,  Mrs.  Forde,"  replied  Con- 
stance. 

Sir  Morgan  repented  of  his  warmth. 
"  Ah !  a  widow,  poor  thing !"  he  stam- 
ihered.  ''  I  dare  say  the  dress  sets  her  off; 
there 'S  something  in — " 

"  Not  at  all,  in  her  case,"  said  Con- 
stance.    ''  She  was  more  beautiful  before. 
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and    will    be    again.      Her   I068   is  very 
recent." 

''  Ah  !  indeed ;"  said  Sir  Morgan. 
But  he  had  been  so  struck  by  the  besntf 
of  Isabel,  that  it  absolutely  silenced  him. 

Constance  meanwhile  sat  gazing  into  the 
garden,  and  drawing  a  parallel  in  her  mind, 
between  her  present  suitor  and  her  oooun 
Eustace. 

"  Both  are  very  ignorant,"  she  thought, 
*'  both  love  hunting.  I  wonder  whether 
all  men  who  love  huntins:,  are  naturally 
stupid.  No,  I  should  think  not ;  Lord 
Bevis  is  a  desperate  rider,  and  he  is  re- 
markably intelligent ;  but  I  think  Eustace 
has  most  originality  in  his  dulness,  he  is 
so  gloriously  contented  with  it ;  and  then 
he  has  some  honesty  about  him.  Now  this 
man  is  a  knave  !" 

It  is  just  as  well  that  people  should 
not  know  what  the  person  at  their  elbow 
is  thinking  about.  They  would  not  always 
be  much  gratified  if  they  did. 
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Sir  Morgan  in  his  turn  was  dreaming 
over  the  beauty  of  Isabel,  and  wishing  that 
she  possessed  the  broad  acres  which  be- 
longed to  her  less  gifted  friend. 

"  Now  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  see, 
I  am  going,"  said  Constance. 

**  And  I  must  take  my  leave,  I  fear," 
said  Sir  Morgan. 

Constance  nodded. 

"  I  am  going  to  Lady  Bohun's,"  he 
said ;  **  can  I  do  anything  for  you 
there  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  returned  Constance, 
who  was  determined  never  to  employ  him 
on  any  errand  that  might  lead  to  the  belief 
that  they  were  intimate. 

**  When  does  her  archery  fSte  come  off; 
do  you  know?"  he  asked,  as  they  went 
down. 

"  Some  time,  in  this  month,"  returned 
Constance. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  try  for  a  prize  ?" 

''Yes,  I  shall  shoot.  I  can  hit  the 
target  somewhere  or  other,  by  this  time." 
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''  I  shall  certainly  bet  upon  jroa/'  be 
said. 

"Pray  do,"  returned  Constance,  "only 
let  me  warn  you  not  to  bet  anything  very 
extravagant  on  my  performance ;  because, 
I  know  I  shall  be  decidedly  the  worst  shot 
at  the  meeting." 

*'  I  am  sure  you  will  not ;  in  feet,  you 
can  do  nothing — you  excel  in  all  that — " 

"  Of  course/'  said  Constance,  "  I  was 
bom  with  a  propensity  to  do  everj'thing 
right  ;  only,  I  have  not  cultivated  this 
propensity  so  highly  as  some  others,  that's 
aU.  No,  indeed,  I  shall  not  see  you  off  to- 
day, as  you  are  riding  that  stupid  bay." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  recollect  your 
penchant  for  the  chestnut.    Good  morning." 

'•Insufferable  coxcomb!"  said  she,  as 
she  went  up  to  her  mamma's  dressing-room. 

**  My  very  dear  Constance,"  said  Mrs. 
D'Oyley,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  for  a  few 
moments  before  dinner.  What  you  have 
been  dreaming  about  this  morning  is  a 
wonder  to  me  ;  for  you  surely  cannot  mean 
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to  give  serious  encouragement  to  that  very 
trifling  person." 

Constance  stood  selecting  the  flowers 
with  which  she  meant  to  make  her  mamma's 
nosegay. 

"  I  rise  to  explain,"  she  said,  with  a 
saucy  little  smile.  "  Are  we  poor  women  to 
keep  all  the  goodness  to  ourselves,  my  dear 
mamma  ?  Is  it  not  a  little  hard  that  they 
should  play  upon  our  feelings  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  that  we  should  never  be 
allowed  to  return  the  compliment?  May 
we  not  be  a  little  naughty  now  and  then  ?" 

'*  Oh  no !  dear  Constance,"  said  Mrs. 
D*Oyley ;  "  if  they  allow  themselves  such 
latitude  of  moral  action,  let  us  retain  the 
pre-eminence  in  strict  integrity  ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  matters  which  the  law  cannot 
reach — in  matters  of  honour.  I  know  this 
man  does  not  wish  for  your  heart ;  but  if 
you  allow  him  to  hope  for  your  house  and 
lands,  when  you  do  not  mean  to  give  them 
to  him ;  is  that,  dear  Constance,  truly 
honest  ?" 
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"  Not  altogether  '  the  high  Roman 
fashion/  dear  mamma ;  and  I  really  will 
amend/'  she  replied ;  "  but  if  you  only  knew 
the  pleasure  of  a  little  retaliation  !" 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

And  love  that  cannot  find  a  voice,  will  spend 
Its  fancies  in  unreal  bitterness. 
Chiding,  instead  of  its  own  silent  heart. 
The  object  it  would  win. 

ANON. 

Old  ponds,  dim  shadowed  with  a  broken  tree. 
These  are  the  picturesque  of  taste  to  me ; 
While  panting  winds,  to  make  complete  the  scene. 
In  rich  confusion  mingle  every  green. 

CLARB. 

By  this  time  Isabel  was  more  tranquil, 
and  more  domesticated  than  she  had  been 
at  Ley  ton.  She  saw  no  company,  but  she 
had  very  little  choice  in  that  respect ;  few 
guests  were  admitted  on  account  of  Mr. 
D'Oyley's  infirmity.  She  moved  about  the 
house  at  will;  busied  herself  in  the  con- 
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servatory,  or  among  the  flowers  disposed 
in  the  large  hall  windows ;  and  sometimes, 
when  Constance  was  very  argent,  consented 
to  a  short  stroll  in  the  grounds. 

Mrs.  Agatha  was  often  her  companion, 
and  the  kind  old  lady  seemed  to  feel  a 
real  affection  for  the  beautiful  and  unpro- 
tected creature  who  had  been  so  unex- 
pectedly added  to  her  very  small  circle  of 
friends. 

On  such  occasions,  Constance  was  very 
willing  to  resign  her  place  beside  her,  and 
join  Edgar  and  Lord  Bevis  in  their  rides. 
One  morning,  Mrs.  Agatha  having  come 
early,  was  seized  upon  by  Constance  as  her 
natural  property  for  the  rest  of  the  day ; 
and  as  it  happened  to  be  tolerably  cool,  that 
morning,  she  was  easily  persuaded  by  Edgar 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
one  of  the  riding  party.  So  he  scampered 
off  to  the  stables,  with  Tim  after  him,  to  see 
that  his  sister's  horse  was  looking  his  best, 
and  did  not  require  to  have  his  mane 
combed^  a  ceremony  which  he  seemed  to 
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think  could  not  be  performed  often  enough ; 
and  to  inspect  the  girths  of  her  saddle 
twenty  times,  with  his  head  very  much  on 
one  side,  and  his  whip  held  tight  under 
his  arm. 

Edgar  was  very  proud  of  Constance  on 
horseback.  None  of  the  other  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood  looked  so  well,  he  thought. 
He  admired  her  picturesque  Vandyke  gloves, 
and  the  clusters  of  curls  that  prevented  her 
hat  from  spoiling  her  countenance ;  and  the 
sweep  of  her  long,  dark,  blue  habit,  and  the 
little  delicate  riding  whip  slung  to  her  wrist. 
Constance  did  not  ride  by  any  means  so  well 
as  her  cousin  Mary ;  but  she  looked  ten 
times  prettier,  '  *  that  was  all  he  knew  about 
it." 

And  now  they  were  mounted  and  off ;  Lord 
Bevis  holding  in  his  fiery  Arabian  to  the  more 
composed  paces  of  the  horse  which  Con- 
stance rode.  They  proceeded  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  shady  lane  beyond,  just  catch- 
ing a  glimpse,  as  they  swept  by,  of  the  cheer- 
ful face  of  Mrs.  Agatha's  little  maid  at  her 
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lattice,  as-  she  looked  up  from  her  work; 
and  then  galloped  like  lightning  over  the 
wide  downs  and  along  the  hill-side,  cnishiog 
the  wild  thyme  under  their  feet,  and  scatter- 
ing  the  pebhles,  and  flinging  up  a  perfect 
shower  of  water  as  they  dashed  through  the 
shallow  brook  without  drawing  rein ;  and 
then  paced  slowly  under  the  wide-spreading 
oaks  beyond.     Constance  was  half  laughing 
and  quite  breathless,  and  Edgar  was  pulling 
up  with  an  appearance  of  extreme  noncha- 
lance, and  lifting  his  hat  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  soft  south  wind. 

"  Pretty  well  that,"  said  he. 

*'  Put  your  hat  on  straight,  please"  said 
Constance,  imploringly. 

**  There  then,"  said  Edgar,  giving  the  hat 
the  proper  inclination  over  his  brows. 

*'  You  contrive  to  make  every  one  obey 
you.  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 

"Do  I?      Then  let  me  leap  that  little 
fence !" 

"  Pray  don't.     Mrs.  D'Oyley  trusted  you 
to  my  discretion,  remember." 
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*'  I  am  sure  Clematis  could  do  it." 

**  Of  course,"  said  Edgar,  **he  would 
take  it  fast  enough,  and  pitch  you  over  his 
head  into  the  bargain." 

"  Now  I  am  determined  on  it,"  cried 
Constance;  '*  get  out  of  the  way  both  of 
you !" 

"  Take  care  !"  they  exclaimed  together ; 
but  before  they  had  spoken,  she  was  safe 
on  the  other  side. 

As  they  were  riding  up  the  avenue,  they 
encountered  Captain  Bohun  who  had  just 
entered  the  park  gates. 

He  told  Constance  he  was  glad  to  meet 
her,  for  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  message  to 
her  from  Lady  Bohun  ;  and  he  drew  up  his 
horse  as  if  he  meant  to  give  it  on  the  spot. 

'*  Indeed,"  said  Constance  ;  "  come  into 
the  house  and  tell  it  me." 

**  If  you  will*  allow  me  I  will  deliver  it  at 
once,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
spare.  It  is  about  the  archery  meeting: 
will  you  have  white  hats  or  green  ?" 

'*  White,      with     an     acorn     wreath  ; 
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but  you  must  come  in  while  I  write  a 
note." 

"  Surely  you  will  trust  my  memory  with 
so  short  a  reply/'  said  Captain.  Bohun, 
''  particularly  as  I  very  much  admire  your 
taste." 

''  No,  I  wish  to  send  Lady  Bohun  a 
sketch  of  the  archery  dress  which  I  don't 
carry  about  with  me.  Do  come  in.  I  won- 
der what  papa  has  done  that  you  have  not 
been  to  see  him  so  long.  I  see  as  plainly 
what  you  are  thinking  about,  as  if  you 
took  the  trouble  to  tell  me.  You  had  better 
have  it  over,  unless  you  mean  to  leave  us 
altogether." 

Before  she  had  done  speaking.  Captain 
Bohun  had  dismounted  and  was  handing 
her  up  the  hall  steps. 

Isabel  was  seated  in  an  arm  chair  near 
one  of  the  French  windows  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Mrs.  D'Oyley  working  beside  her. 

She  turned  her  head  languidly  as  the 
party  entered,  and  coloured  deeply  at  the 
sight  of  Captain  Bohun. 
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He  bowed  to  her  without  speaking,  and 
began  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

Constance  went  to  a  table  a  little  be- 
hind Isabel,  and  turned  over  a  blotting- 
book. 

"  Oh  !  Lord  Bevis." 

"  Miss  D'Oyley !" 

**  You  said  you  would  draw  me  a  sketch 
of  the  archery  dress.  Will  you  ?'* 

"With  pleasure;  but  I  can  only  give 
you  the  shape  of  it ;  I  don't  pretend  to 
draw." 

**  Here  is  pen  and  ink  ;  now  something 
very  pretty !" 

"  I  am  sure  you  don't  wish  for  any 
thing  pretty,  unless  it  happen  to  be  au- 
thentic." 

'^  I  am  sure  I  shall  wear  nothing  ugly. 
Now  do  be  so  kind  as  to  invent  a  better 
sleeve ;  I  don't  like  that  one." 

*'  It  is  correct." 

**  No  matter.  I  am  obliged  to  keep  you 
waiting,  Captain  Bohun !" 
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'*  You  are  very  good  I    I  am  not  at  all 
pressed  for  time." 

''  I  know  that  you  could  perfectly  well 
stay  to  dinner  if  you  chose." 

''  Is  that  an  invitation,  Miss  D'Oyl^f" 

' '  Suppose  it  were,  would  you  accept 
it?" 

''Can  you  doubt  it?" 

''  Then,  mamma,  would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  put  it  in  form.  Really,  some  morning, 
ril  learn  all  proper  modes  of  address  out  of 
the  book  of  etiquette/' 

"  Captain  Bohun  knows  that  he  is  a  very 
welcome  guest,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley  in  her 
usually  composed  manner. 

'*  Do  you  mean  that  for  a  likeness  of 
me.  Lord  Bevis  ?"  said  Constance  who  was 
watching  the  progress  of  the  drawing. 

*'  Of  course,  don't  you  think  it  very  suc- 
cessful ?" 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  look  !  look,  Isabel !" 

Mrs.  Forde  smiled  faintly,  and  took  the 

paper. 
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"  I  think  there  is  something  of  her  air," 
said  Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

'^  It  is  quite  unintentional  then/'  said 
Lord  Bevis  smiling.  *'  You  don't  suppose. 
Miss  D'Oyley,  that  I  should  presume 
to  attempt  your  face  in  this  off-hand 
manner." 

^'  I  should  be  only  too  flattered  by  the 
circumstance.  Now,  thank  you  first  for 
the  drawing ;  and  now,  Captain  Bohun,  ride 
off  to  Lady  Bohun  with  this  sketch,  and 
then  come  back  to  dinner." 

"  I  shall  be  too  happy,"  said  Captain 
Bohun. 

"  Exactly.  Had  you  any  other  message 
for  me  that  you  have  forgotten  ?" 

**  If  1  had,  I  have,  as  you  say,  forgotten 
it." 

Lord  Bevis  pointed  to  some  lines  in  a 
book  that  lay  open  before  him.  Constance 
stooped  down  and  read  them : 

With  thee  conversiog  I  forget  all  time. 
All  seasons  and  their  change. 
VOL,    III.  G 
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**  How  fond  you  are  of  that  old, 
Milton/'  said  she  pushing  away  the  bode. 
''I  really  don't  believe  you  are  a  Tory  at 
heart." 

''  I  have  a  strong  partiality  for  the  peo- 
ple," he  returned. 

"People  or  populace?"  asked  Ccm- 
stance. 

"  Oh !  I  like  them  in  any  shape,  as 
your  friend  Sir  Morgan  said  of  the  oysterSi 
the  other  day." 

"  And  what  do  we  all  mean  to  do  till 
dinner  time?"  asked  Constance.  "I  am 
going  to  papa." 

Isabel  had  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  going  to  persuade  Mrs.  Agatha  to 
walk  with  me  in  the  flower-garden,"  said 
Lord  Be  vis. 

"I  shall  follow  that  poor  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  D'Oyley  folding  up  her  work,  "  I  am 
afraid  she  is  not  so  well  to-day." 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Forde  did  not  appear 
Constance    fancied    that    Captain    Bohun 
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looked  anxious  and  disappointed.  She 
began  to  talk  to  him  about  Isabel,  and 
when  he  looked  a  little  bored,  she  fancied 
he  was  weary  of  her  conversation ;  and  she 
gave  him  no  more  of  it  during  dinner.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  address  her 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  his  last  attempt 
was  an  inquiry  after  a  pair  of  ponies  that 
she  had  been  very  anxious  to  have  trained 
for  a  low  carriage ;  upon  this  she  referred 
him  to  Lord  Bevis,  who,  she  said  was  a 
judge  of  such  matters,  which  for  her  part 
she  hated.  He  very  quietly  transferred 
his  inquiries  to  Lord  Bevis  ;  and  soon  after 
the  ladies  went  into  the  drawing-room. 

There,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  Isabel,  Constance  took  Mrs.  Agatha 
out  into  the  garden  to  see  her  new  azalias. 

**  And  pray,  little  lady,"  said  Mrs. 
Agatha,  looking  quaintly  at  Constance, 
'*  what  has  Captain  Bohun  been  about  that 
he  has  fallen  under  your  sovereign  dis- 
pleasure ?'' 

G  2 
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'*  Nothing  at  aU,"  replied  Ckmstanoe.  "I 
did  not  know  he  was  under  my  dis- 
pleasure/' 

"I  merely  judged  by  the  short  aa- 
swers  you  gave  to  all  his  ramaifcs  it 
dinner." 

**  That  was  because  he  bored  me  by  talk- 
ing about  horses/'  said  Constance ;  "  it  is 
very  strange  how  some  people  do  delight  in 
talking  of  animals !  I  am  sure  it  is  a  sign 
they  can  talk  of  nothing  else :  there  is  Sir 
Morgan  now  !  Somebody  in  Blackwood's 
days,  ^  without  literature  or  manners,  I 
hardly  see  how  a  man  can  be  a  gentleman,' 
I  always  long  to  show  Sir  Morgan  that 
sentence." 

"  Yes,  we  were  talking  of  Captain 
Bohun/'  said  Mrs.  Agatha,  smiling. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was  we  were  talk- 
ing of  him,"  said  Constance ;  **  when  a 
subject  is  not  attractive,  it  is  better  to 
change  it.  If  you  like  to  cultivate  azalias, 
I  will  send  you  some  plants ;  but  with  )'Our 
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fine  bog  earth  it  is  a  sin  that  you  should 
grow  anything  but  rhododendrons." 

Mrs.  Agatha  accepted  the  offer  of  some 
azalias,  and  they  sauntered  on  in  silence  for 
some  time. 

At  last  Constance  exclaimed  with  much 
indignation :  '*  And  he  is  so  proud  too  !" 

"That  is  a  great  objection,"  said  Mrs. 
Agatha^  "  Are  we  still  speaking  of  Sir 
Morgan  ?" 

Constance  could  not  help  laughing,  but 
she  turned  to  go  back  to  the  house  with- 
out making  any  reply. 

"  Don't  be  capricious,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Agatha,  detaining  her  for  a  moment 
as  she  was  about  to  enter,  "  because  those 
people  who  won't  bear  caprice  are  gene- 
rally those  whose  esteem  is  most  worth 
preserving." 

The  gentlemen  had  just  come  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  Mrs.  D'Oyley  had  rung 
for  tea.  Captain  Bohun  was  talking  to 
her  father,  and  showed  no  other  indication 
of  her   being   present,   than  moving  out 
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of  the  way  as  Constance  took  her  place 
at    the   tea-table.      Mrs.  Agatha  oflSsied 

her  services,  but  Constance  declined 
them. 

''I  mean  to  perfect  myself  in  the  art 
of  tea-makingi  though  Lord  Bevis  does 
look  so  disappointed/'  she  said.  "Yon 
know,  Mrs.  Agatha,  he  always  held  yoa 
up  as  a  pattern  of  the  domestic  virtues." 

"  I  thought  you  made  tea  very  well,  my 
dear  1"  said  Mrs.  Agatha. 

*'Mi8s  D'Oyley  is  so  ambitious,"  said 
Lord  Be  vis,  '*  she  is  never  content  unless 
she  surpasses  everybody." 

"  I  shall  tell  Mary  when  I  write  how 
severe  you  have  become,"  said  Constance. 
*'By-the-bye,  I  had  a  letter  from  her  to- 
day." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lord  Be  vis,  drawing  his 
chair  nearer ;  "  why  you  never  told  me 
so  !" 

**  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now.  She 
is  so  sorry  to  have  left  Leyton ;  she  misses 
me  so  much!" 
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"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

''And  all  our  rides  together!  By-the- 
bye,  what  a  delightful  ride  we  had  this 
morning ;  I  do  think  this  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful part  of  all  our  beautiful  country/' 

''So  it  is.  That  lane  with  the  oaks 
meeting  overhead !" 

"And  the  deep  pool  by  the  side,  with 
the  dragon-flies ;  where  Edgar  caught  one 
that  evening !" 

"  You  ought  to  sketchy  you  know,  Miss 
D'Oyley ;  it  is  a  great  defect." 

"  I  am  too  old  to  learn,  you  know,  Lord 
Bevis;  besides  I  think  it  vulgar  to  draw. 
You  see  every  pert  little  school-girl  with 
a  portfolio  of  scratches.  But  I  intend  you 
to  make  me  a  study  of  that  pond  with  the 
crooked  ash  trees,  and  some  cows  standing 
half-way  in  the  water,  some  straggling  over 
the  bank,  just  as  they  were  the  other 
evening;  and  the  hill  side  beyond,  and 
the  sunUght  chequering  everything.  Can 
you  draw  sunlight  ?" 
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"  Undoubtedly ;  everytMiig  you  wish  to 
have  drawn,  mnst  be  drawn." 

**  111  do  a  great  many  things  in  letanb 
for  you." 

"Thank  yon.    Will  you  give  me  anotftf 

cup  of  tea  ?" 

''  This  instant.  Isabel,  I  shall  scold  yoa 
for  not  eating  anything.  Lord  Bevis,  cairy 
this  cake  to  Isabel,  and  tell  her  it  is  the 
very  lightest  nothing  she  can  take." 

''To  set  your  mind  at  rest?  Because 
there  is  no  other  reason  why  she  should 
eat  when  she  does  not  like  it." 

"  You  will  do  exactly  as  I  bid  you,"  said 
Constance.  "Men  have  no  idea  of  nurs- 
ing or  being  nursed.  You  owe  all  your 
comfort  to  our  sex,  and  all  your  civilization. 
I  am  never  tired  of  thinking  how  much 
better  women  are  than  men." 

Everybody  laughed  at  this  speech,  and 
Mr.  D'Oyley  asked  Constance  how  the 
matter  could  be  settled,  since  both  parties 
were  interested  witnesses. 
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Mrs.  Agatha  went  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Forde, 
Edgar  was  very  busy  with  a  book  at  his 
mamma's  work-table,  and  Constance  drew 
her  chair  to  the  piano  ;  but  before  she  began 
to  play,  she  turned  to  Captain  Bohun,  and 
said  to  him  distinctly,  but  with  some  em- 
barrassment : 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  show 
those  views  of  Palestine  to  Mrs.  Forde, 
she  was  wishing  to  see  them  this  morning." 

Captain  Bohun  professed  his  willingness 
to  do  so,  and  crossed  over  to  Isabel  with 
the  portfolio. 

She  had  not  finished  her  first  set  of 
waltzes,  when  a  ^^ervant  announced  Sir 
Morgan  Wyndham,  who  paid  his  compli- 
ments hastily  round  the  circle,  and  then 
seated  himself  behind  her  chair. 

'^Such  a  very  unusual  hour  to  make 
a  call  1"  said  he,  **  but  I  thought  you  looking 
rather  pale  at  Church  yesterday,  and  there- 
fore I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  assuring  myself  that  you  were  quite 
restored  to-day." 

o  3 
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<'No.  Do  you  go  to  Church  r  said  Codp 
stance,  turning  round  and  surveyii^  \m 
with  much  surprise. 

''  Yes/'  returned  Sir  Morgan,  ''  I  make 
a  point  of  attending  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
think  it  quite  proper  to  patronise—^" 

''  The  Christian  religion.  How  very 
kind  r'  said  Constance. 

''  Yes ;  you  know  we  are  all  Conservi- 
tives/'  said  Sir  Morgan,  **and  it  always 
goes  together." 

'*  Going  to  Church  and  going,  whither?" 
asked  Constance. 

''  I  mean,  you  know,  it  is  so  ungentle- 
manly  to  cut  the  Church." 

''  Ah !  1  shall  understand  you  in  time/' 
replied  Constance. 

•*  Meanwhile,  Miss  D'Oyley,  will  you 
sing  me  the  '  Return  of  the  Admiral,' "  said 
Lord  Bevis. 

Sir  Morgan,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
staring  hard  at  Isabel,  and  wondering  where 
he  had  seen  something  like  the  perfect  oval 
of  her  face  enclosed  in  the  widow's  cap, 
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now  lounged  up  to  her,  and  began  a  desul- 
tory conversation.  But  Isabel,  whose 
spirits  were  unequal  to  the  exertion,  gave 
him  so  little  assistance,  that  after  an 
exchange  x)f  a  few  interrupted  sentences^ 
he  retreated  back  to  Miss  D'Oyley,  half 
afraid  that,  as  it  was,  she  would  perceive 
how  much  he  was  charmed  by  the  singular 
beauty  of  her  friend. 

In  fact,  Isabel,  who  was  very  unfit  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  society,  rose  and  retired 
to  her  room,  and  then  Sir  Morgan  took 
occasion  to  learn  whether  or  not  she  was 
well  endowed. 

He  said  carelessly  to  Constance,  that  her 
beautiful  friend  seemed  very  languid,  that 
evening,  to  which  she  assented  with  a 
sigh.  He  then  hinted  that  he  hoped  so  fair 
a  creature  was  likely  to  be  always  sur- 
rounded  by  every  comfort  and  luxury  that 
wealth  could  bestow. 

Constance  replied :  **  That  few  people 
might  be  said  to  have  wealth  more  at  their 
command^  for  that  if  she  had  a  mind  to 
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contract  a  second  marriage,  her  beauty 
would  always  secure  her  an  advantageoos 
settlement." 

This  reply  not  containing  the  information 
which  Sir  Morgan  60ught,  he  was  compelled 
to  defer  his  curiosity  till  he  could  consi 
some  one  else. 

As  Captain  Bohun  took  leave  of  Con- 
stance, he  expressed  a  hope,  in  a  low  tone,' 
that  she  had  forgiven  his  offences. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  done  ?"  exclaimed 
Constance,  looking  up  in  some  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Nay,  that  I  don't  know,"  said  he, 
smiling,  "  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  I 
may  be  forgiven,  notwithstanding." 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  You  mean  to  ask  whether  I  can 
forgive  myself  for  being  angry  without 
a  cause.    I'll  tell  you  when  next  we  meet." 

"  But  for  the  present — "  said  he  hesi- 
tating. 

"  Oh  !  we  part  on  excellent  terms,"  said 
Constance  ;  "good  night." 
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"I  hope,  Miss  D'Oyley,  you  mean  to 
take  as  circumstantial  a  leave  of  me/'  said 
Sir  Morgan,  who  had  watched  with  some 
little  pique  the  half  whispered  conversation 
between  herself  and  Captain  Bohun. 

"  By  no  means/'  replied  Constance ;  and 
turning  round  to  the  piano,  she  began 
to  play  a  very  loud  march,  which  effect- 
ually drowned  any  remonstrance  he  might 
mean  to  offer. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Bbo8. — ^I  want  your  abflenoe. 

Keep  on  your  way,  I  care  not  for  your  oompaiiy. 
Sep. — How  ?  how  ?    You  are  very  short ;  do  you  know 

me,  Eros  ? 
Eros. — Yes,  I  know  ye. 

And  I  hope  I  shall  forget  ye. 

THE    FALSE    ONE. 

Imo. — You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  friends,  as  I 

Have  words  to  bid  you  ;  and  shall  find  it  so 
In  all  that  1  can  do. 

CTMBBLINE. 


**  I  MUST  put  a  stop  to  this  some  way  or 
other/'  said  Constance  to  herself,  as  she 
came  into  the  library,  the  next  morning, 
after  her  stroll  into  the  park,  and  found 
Sir  Morgan  awaiting  her  return ;  "  this 
won't  do  at  all  r* 
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Lord  Bevis  was  talking  to  her  father ; 
poor  Mrs.  D'Oyley  had  been  afflicted  with 
the  Baronet  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
looked  rather  less  tired  and  bored  than  if 
she  had  been  annoyed  by  him  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  But  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
avoid  speaking  to  a  person  who  comes  to 
your  house  on  purpose  to  see  you. 

Sir  Morgan  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment, 
and  although  she  had,  after  nodding  to 
him,  taken  her  mamma's  knitting  from  her, 
and  affected  to  find  some  terrible  mistake 
in  the  stitch,  she  was  obliged  to  look 
round,  and  reply  to  his  anxious  inqui- 
ries. 

"No,  nothing  very  terrible ;  but  a 
wrong  colour  begun  in  this  row ;  you  will 
not  be  able  to  do  any  good." 

"  I  wish  I  could  remedy — " 

**  No  doubt  you  do ,  and  if  I  were  you, 
now,  that  there  is  no  hunting  going  for- 
ward,  I  would  begin  to  learn  all  the  known 
stitches.  It  would  very  much  increase 
your  value  in  society," 
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''  I  think  I  shall  take  your  advioe." 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  net  ? 

''  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not. 

"  There  now  1  I  have  a  cousin  who  can 
net  a  little.  He  does  it  all  wrong ;  hut  there 
must  be  a  beginning  to  everything.'' 

"  Certainly.  I  wish  I—" 

**  Can  yoo  do  carpet  work  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  manage  that  a  little." 

''Well;  have  the  kindness,  will  you,  to 
go  on  with  this  dahlia ;  count  the  stitches, 
mind,  here  is  the  pattern.'' 

'*  I  shall  be  successful,  I  am  sure,  as 
long  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  remain 
here  to  inspire  me." 

"  Very  likely ;  but  I  am  soon  going  to 
look  at  my  seedling  geraniums,"  said  Con- 
stance taking  up  her  work. 

''  Do  you  undertake  to  open  an  academy 
for  needlework,"  said  Lord  Bevis  crossing 
over  to  her. 

"  Not  for  dunces,"  said  Constance.  "  I 
am  sure  you  would  do  me  no  credit.  Stay, 
you  may  go  on  a  little  with  this  slipper. 
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No !  don't  hold  your  needle  so.  Ah  !  the 
scissors.  You  will  cut  the  canvass !  Papa ! 
Lord  Bevis  is  working  on  your  slipper  I 
There,  you  shall  do  one  whole  violet. 
Papa !  I  will  tell  you  how  I  have  arranged 
your  slippers.  A  little  cluster  of  violets  in 
the  front  of  each.  You  have  no  idea  how 
fine  the  threads  are ;  it  will  be  just  like 
painting.  Don't  laugh,  Lord  Bevis ;  I 
mean  common  painting." 

'^  Something  in  the  way  of  oriental  tint- 
ing/' said  Lord  Bevis. 

**  Is  not  this  rose  delicious,  papa  ;"  said 
Constance  seating  herself  by  his  side  on 
the  sofa. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear.  What  sort  of 
rose  is  it  ?     Something  new  ?" 

''  Yes,  a  small  double  cluster  rose ;  it 
grows  all  over  my  Tudor  window.  What 
are  you  about,  Ijord  Bevis  ?" 

**  Nothing  but  mischief,  I  am  afraid, 
Miss  D'Oyley,  I  had  better  give  you  your 
work  back  again." 
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Constance  took  her  slipper,  and  renudiMd 
leaning  on  her  papa's  shoulder,  woridog 
and  talking.    *^  Do  yoa  know,  papa,  Mfi 
Agatha  told  me  such  a  strange  story  o{  the 
people   who  lived  once   in   the  Hanii'i 
house.     There  was  a  man,  wlu^r-   Chv 
and  sit  down,  Lord  Bevis ;  how  is  it  poi* 
sible    I  can  tell   papa   my    qtory  whik 
you  are  standing — dose  to  this  footstooli 
papa — and    looking    straight    into    my 
face  ?" 

''  I  will  sit  down  9  with  pleasure.  Miss 
D'Oyley;  but  I  would  not  for  the  world 
miss  hearing  your  story.  I  have  a  great 
curiosity  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  it 
was  who  lived  in  the  Harris's  house." 

'*I  know  you  are  laughing,"  returned 
Constance ;  *'  but  papa  shall  have  my 
story  for  all  that.  I  ought  first  to  tell 
you  that  the  grandmother  of  this  man  was 
a  very  eccentric  person,  and —  Oh  1  Sir 
Morgan,  let  me  see  how  you  are  getting 
on.    That  is,  really,  very  well  done.     I 
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did  not  think  you  were  so  clever — ^there, 
now,  I  have  quite  done  with  you  ;  I  don*t 
want  you  any  more  to-day/' 

At  this  abrupt  announcement  of  her 
feelings,  Mrs.  D'Oyley  raised  her  head, 
and  gave  her  daughter  a  gently  reproving 
look ;  but  Constance,  who  had  more 
accurately  measured  the  Baronet's  sensi- 
bilities, merely  smiled  in  return. 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  remain,  I  hope,'* 
said  Sir  Morgan,  'Uo  hear  this  anecdote 
which  we  are  all  expecting  so  impatiently." 

"  What  anecdote  ?" 

**  The  one  about  the  Harris's  house." 

"Oh!  I  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 
Your  carpet  work  has  driven  it  out  of  my 
head ;  but  you  do  not  mean  to  run  away 
so  soon  ?  We  are  going  to  luncheon  in  a 
few  minutes." 

"  I  shaU  be  delighted—" 

''I  wonder  whether  Evans  means  to  be 
punctual   to-day,"    said  Lord  Bevis ;   "I 

have  a  mind  to  ride  over  to  H before 

dinner." 
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"  Oh  I   if  you  are  going  to  H ,  I 

have  a  hundred  thingn  for  you  to  do  for 
me/'  cried  Constance. 

**  You  never  will  employ  me/'  whispered 
Sir  Morgan. 

**  Yes,  I  will ;  you  may  hold  this  skeia 
of  wool  for  me  in  a  minute,  when  I  hue 
written  down  my  commismona  for  Loid 
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*^  How  is  all  this  to  end,  my  dear  Mrs. 
D'Oyley?"  said  Lord  Bevis,  glancing  at 
Constance  and  Sir  Morgan  as  they  sat 
near  together ;  Sir  Morgan  dutifully  hold- 
ing the  skein  as  directed,  and  Constance 
talking  over  her  shoulder  to  Edgar  as  she 
wound  it." 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  shook  her  head. 

*'But,  who  are  these  people  driving 
up  to  the  house  ?"  exclaimed  Constance ; 
**  look,  Edgar  I  Are  they  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours, Sir  Morgan  V* 

Sir  Morgan,  with  the  skein  of  scarlet 
worsted  still  on  his  hands,  went  to  the 
window,  and  declared  that  the  ark  which 
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was  approaching  the  house,  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  any  carriage  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

Edgar,  who  thought  it  was  very  witty 
to  call  the  carriage  an  ark,  leaned  out  of 
the  window,  partly  to  hide  his  laughter, 
and  partly  to  investigate  the  appearance 
of  the  ladies.,  who  were  now  alighting  on 
the  front  steps.  **  Why,  Constance,"  he 
cried,  suddenly  drawing  back,  ''  who  would 
have  thought  it,  here  come  Mrs.  Manley 
and  her  daughters !" 

"  Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Constance ; 
*'  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  anybody  from 
C ." 

She  rose  so  hastily,  that  she  threw  down 
her  basket  of  worsteds,  and  leaving  Sir 
Morgan  to  collect  the  many  coloured  balls, 
she  advanced  to  meet  them  almost  on  the 
threshold.  Her  warmth  was  met  with  an 
equal  show  of  ardour.  It  was  very  agree- 
able to  know  Miss  D'Oyley  of  Leyton. 

They  were  about  to  make  a  little  excur- 
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sion  in  Wales,  and  made  a  point,  they  sud, 
of  taking  Lejrton  in  their  way ;  they  irm 
80    anxious    to    see  dear   Mr.  and  Bin. 
D'Oyley  and  Constance  again.      It  ms 
soon    arranged   that  they  should  remain 
with  the  D'Oyleys    until  the  next  day, 
to    give    time    for    both    parties  to  talk 
over    all  that  had  happened    since  they 
parted.     Their  carriage  was  sent  round, 
Constance  rang  to    hurry  the  luncheon, 
and    having  persuaded  the  young  ladies 
to    lay  aside    their   bonnets,    which  was 
not  very   easily  done,   for  the   girls  had 
been  younger,  and  they  were  afraid  their 
hair    might    be    tumbled,    they  all  went 
into   the  dining-room   to  eat   and   drink, 
before  they  had  any  more  conversation. 

Sir  Morgan,  though  he  wished  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Constance,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  extend  his  fascina- 
tions to  her  friends,  perhaps,  because  he 
was  conscious  that  he  had  very  little  to 
spare  ;  therefore,   he  allowed  Lord  Bevis 
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to  help  them  to  cold  chicken,  and  wine 
and  water,  without  attempting  to  give  him 
any  assistance.  The  Manleys  were  rather 
the  gainers  by  this  circumstance,  for  like 
many  English  people  of  a  middling  station, 
they  had  a  wonderful  affection  for  a  title, 
and  to  have  been  waited  upon  by  a  Lord 
would  furnish  them  with  matter  of  exulta- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  In 
fact,  Edgar  having  disappeared  before 
luncheon,  the  task  of  attending  to  them 
fell  exclusively  upon  Lord  Be  vis,  and  he 
caused  considerable  agitation  to  Miss 
Harriet  by  cutting  her  a  piece  of  bread, 
while  Miss  Louisa  experienced  even  greater 
emotion  at  his  rising  to  bring  her  some 
salad  from  a  side-table. 

**  Where  is  Mrs.  Forde?*'  asked  Mr. 
D'Oyley  ;  **  I  do  not  hear  her  voice.*' 

**  She  will  not  come  down  until  dinner," 
said  Constance ;  "I  ordered  some  jelly 
to  be  sent  up  into  her  dressing-room.'* 

Mrs.  Manley  began  whispering  and 
nodding  to  Mrs.  D'Oyley.     It  really  was 
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trae  then.  They  had  heard  eo  1  But  really, 
such  magnanimity  I  And  how  was  Mn. 
Forde  looking  ?  Of  coarse,  she  most  be 
delicate,  it  was  not  likely  that  nnder  die 
circumstances —  A  few  more  niods  and  beda 
saved  her  from  rounding  off  the  period. 

''  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  Lidy 
Hernshaw  ?''  asked  Constance  of  her  ndgh^ 
hour,  Miss  Louisa. 

**  Oh,  yes  1  we  often  see  her  about. 
She  very  seldom  gives  parties  now.  I 
think  she  looks  older ;  but  she  is,  you 
know,  a  very  reserved  person.  She  never 
mentions  her  daughter ;  and  she  holds  her- 
self so  much  above  all  her  neighbours,  that 
nobody  is  likely  to  ask  her  any  questions." 

"  And  how  is  Mrs.  Barlow  at  the  Mill  ?" 

"Very  well,  I  believe,'*  said  Miss  Manley, 
colouring  a  little. 

"  And  all  the  other  good  people  whom  I 
knew  ?" 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  for  them  all ;  they 
are  just  as  you  left  them.'' 

**  Have  you  heard,"  said  Mrs.  Manley, 
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'Uhat  Mr.  Ayliffe  is    going  to   be  mar- 
ried r . 

"  No,"  cried  Constance  ;  "  but  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it :  and  to  whom  ?" 

*^  Oh !  stop,  mamma,  don't  tell ;  let  Con- 
stance guess,"  exclaimed  both  the  Miss 
Manleys. 

*^  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,"  said  Constance, 
laughing ;  *'  but  I  really  hope  that  he  has 
not  gone  out  of  the  village  for  a  wife,  there 
are  so  many  ladies  in  C — ." 

**  I  assure  you,"  said  Miss  Manley,  with 
some  little  vexation  in  her  voice,  '*  that  he 
has  not  paid  C —  so  great  a  compliment." 

**Then  I  give  it  up  at  once,"  said  Con- 
stance, ''  for  I  knew  no  families  out  of 
C — ,  except  the  Hiltons,  and  I  am  sure, 
that  is,  I  think  I  may  be  sure,  that  Mary  is 
not  going  to  marry  Mr.  Ayliffe  1" 

As  she  said  this,  she  stole  a  mischievous 
glance  at  Lord  Bevis,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
him  look  a  little  confused,  but  he  replied 
very  quietly: 

VOL.    III.  H 
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''  No ;  from  what  I  recollect  of  Mr. 
AylifFe,  I  should  say  that  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  person  to  win  Miss  Hilton." 

''  I  would  never  venture  to  say  that/'  said 
Mrs.  Manley,  very  reverently,  however,  for 
she  was  contradicting  a  Lord,  and  that  was  a 
serious  matter  to  her ;  **  you  can  never 
tell  until  a  gentleman  offers  whether  he 
will  be  accepted.  I  am  sure  I  have  seea 
numbers  of  people  accepted,  whom  I  should 
never  have  believed  the  lady  would  have 
thought  of.  I  think  an  offer  is  a  very 
tempting  thing  to  a  young  lady,  unless 
she  happens  to  be  engaged." 

'*  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Lord  Bevis?" 
asked  Constance. 

*'Why,  Miss  D'Oyley,  as  I  am  not  a 
young  lady,  I  conclude  that  I  am  no  judge 
of  the  temptation." 

**  Ah  !  you  know  what  I  mean,"  said 
Constance  ;  **  but,  my  dear  Miss  Manley, 
pray  do  not  keep  me  any  longer  in  sus- 
pense, let  me  hear  the  name  of  the  fair  lady." 
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*'  What  would  you  say  to  Miss  Jane 
Bland  ?"  asked  Miss  Manley. 

"The  very  last  woman  in  the  world," 
exclaimed  Constance  ;  "  utterly  unsuited 
to  him.  Why  I  recollect  at  Uncle  Hilton's, 
at  the  ball  with  ail  the  officers — " 

"  But  people  alter  so  much,  my  dear 
Miss  D'Oyley/*  said  Mrs.  Manley ;  **  so 
many  giddy  girls  make  excellent  wives  !" 

"  And  recollect,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said 
Lord  Bevis,  **  that  people  never  marry 
the  person  they  are  set  down  for." 

**A11  true!"  replied  Constance,  **  but 
still  I  think  Jane  Bland  suited  to  almost 
any  one  rather  than  Mr.  Ayliffe." 

"  Ah  !  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  Sir  Morgan, 
as  they  were  all  leaving  the  dining-rooms, 
'*if  I  did  but  know  what  that  happy  man 
would  resemble,  who — ^who — " 

'*  A  bishop,"  said  Constance,  cheerfully. 
"  I  have  one  in  my  eye ;  there  is  some- 
thing irresistible  in  the  lawn  sleeves. 
Don't  stand,  please,  in  the  door- way,  be- 

H  2 
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cause  I  must  go  and  attend  to  my  via- 
tors." 

Mrs.  Manley  preferred  remaining  qiueUy 
in  the  house  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
but  the  young  ladies  expressed  great  d^ 
light  at  the  idea  of  exploring  the  pleasure- 
grounds  under  the  guidance  of  Constance. 

They  expressed  the  usual  ecstacies  at  the 
sight  of  the  conservatories  and  forcing- 
houses,  and  the  beautiful  plants  that 
adorned  her  own  particular  garden. 

Constance,  with  a  blue  veil  wrapped 
completely  round  her  face  and  bonnet, 
for  she  was  very  much  afraid  of  freckles, 
wandered  from  one  sunny  bed  to  another, 
and  gathered  for  her  visitors  clusters  of 
beautiful  and  rare  flowers.  At  last  thev 
sat  down  on  a  shady  bench,  and  began 
to  arrange  their  spoils  into  different  nose- 
gays. 

**  And  so,"  said  Constance,  "  Mr.  Ayliflfe 

is  really  going  to  be  married.     Do  tell  me 
if  there  are  any  more  matches  on  the  tapis. 
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Miss  Dyce,  now !  There  was  a  sort  of  pro- 
bability, I  hardly  know  what  to  call  it,  that 
she  was  likely  to  marry  Mr.  Linley." 

"  Oh !  that  affair  is  just  where  it  was,'* 
said  Miss  Manley.  "  When  he  is  rich 
enough  I  If  he  could  but  change  his  curacy 
into  a  good  living,  then  people  would  say  he 
need  not  despair.  But  that  will  never  be ; 
or  at  least  no  prospect  can  be  so  uncertain 
and  distant.'' 

'*  Mamma  does  not  like  these  long  en- 
gagements," said  the  younger  sister.  "  You 
want  a  sprig  of  jessamine,  dear  Constance ; 
this  will  just  do.  How  fortunate  you  are ;  your 
engagement  need  never  be  a  long  one." 

"True!"  said  Miss  Manley;  **and  you 
need  never  marry  at  all  if  you  don't  parti- 
cularly wish  it.  You  will  be  just  as  much 
respected  with  your  splendid  property  as  if 
you  were  a  married  woman." 

Constance  thought  with  some  pleasure, 
that  when  she  had  no  property  at  all,  she 
had  preferred  remaining  single  to  marry- 
ing a  person  whom  she  did  not  particularly 
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like  ;  but  there  is  no  occaaioa  to  be  idqr 
refined  than  your  company,  so  she  meidy 
laughed,  and  told  Miss  Manley  that  ahe 
was  very  likely  to  illustrate  her  position, 
and  that  she  should  be  curioois  to  see  hov 
society  would  use  her  when  she  waa  m 
old  maid. 

''That  was  a  very  elegant  young  man 
sitting  next  to  you  at  luncheon/'  said  Miss 
Louisa  ;  ''  there  was  something  very  aristo- 
cratic in  his  manner." 

Do  you  think  so  ?"  returned  Constance. 
''He  is  an  idle  neighbour  of  ours,  who 
comes  here  oftener  than  any  of  us  hke." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Manley,  "  particu- 
larly with  that  charming  Lord  Bevis  stay- 
ing in  the  house  T'  Here  she  looked  as 
fixedly  as  she  could  at  Constance's  purple 
veil. 

"  But  between  you  and  me,  dear  Miss 
Manley,"  said  Constance,  "  Lord  Bevis 
shows  a  very  bad  taste,  he  has  not  shown 
the  least  disposition  to  marry  me ;  and 
really,  when  you  consider  the   pounds  be 
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would  be  in  pocket  by  such  a  specula- 
tion—" 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
Lord  Bevis  himself,  who  came  to  tell  Con- 
stance that  he  had  executed  her  commis- 
sions at  H — •  «  He  readily  accepted  a  seat 
by  her  side,  and  then,  taking  her  bouquet 
tL  h„.  ^^  to  .ugge..  Le  i„  Ae. 
ments  in  its  arrangement. 

**  You  want  a  moss  rose-bud  very  much 
just  here.  Miss  D'Oyley  ;'*  here  Miss  Man- 
ley  timidly  offered  one.  **  Thank  you,  this 
will  do  very  well.  And  some  long  grass 
would  be  an  improj^rement.  There,  Miss 
D'Oyley,  you-  will  be  very  effective  to-day 
at  dinner,  I  promise  you.  Any  body  com- 
ing r' 

**  No.  You  are  the  only  gentleman  we 
shall  have,  except  papa.'' 

''  And  I  am  nobody ;  what  a  misfortune ! 
Suppose  I  send  a  line  to  Bohun,  and  ask 
him  to  take  pity  on  me  ?" 

''  You  can  do  as  you  like." 
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"Do  you  think  he  will  come,  Ifiss 
D'Oyley  ?" 

''  I  dare  say  not.  He  is  likely  to  have 
plenty  of  engagements;  and  besideSi.he 
was  here  yesterday/' 

*'  That  means  that  you  wpold  rather  he 
did  not  come." 

''  Yes  it  does/'  returned  Constance, 
quickly. 

"Very  well.  I  wish  ladies  would  not 
wrap  up  their  heads  in  those  thick  veils; 
it  must  be  distressing  to  them  this  hot 
weather^  and  I  am  sure  it  is  very  disagree- 
able to  us.  I  like  to  see  the  person  I  am 
talking  to.  Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
Miss  Manley  ?" 

"  Ha !  ha  !    Yes,  I  think—'' 

''Is  it  near  dressing  time ?"  asked  Con- 
stance. 

"  It  wants  half  an  hour,"  replied  Lord 
Bevis.  "Why  don't  you  wear  a  watch, 
Miss  D'Oyley  ?" 

"  1  forgot  to  wind  it  up  last  night — that 
is  aU." 
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•'  Give  it  me,  and  I  will  set  it  right  for 
you." 

"There!'*  said  Constance.  "Has  Mrs. 
Agatha  been  here  to-day,  do  you  know  ?" 

**  She  was  just  arrived  when  I  returned 
from  my  ride ;  but  as  she  asked  for  Mr. 
D'Oyley,  I  did  not  let  you  know." 

"  I  shall  see  her  at  dinner,"  said  Con- 
stance, '*  and  I  know  she  has  something  to 
talk  to  papa  about.  Something  about  Isa- 
bel." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Agatha  dined  here  yester- 
day," said  Lord  Bevis.  "  You  don't  object 
to  her  company  two  days  running,  I  find." 

**  I  think  that  a  very  silly  remark,"  re- 
turned Constance,  in  a  very  uuQoncerned 
voica.  "  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
Mrs.  Agatha  is  one  of  the  few  persons 
whom  I  should  be  glad  to  see  every  day." 

"  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan,  I  think," 
said  Lord  Bevisj  "  that  Mrs.  Forde  should 
eventually  reside  with  Mrs.  Agatha." 

"  Yes,  some  day  or  other,"  replied  Con- 
stance; "but  there  is   no  sort  of  hurry. 

H  3 
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It  will  be  yenr  pleasant  for  me  to  have  tvo 
friends  established  at  the  little  white  cot- 
tage instead  of  one." 

''  Do  yon  know  how  she  was  left,  poor 
thing,  in  regard  to  money  matters  ?"  adied 
Manley. 


''  She  will  have  but  a  small  inctHne," 
Constance;  "but  living  in  the  way 
we  propose,  she  will  feel,  I  hope,  but  few  in- 
conveniences from  her  straightened  means ; 
and  I  don't  expect,  that  is,  it  is  not  very 
likely — I  mean,"  said  she,  her  voice  falter- 
ing a  little,  ''  so  beautiful  a  creature  will 
hardlv  remain  a  widow  alwavs." 

Lord  Bevis  coughed  a  little,  the  Manleys 
did  not  venture  to  look  at  him  ;  but  thev 
felt  extremely  curious  to  know  whether 
Constance  alluded  to  him  or  not. 

'*  Your  imagination  is  very  active.  Miss 
D'Oyley  "  he  said,  at  last ;  "  have  you 
already  provided  a  match  for  your  fair 
friend  ?" 

*'  I  have  provided  nothing,"  said  Con- 
stance, rather  pettishly ;    "  but  I  suppose 
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I  have  €ye6.    I  have  stated  nothing  hut 
what  is  very  probable.'* 

**  You  certainly  cannot  deny  that  you 
have  some  special  person  in  your  eye/' 
said  Lord  Bevis  laughing,  ^*  I  dare  say 
I  shall  be  aUe  to  guess.  I  am  afraid  my 
friend  Edgar  will  be  too  young." 

"  Of  course.  You  are  so  silly  this 
morning,"  said  Constance,  rising.  ''  I 
think,  my  dear  Miss  Manley,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  dress," 

"  I  should  not  at  all  wonder,"  said  Lord 
Bevis,  rising  also,  **  that  you  thought  of 
transferring  over  Sir  Morgan's  allegiance 
to  Mrs.  Forde." 

**You  thought!"  exclaimed  Constance, 
who  was  growing  angry. 

"  Still  wide  of  the  mark,  am  I  ? — Per- 
haps you  think  that  Captain  Bohun  rides 
over  now  and  then  to  get  a  peep  of  your 
beautiful  friend.  I  believe  you  will  acquit 
fwe,  won't  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  answer  any  of  your  ques- 
tions ;  but  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
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me  whether  the  man  at  H means  to 

sell  me  that    little  Sky  terrier ;    if  yoa 
didn't  forget  all  about  it" 

''  The  man  asks  too  much,  and — '' 

**  Oh !  but  Edgar  has  set  his  heart  apon 
it;  so  I  cannot  hdp  its  being  dear.  I 
must  have  it." 

*'  I  was  going  to  say,  that  Captain  Bohnn 
has  promised  Edgar  one  of  his  Sky  ter- 
riers,  which  is  quite  ugly  and  savage 
enough  to  content  him;  so  you  need  not 

p:ive  the  man  at  H an  opportunity  of 

cheating  you." 

''Certainly  not.  And  when  did  Edgar 
see  Captain  Bohun?" 

"  To-day,  when  we  were  out  riding." 

"  £d°:ar  rode  with  vou  then." 

"  He  did." 

''Well,  I  am  glad  he  is  about  to  have 
a  Sky  terrier  at  last,  poor  fellow." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  a  great  advantage ;  it  will 
initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  rat-hunt- 
ing, besides  the  great  chance  those  small 
dogs  always  have  of  going  mad." 
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"  Not  thorough-bred  dogs,"  said  Con- 
stance, stepping  into  the  drawing-room 
through  the  glass  window.  ''  Is  not  he 
disagreeable,  my  dear  Miss  Manley  ?" 

Miss  Manley  could  not  allow  it.  She 
thought  his  manners  so  remarkably  pleasing 
and  cheerful. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Harriet,"  said  Mrs. 
Manley,.  just  before  t'  went  down  to 
dinner,  *'  that  Constance  D'Oyley  is  very 
much""improved  ?" 

*•  Wonderfully !"  said  Miss  Manley ;  *'  her 
manners  are  so  much  more  attractive ;  and 
then  she  dresses  so  well  !" 

Constance  had  always  dressed  with  taste, 
and  always  possessed  the  same  frank  cheer- 
ful manners.  In  her  case  a  fortune  merely 
brought  forward  the  qualities  she  really 
possessed — in  many  cases  it  supplies  them 
altogether. 

Mr.  Sedley,  the  Rector,  dined  with  them. 
He  was  a  grave,  elderly  man,  benevolent 
and  rather  dignified  in  his  manner.  He 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  family, 
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and  he  thought  very  highly  of  CSonstanoei 
for  her  liberality  in  the  parish  was  not  con- 
fined to  giving  alone,  but  led  her  to  take 
trouble  wherever  Mr.  Sedley-  thought  her 
interference  would  be  beneficial.  He  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  to  Cmistance  and  Mn. 
Agatha  before  dinner,  at  a  table  in  the 
comer  of  the  drawing-room,  and  Constance 
was  very  busy  writing  names  on .  a  card, 
and  showing  them  to  him  for  his  ap- 
proval, 

Mrs.  Forde  did  not  appear;  and  Con- 
stance too  well  understood  her  repugnance 
to  meeting  any  C —  people  to  urge  her  to 
join  them.  She  contented  herself  by  giving 
Edgar  directions  to  drive  Mrs.  Forde  about 
the  park  in  a  low  pony  carriage  after  dinner ; 
and  Edgar,  not  a  little  proud  of  being  trusted 
with  an  errand  of  such  importance,  very 
readily  consented  to  the  arrangement.  All 
parties  were  contented,  except  the  Manleys, 
whose  curiosity  to  see  Isabel  had  been 
gradually  increasing  all  day,  and  had  now 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  they  could  hardly 
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refrain  from  offering  to  go  up  into  her  room 
and  pay  their  respects  to  her.  They  felt 
that  when  they  returned  to  C —  they  should 
have  a  very  imperfect  account  to  render  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  ^t  Leyton,  unless 
they  could  tell  exactly  how  Mrs.  Forde  was 
looking,  and  with  what  degree  of  composure 
she  managed  to  meet  them  after  all  her 
misdeeds.  They  had  made  up  their  minds 
too  so  exactly  as  to  the  species  of  calm 
compassion  with  which  they  had  meant  to 
confront  her,  and  the  sort  of  forgiving  gen- 
tleness with  which  they  intended  to  demon- 
strate the  Christian  state  of  their  own  feel- 
ings as  regarded  the  past»  that  their  vexation 
was  considerable. 

A  slight  incident  occurred  to  console  them 
in  part :  Constance  proposed  that,  between 
dinner  and  tea,  the  ladies  should  take  a 
drive.  Mrs.  Agatha  and  Mrs.  D'Oyley 
preferred  a  stroll  in  the  flower  garden,  so 
Constance  set  off  with  Mrs.  Manley  and 
her  two  daughters.  She  chose  the  most 
beautiful  road  in  the  neighbourhood ;  took 
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them  to  see  two  ruins*  and  a  waterfall,  and 
brought  them  home  through  the  park,  just 
as  the  moon  was  rising  and  displaying  the 
beautiful  avenues  to  great  advantage.  Ab 
they  drove  up  to  the  door,  the  low  pony 
carriage  which  had  just  set  down  Mrs. 
Forde  and  Edgar,  was  driving  round  Up  the 
stables. 

Edgar  had  been  met  in  the  hall  by  a 
servant  from  Sir  Guy's  who  brought  the 
Sky  terrier  which  Captain  Bohun  had  pro- 
mised him.  The  wicked  looking  creature 
was  in  a  basket,  and  darted  out  its  rough 
grizzled  head,  with  its  fierce  red  eyes  and 
sharp  teeth,  to  salute  its  new  master  by 
tearing  the  cufi*  of  his  coat,  and  barking  so 
loud  that  Edgar  could  hardly  make  Mrs. 
Forde  hear  his  catalogue  of  the  dog's  merits. 
She  turned  on  the  staircase  to  look  at  this 
amiable  addition  to  their  circle,  and  whether 
it  was  the  vice  of  the  little  beast,  or  Edgar's 
high  flown  praises,  she  burst  out  laughing, 
just  as  the  Manley  party  entered  the  hall. 
Her  mirth  was  but  of  short  duration,  poor 
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thing  I  Before  she  had  reached  her  own 
part  of  the  house,  every  trace  of  merriment 
had  faded  from  her  cheek ;  but  the  Manleys 
had  seen  her — seen  Mrs.  Forde  laughing ; 
the  very  first  time  they  had  encountered 
her  after  the  shocking  events,  and  so  forth ! 
People  who  put  the  kindest  construction 
upon  every  thing  are,  I  am  afraid,  very 
rare ;  and  when  you  do  find  them,  I  am 
still  more  afraid  that  they  generally  present 
a  discouraging  specimen  of  that  species  of 
sensual  indolence  of  mind,  which  is  natu- 
rally distinguished  by  very  complete  igno- 
ranee,  and  a  large  share  of  passive  good- 
nature. 

It  is  only  in  books  that  one  finds  people 
composed  of  all  the  virtues  and  none 
of  the  faults  belonging  to  two  or  three 
classes  of  character.  But  to  whatever 
class  the  Manleys  belonged,  they  set  off 
the  next  morning  with  a  very  high  admira- 
tion for  Leyton,  and  an  exalted  opinion  of 
Leyton's  mistress.  It  formed  an  agreeable 
and  prominent   item   in   their  tour  ;   and 
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there  was  a  great  deal  cwmectisd  with  the 
"mat  to  excite  the  coiioeity  and  envy  of 
their  neigfaboun.  lliey  had  seen  Mn. 
Fmde,  remember !  and  8o  &r  were  superior 
to  any  oi  the  C —  people :  and  the  woman, 
whose  surpassing  beauty  would  never  have 
drawn  them  across  their  threaholds,  becaaie, 
thraog^  her  faults,  an  object  of  the  deqMt 
interest.  But  far  higher,  in  their  catalogue 
of  wonders,  stood  the  astounding  fact  that 
thev  had  been  under  the  same  roof  with 
Lord  Bevis,  the  recluse,  the  wizard,  the 
dwarf,  the  hunchback ;  that  he  had  turned 
out  quite  delightful  and  good-looking  ;  had 
taken  Mrs.  Manley  in  to  dinner  ;  had  talked 
with  Miss  Harriet,  and  had  asked  Miss 
Louisa  for  a  song ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Fbb. — Lady,  there  are  as  many  shades  in  truth 
As  shadows  on  the  ever  chaoging  sea. 
Or  tints  among  the  evening  clouds.  The  trace 

1 

Of  the  king's  signet  on  Parmenio's  lip. 
Faded  as  soon  as  made,  but  bound  him,  ay 
To  hold  his  master's  secrets  undivulged. 
Nor  would  I  wrong  the  silence  of  my  friend, 
By  giving  words  to  his  unuttered  will ; 
Because  he  hath  not  shacked  my  free  speech 
With  the  coarse  links  of  mutual  promises. 

ANON. 

"  Do  you  know/'  said  Constance,  one 
morning,  to  Lord  Bevis  as  he  was  looking 
for  a  book  in  the  library,  **  do  you  know  I 
think  papa  has  some  crotchet  in  his  head 
about  the  operation." 

**  I  should  not  wonder,  Miss  D'Oyley,'* 
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said    Lord    Bevis,    still    engaged   in  his 
search. 

'*  There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  he 

should  not/'  said  Clonstance;  "  Mr.  A 's 

last    letter   fixed    some    time  about  this 
month." 

*'  Ay,  indeed/'  said  Lord  Bevis. 

**  And  what  is  more/'  said  Constance, 
''  if  anything  is  going  on,  I  am  sure  yoa 
are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it." 

''  I  am  the  confidant,  am  I  ?  And  can 
you  tell  me  where  you  have  hid  the  fourth 
volume  of  Milner's  Church  History  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  will  find  it.  All  the  church 
books  are  here,  to  your  left.  Now  you 
are  not  going  away ;  quite  the  contrary ; 
you  are  going  to  tell  me  all  you  know 
about  papa's  proceedings?" 

'^  Oh !  that  reminds  me,  Miss  D'Oyley, 
if  you  wish  to  see  your  purple  passion- 
flower blow,  this  year " 

"  No,  I  don't ;  I  care  nothing  about  the 
purple  passion-flower.  I  want  to  know 
papa's  and  your  secret." 
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"  And  all  this  time  you  are  aware  Mr. 
D*Oyley  is  waiting  patiently  in  his  study 
for  this  passage  which  I  have  come  here  to 
look  out." 

**  I  don't  care  about  that  either.  I  am 
waiting,  but  not  patiently,  for  an  answer." 

**  Always  get  your  information  first- 
hand, Miss  D'Oyley.  Suppose  you  ask 
your  father  about  his  plans." 

"  Now  that  is  so  like  a  man,"  said  Con- 
stance, **  so  very  stupid ;  as  if  I  should 
have  asked  you,  unless  I  had  my  reasons 
for  not  asking  papa  ?" 

^*  And  suppose  I  have  my  reasons  for 
not  telling  tales,  if  I  have  any  to  tell  ?" 

**  Then  I  will  not  speak  to  you  or  be 
friends  ever  again,"  said  Constance. 

Lord  Bevis  seemed  to  hold  this  threat 
very  light ;  he  merely  smiled,  said  he  was 
sorry  to  displease  her,  and  went  into  her 
father's  study.    • 

Constance  kept  her  word  religiously  as 
to  not  being  friends.      All   the  time   she 
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walked  with  her  papa  and  mamma  in  the 
flower  garden  before  luncheon,  she  replied 
to  Lord  BeviB  in  monosyllables,  threw  away 
some  flowers  he  offered  her^  and  declared 
that  she  would  not  ride  with  him  that 
afternoon. 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  then,  my 
dear  ?"  asked  her  father. 

''  Lord  Bevis  may  ride  with  Edgar ;  I 
shall   ride    with  Hart  behind  me,  like  a 

ladv." 

•< 

Lord  Bevis  and  Mr.  D'Oyley  both  laughed 
at  this  announcement,  and  the  former  begged 
to  know  if  he  was  in  disgrace,  and  what 
was  his  misdemeanour. 

*'  You  know  very  well/*  replied  Con- 
stance, walking  on. 

**  It  would  be  such  a  relief  to  me  if  you 
would  explain,"  he  said  laughing. 

"  Why,  Constance,"  said  her  father,  **  I 
thought  you  never  quarrelled  with  Lord 
Bevis." 

*'  Miss  D'Oyley  has  begun  to-day  for  an 
indefinite  period,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 
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**  He  has  been  teazing  me,"  returned 
Constance. 

"  Why,  what  is  it  all  about  ?'*  asked  Mr. 
D'Oyley. 

.  **  Dare  I  speak,  Miss  D'Oyley?"  asked 
Lord  Bevis. 

"  You  will  do  just  as  you  please,"  re- 
turned Constance  without  turning  her 
head. 

Lord  Bevis  did  not  seem  to  please,  and 
for  a  short  time  there  was  an  interval  of 
peace. 

Then  Constance  said,  as  if  to  herself, 
*'  I  am  going  to  write  to  Mary,  this  even- 
ing." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  spare  half  a 
page  or  so  for  me  ?"  asked  Lord  Bevis. 
*'  I  should  very  much  like  to  add  a  few 
lines." 

"  No,"  returned  Constance  ;  '*  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  Mary.  I  mean  to  tell 
her  how  disagreeable  you  have  become." 

''  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Lord 
Bevis,  ''because  you  may  perhaps  induce 
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Miss  fiQton  to  oome  down  heie  to  witnoi 
such  a  phenomeiion.  It  would  be  ncffl 
worth  the  journey."    • 

"  It  18  of  no  use  qaarrelling  with  yew, 
after  all/'  said  CSonstance. 

"  Are  yon  come  to  that  condnsionr' 
said  Lord  Bevis.  "  Ftey  shake  hands  apoa 
it/' 

Constance  consented  to  this,  and  matt' 
over,  half  promised  to  ride  with  him  that 
afternoon. 

Just  as  she  had  rung  for  the  horses,  she 
was  detained  by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Bo- 
hun  with  Captain  Bohun. 

Her  Ladyship  was  quite  as  voluble  as 
usual.  She  said  Sir  Guy  had  been  complain- 
ing for  some  time — her  usual  phrase  to  ex- 
press his  being  out  of  health — deplored  that 
she  was  from  home  when  Constance  called 
last,  rallied  her  upon  the  attentions  of  a 
certain  Baronet,  and  called  upon  Captain 
Bohun  to  say  whether  or  not  she  was  a 
breaker  of  hearts. 

He  said  he  had  no  doubt  of  her  power 
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to  do  so,  but  he  was  not  so  certain  of  her 
wiU. 

Lady  Bohun  did  not  know  ;  but  she 
thought  Constance  very  formidable  in  that 
way,  though  she  should  say  nothing.  She 
hoped  she  did  not  mean  to  exercise  her  power 
upon  a  certain  friend  of  hers  ;  she  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  diext 
day.  She  hoped  Constance  did  not  forget 
that  her  archery  meeting  took  place  to- 
morrow. 

No.  Constance  remembered  it  perfectly ; 
for  the  last  week  she  had  been  practising 
very  successfully. 

*'  But,  good  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Bohun  with  a  start,  ''  there  is  your  carriage 
coming  up  to  the  door;  I  am  preventing 
some  of  you  from  going  out  driving.  You 
mean  to  ride,  I  see ;  but,  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  I 
am  shocked !" 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  said  it  was  a  charity  to 
put  oflf  her  drive  for  half  an  hour,  when 
the  sun  might  have  less  power. 

VOL.    III.  I 
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"  True ;  what  a  ^ocicms  avmocrr  ex- 
claimed Lady  Bohun. 

''  Ajy  Mm  D'Oytey^*^  said  Lord  Bena, 
''  you  will  never  have  the  free  to  coimJM 
of  the  weather  again.** 

"Yes,  I  shall,  the  very^  next  wet  day,** 
returned  Constance. 

They  were  alt  ready  to  start.  *  LNtbd 
who  was  to  go  wA  driving  vrith  Meu 
D'Oyley,  had  glided  ioto  the  group.  Lady 
Bohun  insisted  upon  seeing  them  off;  she 
liked  to  watch  Constance  mount  her  horse. 
Had  she  a  horse  to  suit  her  ?  Was  that 
the  one  Sir  Morgan  recommended  to 
her? 

'*  No,"  Constance  said  very  shortly;  "the 
horse  Sir  Morgan  advised  her  to  buy  had 
only  three  legs." 

*'  Oh,  you  wicked  creature  !"^  cried  her 
Ladyship ;  '^  what  a  libel  upon  poor  Sir 
Morgan." 

•*  Yes,"  replied  Constance  ;  "  if  you  take 
away  from  him  that  merit,  I  really  don't 
know  what  you  leave  him." 
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"Ah,  when  young  ladies  talk  in  that 
way,"  said  Lady  Bohun,  archly  ;  "  but  what 
a  beautiful  hall  this  is !  I  never  pass 
through  it  but  T  think  what  a  delightful 
bal  coBtum^  you  might  give ;  but  then  I 
would  confine  my  costume  strictly  to  one 
reign.  I  would  not  have  a  medley,  like  a 
masquerade." 

Now  as  Lord  Bevis  handed  Mrs.  lyOy- 
ley  into  the  carriage,  Captain  Bohun  could 
not  do  less  for  Mrs.  Forde.  He  did  not 
know  what  on  earth  to  say  to  her  as  they 
stood  on  the  steps ;  so  after  an  embarrassed 
pause,  he  turned  round  and  said  : 

*'  Do  you  find  the  heat  too  mnch  for  you, 
Miss  Hernshaw  ?" 

He  recollected  his  mistake  immediately, 
sMd  was  annoyed  at  the  blunder. 

Isabel  replied  very  quietly,  that  all  wea- 
ther was  alike  to  her. 

He  attempted  some  apology  for  his  awk- 
ward mistake — he  had  forgotten  the  lapse 
of  time. 

'*  It  was  very  natural,"  said  I«abel.     *'  I 
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cannot  so  easily  forget  all  I  finfeited 
my  name." 

Any  one  would  have  been  touched  hf 
her  manner,  it  was  so  sad  and  quiet.  Xkf- 
tain  Bohun  sho?red  that  he  was  so  by  the 
way  in  which  he  placed  her  in  the  carriage 
and  arranged  her  ctoaks.  A  great  deal  csn 
be  expressed  by  trifles  I 

And  so  Constance  thought,  as  she  stood 
waiting  for  her  horse  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
steps.  She  declined  his  offered  assistance, 
said  her  brother  was  always  her  page,  took 
the  reins  from  Edgar,  and  rode  off  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow,  as  if  she  was  the  happiest 
person  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  How  glad  I  am  they  are  all  gone/* 
said  Edgar,  when'  they  were  outside  the 
park  gates.  '^  How  I  do  hate  morning 
visitors." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Constance. 

"  What,  all  morning  visitors  ?"  asked 
Lord  Be  vis. 

"  Yes,  all,'*  returned  Constance.  "  If  peo- 
ple want  tp  see  me,  I  should  like  them  to 
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come  in  the  evening  ;  I  choose  to  have  the 
morning  to  myself." 

"  There  was  I  waiting  and  waiting,"  said 
Edgar  in  an  injured  tone,  ''  and  the  pony 
growing  so  fidgety  ;  and  as  for  your  horse, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were  to  throw 
you  over  his  head.  He  can't  bear  stand- 
ing." 

"  We  must  take  our  chance,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  Pray  do  you  go  to  the  archery, 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  Who— I  ?"  said  Lord  Bevis.  "  Pray 
Miss  D'Oyley,  what  should  I  do  at  an 
archery  meeting  ?" 

''  Why,  look  at  the  people,  and  make 
cynical  remarks." 

"  Very  pleasant,  I  agree  with  you,  for 
ten  minutes ;  but  I  have  no  mind  to  play 
Timon  from  noon  to  midnight." 

'*  It  is  too  long,  certainly,"  said  Edgar. 

**  You  will  not  say  so  when  you  have 
on  your  green  doublet  and  the  brown  bea- 
ver hat  with  the  feathers.    I'll  let  you  wear 
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that  on  one  side,"  said  Constance.    "You 
will  find  the  time  only  too  short !" 

Edgar  didn't  know  that  he  should ;  and 
for  some  little  time  they  rode  on  in  silence. 

"  After  all,"'  exclaimed  Constance,  pull- 
ing up  so  short  as  to  startle  the  horses  of 
her  two  compaoions,  "  alter  all,  I  knov 
when  it  is  to  be." 

Lord  Bevis  looked  at  her  with  some  little 
surprise. 

"  I  asked  papa  to  go  to  H with  oh 

next  week,  to  choose  some  books,  and  he 
said,  'Not  next  week,  my  dear;  it  won't 
quite  suit  me.'  I  dare  say,  he  has  fixed 
next  Monday  for  Dr.  A -." 

"  Well  then,  suppose  we  say  Monday," 
said  Lord  Bevis.  "  We  don't  mean  to 
quarrel  any  more.  Monday  is  7  good  day 
enough  ;  I  see  no  ohjection  to  it." 

"  You  might  just  as  well  have  tc4d  me 
at  first,"  said  Constance,  "  because  I  don't 
mean  to  agitate  myself  about  it.  It  is  a 
very  little  thing,  and  will  restore  papa  to 
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SO  many  blessings.  I  am  sure  I  have 
prayed  for  it  night  and  day,"  said  she, 
melting  at  every  word  more  and  more ;  "  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  fear  it  at  all." 

And  then  she  began  to  cry  in  good 
earnest. 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said 
Lord  Bevis,  "  don*t  you  see  the  wisdom 
as  well  as  the  kindness  of  your  father  in 
trying  to  conceal  the  exact  time  of  his 
trial.  But  there  are  five  days  before  Mon- 
day :  you  have  no'  need  to  think  of  it 
yet.  Let  us  have  a  gallop  across  the  com- 
mon." 

Constance  agreed  to  the  gallop ;  it  dis- 
persed her  tears  and  restored  her  usual 
spirits,  while  Edgar  puzzled  himself,  without 
coming  to  any  exact  conclusion,  as  to  what 
made  girls  so  ready  to  cry. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WeQ  dfidoed  ia  a  frodL  otgnj. 
Hey  ho !  gny  is  SQMt  t 
And  in  a  kiitle  ci  green,  say 
The  green  is  for  maidens  meet. 
A  chaplet  on  her  head  she  wore, 
'  Hey  ho !  chaplet 
Of  sweet  violets  therein  was  store. 
She  sweeter  than  the  violet. 

SPBNSBR. 

Clo. — Still  I  swear  I  love  jou. 

Imo. — If  you  hut  said  so,  'twere  as  deep  with  me : 

If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 

That  I  regard  it  not. 

CTMBBLINB. 

"To  be  sure,  she  does  look  very  nice, 
Mr.  D'Oyley,"  said  Mrs.  Agatha,  survey- 
ing Constance  with  undisguised  admiration; 
''  though  if  she  blushes  so  deeply  at  my 
praise,  I  really  don't  know — " 
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"  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  my 
little  girl  leaves  off  blushing/'  said  Mr. 
D'Oyley,  taking  Constance  by  the  hand ; 
"  but  I  dare  say  she  looks  very  well.*' 

"  You  have  no  idea,  papa,  what  a  pretty 
hat  I  have  on/'  said  Constance,  as  she 
stood  with  some  embarrassment  in  her 
archery  dress,  waiting  for  the  carriage  that 
was  to  convey  her  to  Lady  Bohun's.  "  Lord 
Bevis  invented  the  costume." 

"  Only  copied  it,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said 
Lord  Bevis.  "  But  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  it 
turn  out  so  well;  you  could  not  look 
better." 

"  No,  that  I  could  not,  if  I  tried,"  said 
Constance,  laughing.  "  But  come,  Edgar, 
here  is  my  bow  for  you  to  carry.  Mamma 
is  ready,  and  the  carriage  at  the  door." 

Nothing  could  exceed  Lady  Bohun's  rap- 
ture at  the  taste  Constance  had  displayed, 
as  much  in  her  costume  as  in  having 
Edgar  as  a  page  to  carry  her  bow. 
*'  Though,"  she  said,  *'  you  are  a  tantalis- 
ing creature  to   advance  your  brother  to 

1  3 
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m  post  of  honour  whicfa  woold  aithe  n 
many  people  happy.'* 

Constance  denM  the  Mcmmcy  (rf  tiui 
remark,  and  inquired  after  Sir  Ooy. 

''  Complaining,  aa  wuaU"  replied  Lady 
Bohua ;  ''  but  he  never  interferes  with  me. 
He  is  in  the  houae  aomewhere.  I  beliefe. 
He  fancied  there  waa  a  cold  wind  to^ay ; 
did  you  ever  hear  anything  eo  rtdicQloua  f " 

''  I  shall  talk  him  out  of  the  idea,''  siud 
Constance.  ^^Whereabouts  shall  I  find 
him  ?" 

''  Oh  1  that  I  cannot  even  imagine.  la 
the  drawing-room,  perhaps  ;  or  shivering 
in  the  hot-house,  and  counting  the  bunches 
of  grapes;  that  is  one  of  bis  favourite 
morning  amusements/' 

Constance  summoned  Edgar,  and  went 
in  search  of  Sir  Guy.  To  say  the  truth, 
one  of  her  reasons  for  this  step  was  that 
she  had  just  seen  Sir  Morgan  enter  the 
grounds.  One  of  the  gardeners  told  her 
that  Sir  Guy  was  in  the  conservatory. 
She  went  in,  and  was  not  a  little  embar- 
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rassed  to  find  him  in  close  conversation 
with  his  nephew.  It  really  seemed  as  if 
she  had  been  in  search  of  Captain  Bohun, 
she  thought ;  she  felt  vexed  and  angry,  and 
put  as  much  coldness  ad  possible  in  her 
reply  to  his  greeting. 

Yes,  she  thanked  him,  her  father  was 
tolerable.  Oh,  for  herself,  she  was  as 
well  as  anybody  could  be  this  hot  weather. 

Captain  Bohun  passed  on  to  speak  to 
Edgar,  and  Constance  began  her  errand  to 
Sir  Guy. 

"  I  thought  you  were  quite  alone.  Sir 
Guy,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  meant  to  per- 
suade you  that  it  was  a  much  better  thing 
to  come  out  in  the  lawn  with  me  and  see 
the  shooting ;  will  you  ?  The  sun  is  onl^ 
too  hot." 

Sir  Guy  hesitated ;  the  wind  was  north- 
east, he  was  sure. 

Constance  suggested  that  there  was  no 
wind  at  all. 

Well,  he  did  not  know.    He  thought  he 
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would  go  for  a  short  time.    He  should  Hke 
to  see  CoDstaDce  slioot. 

"  Will  you  bet  upon*  me,  Sir  Ghiyf" 
asked  Constance. 

Sir  Guy  laughed,  and  begged  to  know 
whether  she  was  the  favourite,  and  if  any 
body  could  be  found  who  would  take  his 
bet ;  and  likewise  how  long  it  would  be 
before  her  turn  came,  because  he  did  not 
think  he  could  manage  to  stay  long  out  of 
doors. 

Constance  contrived  to  amuse  him  and 
keep  him  by  her  side,  and  Edgar  waited 
on  her  with  bow  and  quiver,  and  Captain 
Bohun  was  on  the  other  side  of  her,  so 
that  when  Sir  Morgan  came  up,  he  was 
unable  to  be  very  particular  in  his  atten- 
tions. In  due  time  she  was  summoned  to 
the  trial ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  such  per- 
fect indifference  to  her  that  she  did  not 
even  put  forth  her  usual  skill.  She  let 
fly  her  three  arrows  with  as  much  sang 
froid  as  if  she  were  shooting  at  a  hedge, 
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and  sqarcely  looking  to  see  where  they 
lighted,  she  turned  round  and  went  hack 
to  Sir  Guy. 

*'  There,"  she  said,  as  she  left  her  last 
arrow  quivering  in  the  target  a  few  inches 
from  the  bull's  eye,  "  you  don't  know  what 
you  have  saved  by  not  betting  on  my  suc- 
cess."- 

"  You  had  a  very  narrow  escape  that 
last  time,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Guy,  raising 
his  glass.     *'  Bless  me !  the  wind's  rising." 

**^  No,  the  wind  has  you  in  proper  con- 
sideration ;  and  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile, 
all  the  world  over.  You  are  richer  by  a 
dozen  of  gloves  than  you  might  have  been," 
said  Constance. 

"  For  my  part,"  exclaimed  Sir  Morgan, 
''I  would  rather  lose  by  you,  than  win  by 
betting  on  any  one  else !" 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Constance.  *'  Now 
step  over  to  Miss  Compton,  the  lady  who 
has  won  the  prize,  and  say  just  the  same 
thing  'with  variations.'  It  will  answer 
quite  as  well.     '  You  would   rather  have 
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lost  by  her  success,  than  won  by  .that  of 
any  one  else.*  '* 

Sir  Morgan  avowed  he  woald  rather 
perish  than  transfer  to  another  the  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings ;  which  annonncemoit 
diverted  Constance  so  highly  that  she  sit 
down  by  Sir  Guy  and  laughed  without 
restraint. 

Sir  M(M*gan  leaning  on  his  bow,  whis- 
pered to  Constance  that  he  feared  she  had 
no  heart. 

**  Oh  !  yes,   I  have,"  said  Constance ; 

''  so  have  you.  A  horse  has  a  heart.  It 
is  a  vital  organ  !" 

Sir  Morgan,  not  knowing  what  to  reply 
to  this,  stood  biting  the  feathers  from  one 
of  his  arrows,  and  trying  to  look  de- 
jected. 

And  now  that  the  shooting. was  over,  the 
next  thing,  of  course,  that  people  had  to  do 
was  to  eat.  Sir  Guy  rising,  and  blessing 
himself  that  he  would  soon  be  under  shelter, 
made  a  sign  to  his  nephew  to  take  in  Con- 
stance.     *'  There,''    he    said,    '*  you  two 
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young  people  find  your  way  in  doors  to- 
gether.    I  will  follow  you." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Constance,  **  that  is 
too  bad-  You  are  my  property  altogether 
this  morning.  I  do  think  you  should  give 
me  your  arm  in  to  breakfast,  should  he 
not  ?"  said  she,  looking  at  Captain  Bohun. 

"Certainly,"  he  said.  **He  could  not 
think  of  interfering  with  his  uncle's  claims." 

Sir  Guy  was  very  well  pleased  at  the 
preference  shown  him  by  Constance,  who 
little  as  she  knew  it,  was  quite  the  lion  of 
ihef^te;  so  she  carried  him  off  in  triumph. 

The  ladies  discussed  her  appearance  as 
she  passed  ;  of  course  she  was  too  dark  to 
please  some,  and  too  light  to  please  others. 
Some  thought  her  spirits  forced ;  others 
were  sure  that  a  town  milliner  made  her 
kirtle.  Some  wondered  why  she  shot  at 
all  if  she  could  not  shoot  better  ;  and  others 
could  not  think  how  she  managed  to  get 
those  odd  white  kid  hawking  gloves. 

The  elder  ladies  thought  she  was  a  very 
bad  card  player,  to  be  so  cold  and  silent 
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to  young  Captain  Bohon,  when'  it  was  so 
very  evident  that  his  old  uncle  was  breaking 
fasti  unless  indeed  she  had  an  eye  to  the 
young  Lord  Alfred  Gt—  who  was  presoit 
with  his  tutor,  or  the  Prince  with  the  im^ 
possible  name,  with  whom  Lady  Bohm 
was  so  very,  very  friendly. 

Now  Sir  Morgan  thought  naturally  that 
the  impression  he  had  already  made  upon 
Coastance  was  quite  completed  by  the 
costume  he  wore.  He  thought  himself  a 
second  and  very  improved  edition  of  Robin 
Hood.  It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost.  She  might  be  able  to  refuse  him, 
but  who  could  refuse  his  green  and  silver 
doublet,  and  the  loug  cock's  feathers  in 
his  hat  ?  So  he  determined  to  stand  the 
hazard  of  the  die  before  they  parted  that 
evening.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  a  place 
next  to  her  at  the  breakfast,  and  to  his 
great  dismay,  when  as  soon  as  dancing  was 
proposed,  he  went  up  to  secure  her  hand, 
she  said  she  did  not  mean  to  dance,  and 
desired  £dgar  to  bring  her  hat,  for  she  was 
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going  with  a  party  to  row  on  the  canal. 
The  party  was  formed,  and  there  was  no 
room  for  Sir  Morgan  in  the  boat.  He 
would  willingly  have  swamped  it,  so  that 
he  could  have  secured  her ;  and  he  saw 
Captain  Bohun  hand  her  in,  and  arrange 
her  shawls  as  he  took  his  place  beside  her, 
with  feelings  so  very  evil  that  he  fancied 
them  to  be  sublime. 

Sir  Morgan's  only  plan  now,  was  to 
lay  wait  for  the  return  of  the  rowing  party, 
which  he  did.  Constance  stepped  back  to 
Che  boat  after  she  had  left  it,  for  her  shawl. 
Sir  Morgan  seized  it  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  put  it  on.  She  granted  this 
request,  but  told  him  to  make  haste,  for 
the  dew  was  falling,  and  she  wished  to  go 
into  the  house.  He  wrapped  the  cachemere 
round  her,  and  then  assured  her  that  the 
evening  air  was  too  soft  to  be  dangerous, 
and  that  her  life  was  more  precious  to  him 
than  his  own. 

Constance  replied  with  a  laugh,  which 
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had  a  little  touch  of  scom  in  it»  tint  it  iru 
not  a  questi(m  of  liv€S,  and  hurried  aftor 
the  rest  of  her  party.  But  Sir  Morgia 
placed  himsdf  in  her  way;  it  was  a  namm 
path,  through  a  shrubbery,  and  she  eoald 
not  conveniently  proceed. 

<<WeU— now/'  she  said,  looking  sD 
astonishment. 

Sir  Morgan  burst  all  at  once  idlo  t 
rhapsody  so  very  unconnected  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  gather  from  his  words 
alone  that  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  her 
hand.  But  as  he  caught  hold  of  it,  and 
pressed  it  not  very  gently  while  he  poured 
out  this  torrent  of  nonsense,  Constance  was 
able  to  apprehend  his  intentions. 

In  vain  she  tried  to  release  her  hand,  or 
to  interrupt  his  professions.  It  was  onlf 
when  having  called  her,  for  the  fourteenth 
time,  an  angel,  and  entreated  her  to  pro- 
nounce his  doom,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  he  felt  by  the  sympathy  which 
existed  between  them  that  he  could  not  be 
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wholly  indifferent  to  her,  and  talking  of 
awakening  the  echoes  of  her  heart,  that  he 
paused  to  take  breath,  and  Constance  was 
able  to  check  the  abundance  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

"  Oh  1  for  shame,  Sir  Morgan  !"  she 
said.  *'  Is  it  not  unworthy  of  your  birth 
and  condition,  to  wrong  yourself  by  utter- 
ing such  falsehoods  ?  You,  who  I  believe, 
would  disdain  to  swerve  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  truth  when  you  address  a  man,  to 
care  nothing  about  the  accuracy  of  your 
professions  to  a  woman !  Is  it  not  strange 
that  your  honour  never  suggests  to  you 
that  truth  is  more  ablsoutely  demanded 
from  the  strong  to  the  weak,  than  between 
two  equal  parties  ?  I  would  rather  lie  to 
my  bUnd  father,  than  tamper  as  you  do, 
with  the  blind  dependence  which  a  woman 
too  often  places  on  the  false  words  of  your 
sex  I  For  shame  !  Be  silent  1  You  can- 
not even  feign  to  love  me  !  Let  me 
pass 


f" 
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And  she  did  pass;  leaving  Sr  Morgan 
so  extremely  astonished  that  he  coaU 
neither  reply  nor  follow.  He  conteatbd 
himself  ?rith  confounding  her  *'  dear  spurit," 
and  took  himself  off  to  his  own  house. 

Her  carriage  was  drawing  up  as  she 
reached  the  hall  door.  Captain  Bohua 
looked  earnestly  at  her  as  he  handed  her 
in  I  but  he  was  not  very  likely  to  obtain 
an  explanation  of  her  flushed  cheek  and 
sparkling  eye.  ^They  were  driving  up  the 
avenue,  when  they  saw  Lord  Bevis  hasten- 
ing towards  them.  Mrs.  D'Oyley  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  terror,  and  caught  her 
daughter's  hand. 

''Oh!  my  dear!  your  father.  Some- 
thing is  the  matter.  Ijet  me  out !"  she 
exclaimed. 

Constance  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
opened  the  door. 

"  You  frighten  us  all !"  said  she,  "  quick 
—what  is  it  ?" 

He  was  the  bearer  of  good  news.    Mr. 
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D'Oyley  had  submitted  to  the  operation 
in  their  absence,  with  every  prospect 
of  being  restored  to  the  blessing  of 
sight. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Sol  pub  dsr  die  ba  eoDtaito 
Chi  paid  giu  tempo  in  Tmo 
Dd  800  ben  dd  id  looliiiD 
£  lo  tomb  a  liieder. 

MSTASTAUO. 

Ch. — Sooner  shut 
Old  Time  into  a  den  and  stay  his  motion  ; 
Wash  off  the  swift  hours  from  his  downy  wings. 
Or  steal  Eternity  to  stop  his  glass 

Than  shut  the  sweet  Idea  I  have  within  me. 

*  ♦  ♦  «  ♦ 

One  joy  shall  make  us  smile,  and  one  grief  mouni : 
One  age  go  with  us,  and  one  hour  of  death 
Shall  shut  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  us  happy. 
AxG. — And  one  hand  seal  the  match.     I'm  3^ur's  for 
ever. 

THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 

From  that  moment,  Constance  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  her  father.  She  was 
rarely  absent  from  his  room.  Lord  Bevis 
went  to  London  in  a  few  days  ;  after  being 
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assured  that  Mr.  D'Oyley  was  going  on 
perfectly  well.  Constance  wrote  the  most 
earnest  and  pressing  invitation  to  Mary 
and  her  uncle  to  return  to  Leyton  with 
Lord  Bevis ;  she  said  she  should  be  angry 
with  every  body,  if  Mary  was  not  married 
from  her  house.  Lord  Bevis  said  that  if 
she  would  join  the  party,  he  would  do  all 
he  could  tp  persuade  Miss  Hilton  to  accede 
to  her  wishes. 

"  I  dare  say  V  exclaimed  Constance,  "  I 
should  like  to  know  who  I  am  to  find 
upon  so  short  a  notice !" 

''Look  about  the  neighbourhood  while 
I  am  gone ;  far  and  near,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 
"  There  is  Captain  Bohun,  and  Sir  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  Sedley ; — he  is  a  widower,  is  not 
he  ?     You  are  fond  of  the  church." 

'*  I  am  not,"  said  Constance,  ''  not  in 
particular,  I  mean ;  but  I  never  take  ad- 
vice.    So  good  bye  to  you." 

For  the  first  few  days,  Captain  Bohun 
called  regularly  to  iiaquire  after  Mr.  D'Oy- 
ley.    On   these  occasions,   he  saw  Mrs. 
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D'Oyley  and  Isabel.  Constance  was  al- 
ways with  her  father ;  but  about  the  fifth 
day  his  inquiries  were  interrupted  by  a 
circumstance  which  nobody  expected  to 
happen  so  soon.  Sir  Guy,  who  had  been 
ctmplaining  for  a  short  time  past,  rather 
more  than  usual,  left  off  this  habit  alto- 
gether— ^he  died. 

Constance  heard,  among  the  gossip  in- 
cidental to  a  country  neighbourhood,  that 
Colonel  Bohun  had  come  to  take  posses- 
sion, and  that  Captain  Bohun  had  resigned 
his  commission,  and  was  placed  high  upon 
the  dowager's  books,  as  one  of  the  matches 
of  the  county.  She  never  asked  Isabel 
what  had  passed  during  those  visits  when 
she  was  with  her  father ;  but  she  judged, 
from  Mrs.  Forde's  amended  looks  and 
spirits,  that  she  was  well  contented  with 
his  attentions. 

She  had  a  letter  from  Mary  to  say  that 
her  father  and  herself  would  be  with  them 
at  Ley  ton,  as  soon  as  Mr.  D'Oyley  was 
about  again.     Lord  Bevis  also  assumed,  as 
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he  said,  the  privilege  of  a  relation,  and 
wrote  frequent  accounts  to  her  of  his,  and 
Miss  Hilton's  proceedings  ;  and  Constance 
returned  the  compliment  by  giving  him 
very  circumstantial  accounts  of  her  father's 
progress,  and  particularly  detailing  all  that 
he  said  and  thought  when  he  first  saw  her 
again.  She  declared  that  he  thought  her 
grown  a  little  taller,  and  much  prettier  ;  and 
that  he  admired  Mrs.  Agatha  as  much  as 
she  did  herself. 

Edgar  was  returned  to  school,  much  to 
her  discomfort :  he  was  a  great  pet  of  hers  ; 
and  now  that  she  had  the  power,  Mr. 
D'Oyley  was  obliged  seriously  to  caution 
her  against  gratifying  every  wish  which  he 
formed. 

One  day,  Mrs.  D'Oyley  and  Isabel  were 
taking  their  accustomed  morning  drive 
together,  and  Constance  felt  that  the  fine 
'  bright  afternoon  was  hers,  to  spend  or  idle, 
as  she  liked.  She  felt  quite  happy.  Her 
father  had  been  walking  a  little  in  the  gar- 
den,  and  had  been  ^admiring  the  flowers 
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and  the  trees,  and'  the  whole  aoeoe  to 
much,  and  had  heen  looking  at  her  taw 
deer,  and  her  pontee  pigeona>  and  Edgu't 
fancy  rabbits :  her  own  flower*gaidea»  with 
its  old  son  dud,  had  oarer  a^^iearBd-to 
her  eyes  drest  in  such  biffliant  coloon. 
She  pushed  open  the  Httle  gate  that  led 
into  the  park,  and  wandered  oot  under  the 
trees.  , 

There  are  many  moments  when  we  would 
rather  be  alone,  even  with  our  happiness ; 
silence  and  solitude  are  needful  to  make 
us  enjoy  and  understand  our  feelings. 

''  How  thankful  I  ought  to  feel,"  she 
thought,  ''  for  the  comforts  with  which  I  am 
surrounded  :  to  see  papa  restored  to  sight, 
and  to  have  the  means  of  doing  good  to 
others.  No  one  can  tell  how  disagreeable 
it  is  to  want  money  till  they  have  tried  it. 
How  very  little  I  ought  to  regret  that 
Captain  Bohun  prefers  Isabel !  I  have  no 
right  to  expect  everything.  I  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  a  better  lot  than  others, 
to  have  exactly  my  own  way.     I  only  wish, 
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and  that  is  not  very  unreasonable,  that 
it  were  all  settled,  instead  of  having  to 
wait  as  long  as  he  must  before  he  proposes 
for  her.  Why,  he  is  never  coming  here 
with  Tim !  fishing  I  suppose  ?  What  a 
stupid  boy  it  is  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  Tim 
having  thrown  open  the  gate  and  pointed  to 
Constance,  swung  it  to  again  and  returned 
towards  the  house. 

She  could  not  do  less  than  come  forward 
to  meet  him  as  he  advanced. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  last,"  said 
Captain  Bohun ;  **  you  have  been  shutting 
yourself  up  for  a  long  time." 

**  Yes,"  said  Constance,  smiling  ;  "  papa 
and  I  have  come  out  together." 

"  Need  I  say  how  warmly  I  rejoice  with 
you  in  Mr.  D'Oyley's  recovery,"  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun  :  '*  although  I  expected  it,  I  feel 
it  almost  as  an  agreeable  surprise  now 
that  it  has  taken  place." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Constance;  "but  papa 
saved  us  a  great  deal  of  nervousness.  Per- 
haps you  know  how  he  did  s6  ?" 

K  2 
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"  Mrs.  D'Oyley  told  me,"  retamed 
Captain  BoIiud. 

"  Don't  you  think  Isabel  has  improved 
wonderfully  in  all  this  time  ?"  asked  Con- 
stance. 

"  Yes." 

"  She  is  as  beautiful  as  ever,  now." 

"Tnie." 

"  And  do  you  know  she  has  begun  to 
ride  with  me?  She  rides  mjr  daric  ches- 
nut  1" 

"  Indeed." 

"  It  has  done  her  so  much  good." 

"  I  dare  say — " 

"  And  you  know  she  was  always  a  per- 
fect horsewoman  !" 

"  Was  she?" 

Constance  looked  at  him  a  moment  with 
hei"  eyebrows  raised,  and  then  walked  on.. 

"  But  we  are  going  the  wrong  way," 
said  she. 

"Were  you  not  going  to  the  canal?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  believe  I  was  ;  at  least  I  may  as  welL" 
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*'  Did  you  have  that  old  oak  felled  ?" 
*'  No.     I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
it.     Indeed,  I  half  promised  Lord   Bevis 
that  I  would  let  it  stand  for  him  to  draw 

it." 

*^  Do  you  expect  him  to  return  to  you 
soon  ?" 

**  Yes.  And  Mary  and  uncle  Hilton  are 
to  come  down  to  see  papa.  Lord  Bevis 
is  gone  to  London  on  business." 

"  So  is  my  father/'  said  Captain  Bohun, 
''  or  he  would  have  accompanied  me  to-day. 
I  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  making 
him  known  to  you.'* 

"  Oh  !  but  I  have  seen  Colonel,  I  mean 
Sir  Reginald  Bohun,  at  uncle  Hilton's.  It 
would  have  been  very  needful,  I  am  sure,  to 
present  me  to  him,  but  I  remember  him 
perfectly  well :  and  that  reminds  me  that  I 
have  not  asked  after  Lady  Bohun." 

"  She  is  very  well." 

"Now  that  is  not  a  proper  answer,  you 
know/'  said  Constance,  looking  up  at  him. 
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''Will  yoa  teach  me  wlMit  I  aag^t  to 
say  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  ainilet  "  becaoae  I 
really  bdiered  lier 'Ladyahip  to  be  m  toy 
good  health." 

''Oh!  yoaduNddsay:  ahe  is  getting  oa  t 
little ;  or,  1  am  hap^  to  say,  poor  dungi 
she  is  regaining  her  qniits  by  d^;reea ;  or. 
I  do  not  think  she  is  qoile  so  )ow  aa  she 
was  last  week  1  Bat  to  talk  of  being  very 
well,  it  will  not  do  at  all." 

"  She  has  a  very  good  jointure,"  said 
Captain  Bohun,  quietly ;  "I  am  not  at  all 
aware  of  anything  that  should  make  her 
ill." 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  of  a  very  great 
fault  of  vour's,"  said  Constance.  "  When 
you  dislike  persons,  you  really  do  despise 
them  so  much  !" 

''  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  said 
he»  ''I  do  not  know  any  fault  that  you 
have,  which  I  could  tell  you  of  in  return." 

Constance  was  rather  embarrassed  bv 
this  remark.     She  began  throtring  pebbles 
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in  the  water  to  startle  the  fish,  and  she 
pointed  out  several  fine  trout  as  they 
darted  about  the  stream. 

"  I  wonder  what  Edgar  would  say  to 
me,'*  she  exclaimed,  "  for  disturbing  his 
fish  ?  He  looks  on  them  all  as  his  particular 
property,  made  on  purpose  for  him  to 
catch." 

'^  Is  he  as  fond  of  angling  as  he  was  ?'* 

''  Not  quite.  He  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  now*  that  he  wants  to  be  a  soldier.  So 
like  a  siUy  boy  !'* 

*'  You  do  not  mean  to  give  your  consent 
then  ?" 

''  No.  I  shall  not  send  him  among  a 
parcel  of  people  with  more  leisure  than 
learning,  and  more  money  than  wit.  Oh  1 
dear,  whata  blunder  I  have  made  ;  I  ought 
to  beg  your  pardon.'* 

''  I  am  not  one  of  them,  now,"  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun,  smiling. 

^'Ohl  I  had  forgotten;  Isabel  told  me 
you  had  left  the  army.  I  congratulate  you. 
You  are  a  gentleman  at  large,  ready  to  be 
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',  as  Lady  Alton  woald  sty, 
on  the  first  opportunity." 

'*  I  am  not  quite  ao  amhitioua/'  said 
Captain  Bohun. 

*'  Perhaps,  on  the  whole -that  is  as  wdl," 
said  Constance,  archly.  '*  Prendershqw 
don't  £a11  vacant  erery  day." 

"  At  least,  my  ambition  is  of  a  diflferent 
nature,"  he  said,  with  some  agitation, 
''  though  it  may  be  as  impossible  to  attain.'' 

Constance,  who  immediately  thought  of 
Isabel,  turned  very  pale  and  dizzy  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  80  completely  were  her  thoughts 
engrossed  by  the  supposed  allusion  that  it 
never  occurred  to  her  to  conceal  them. 

''  I  don't  think  so  at  all,"  said  she;  ''I 
am  almost  sure  it  is  not  impossible;  al- 
though, how  much  would  have  been  saved 
if  you  had  thought  as  you  do  now,  when  I 
first  knew  you.  And  though  you  cannot 
talk  about  it  for  a  long  time  to  come,  yet  it 
must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  you 
are  not  at  all  forgotten." 
.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  ^x- 
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treme  astonishment  depicted  on  her  com- 
panion's features  while  she  spoke,  but  she 
did  not  observe  it ;  she  was  gazing  down 
into  the  water  as  it  glided  past  her  feet. 

"  Indeed,"  she  continued,  **  I  cannot  but 
feel  great  satisfaction  when  I  think  how 
much  more  worthily  Isabel  will  bestow  her 
regard  a  second  time,  if — that  is — ^if  my 
conjectures  are  right." 

'^  Isabel  1"  he  exclaimed,  stepping  back  a 

pace. 

Constance  for  the  first  time  raised  her 
eyes,  and  met  his  look  of  undiminished 
wonder. 

**  Mrs.  Forde  1"  he  repeated. 

Constance  coloured  very  highly,  and 
looked  very  frightened. 

''  I  am  sure,  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing.  I 
understood — indeed,"  said  she,  almost  ready 
to  cry,  "  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  under- 
stand—" 

•*  I  fear  not,"  he  said.  **  I  might,  indeed, 
think  that  you  would  receive  my  homage 
with  coldness,  but  I  had  not  anticipated  that 
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yoQ  would  have  ascribed  my  devotions  lo 
—Mrs.  Forde !" 

She  had  never  heard  him  speak  so  haugh- 
tily before  j  she  wrapped   her  scarf  round  '- 
her,  and  walked  on  in  offended  silence. 

'■  AVe  have  both  been  making  mistakes," 
he  aaid,  after  a  pause.  "  Your's  is  very 
trifling  and  very  easily  explained.  I  have 
a  very  cordial  aversion  to  Mrs.  Forde; 
it  would  be  a  satiafaotion  IQ  iQe  never  to 
see  her  again.  My  error  is  destined  to 
embitter  my  whole  life." 

Constance  stopped,  and  listened  with 
eyes  dilated  and  lips  apart ;  but  still 
silent. 

"I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you,"  he 
continued,  "and  I  had  hoped,  that  when 
your  father  regained  his  sight,  one  obstacle 
to  my  success  might  have  been  resnoved. 
I  had  even  ventured  to  thipk  sometiniec 
that  you  had  understood  my  .silence; — ^I 
am  undeceived." 

Constance  walked  (m  again,  her  heart 
beating  fast. ;  but  proudly  and  silently. 
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"For  that  matter,"  she  thought,  •'  he 
does  not  uDderstand  mel  I  have  as  great 
a  right  to  be  angry  as  he  has  ;-^if  he 
chooses  to  give  me  up  for  a  mistake,  it 
is  very  weU." 

And  yet  to  find  that  he  had  remained 
true  to  the  impression  she  had  made  upon 
him,  that  all  this  while  §he  had  bewildered 
herself  in  assigning  his  regard  to  the  wrong 
person,  afforded  her  so  much  delight,  that 
her  anger  fast  disappeared.  Still  it  was 
not  for  her  to  say  so ;  surely  not  for  her 
to  explain,  until  she  was  asked  for  an 
explanation. 

They  walked  on  silently  nntil  they  reached 
the  little  garden  gate.  He  stepped  forward 
and  endeavoured  to  open  it  for  her;  but 
there  was  something  pecjiliar  in  the  latch, 
and  he  could  not  get  it  undone. 

*'  Oh  I  you  know  nothing  about  it,''  said 
Constance.  ''Let  me  come;  I  will  show 
you  how  to  unfastei^it." 

She  opened  the  latch,  and  stood  with 
the  gate  in  her  hand. 
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"  But  this  is  not  the  shortest  way,"  swd 
she,  "  all  through  the  shrubberies.  If  you 
take  the  path  across  the  green,  it  will 
save  you,  I  should  think,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  if  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
home." 

He  had  not  shown  any  particular  hurry 
to  get  home  ;  and.  he  could  not  suppress  a 
smile. 

"  I  wish  you  would  riiow  me  something 
I  am  much  more  anxious  to  know — some- 
thing of  your  heart ;"  he  said. 

"  I  don't — I  cannot  tell — "  stammered 
Constance.  '-'  I  thought — I  took  it  into  my 
head — I  made  a  mistake — " 

*'  You  thought  I  preferred  that  disastrous 
woman  to  yourself,"  said  he,  very  geatly. 
"  Could  you  wrong  me-so  much  ?" 

"  And  when  you  weutto  Southampton?" 
said  she,  smiUng,  yet  fixing  her  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

"  I  thought  it  jusW  possible  'that  two 
ladies  not  very  much  used  to  traTelUag 
might  meet  with  some  trifling  impediment, 
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and  so  I  preferred  being  at  hand  in  ease  of 
accidents." 

Constance  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
and  then  dropped  them  again. 

**  And  is  that  all  that  stands  between  us, 
dearest  ?"  he  whispered. 

Constance  did  not  say,  no. 

They  had  a  great  deal  to  explain  to  each 
other.  In  the  first  place  they  had  to  say 
it  all  over  again  two  or  three  times:  a 
practice  peculiar,  I  should  suppose,  to  lovers 
and  persons  of  a  very  advanced  age. 

However,  when  it  was  all  said,  Constance 
looked  at  her  watch  and  found  it  wanted 
about  two  minutes  to  dinner  time. 

"  How  comes  it  to  be  so  late  ?"  said 
she  ;  "  it  is  all  your  fault.  Do  *  you  know, 
as  Sir  Reginald  is  in  town,  I  think  you 
had  better  stay  to  dinner." 
•  Her  companion  accepted  this  invitation 
with  great  alacrity  ;  and  hinted  that  the 
absence  of  Sir  Reginald  would  have  made 
BO  difference  in  his  readiness  to  do  so. 
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"  Dont  be  wicked,"  Mid  GooBtaiioe ; 
*'  because  I  sbould  have  certainly  sent  yoo 
off|  had  your  father  been  at  hooie.  Are 
you  come  after  me,  my  dew  Mn.  Agatha? 
I  have  been  wasting  my  time  at  each  t 
shocking  rate,  this  fine  day,  that  I  am  not 
dressed  for  dinner ;  bat  I  dare  aay  yon  viD 
excuse  it." 

**  Why,  my  dear,  it  would  be  a  strange 
waste  of  time  indeed  to  dress  for  an  old 
woman/'  said  Mrs.  Agatha  ;  '*  but  your  papa 
could  not  think  what  had  become  of  you, 
so  I  oflfered  my  services  to  find  you  out." 

Constance  felt  a  slight  pang  when  she 
thought  of  Isabel ;  but  she  hoped  that,  as 
she  had  misinterpreted  Captain  Bohun's 
feelings,  she  might  also  have  mistaken 
those  which  she  had  attributed  to  her. 

They  entered  the  house  through  the  con- 
servatory. Mrs.  Agatha  went  first,  and 
Constance  lingered  a  nioment  behind. 

*'  It  is  all  very  well,"  said  she,  looking 
up  to  Captain  Bohun,  and  trying  to  laugh 
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while  she  blushed  deeper  and  deeper;  '^  but 
what  am  I  to  say  to  papa  ?" 

**  I  don't  think  he  will  be  very  much 
surprised,"  said  Captain  Bohun,  smiling. 

'*  Oh  !  ypu  have  been  beforehand  with 
me ;  very  well,"  said  she,  as  they  went 
in. 

Mrs.  Forde  was  in  the  drawing-room 
with  Mrs.  D'Oyley.  She  saw  Captain 
Bohun  shake  hands  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D'Oyley;  but  she  did  not  detect  a  more 
than  usual  warmth  in  his  manner,  and  *  it 
never  had  occurred  to  her  as  a  possible 
thing  that  he  should  become  attached  to 
Constance. 

She  was  quite  puzzled  therefore  to  see 
him  draw  his  chair  close  to  her*s  in  the 
evening,  just  as  Lord  Bevis  used  to  do, 
and  offer  to  help  her  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  tea  and  coffee. 

Still  more  was  she  surprised  to  see  that 
Constance,  though  occasionally  lively  in 
her  replies,  for  the  most  part  sat  silent, 
blushing  and  smiling  at  his  half  whispered 
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remarks,  and  making  some  slight  pretence 
of  netting  meanwhile. 

"  And  who  is  that  purse  for  at  last,  my 
dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Agatha. 

Captain  Bohun  whispered  something,  aud 
Constance  laughed. 

"  I  must  finish  it  a  little  better  than  1 
have  hegun,  or  it  will  be  fit  for  nobody," 
said  she.  "Just  look  at  this  last  row; 
that  is  because  you  were  talking  to  me  1'* 

."You  half  promised  it  to  Lord  Bevis," 
said  her  father. 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  It  is  not  good  enough  for  him. 
You  may  take  out  those  few  last  stitches, 
while  I  sing  you  a  song." 

Mrs.  Agatha  relieved  Captain  Bohun  of 
his  task,  at  which  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  expert,  and  he  followed  Constance  to 
the  piano. 

"  I .  am  going  to  sing  something  very 
pretty,  but  rather  old,"  said  she  ;  "  one  of 
Mary's  favourites ;  no,  I  think,  Isabel,  you 
used  to  like  it. 
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She  heard  a  rustle — a  slight  sigh— rshe 
sprang  from  the  piano,  hut  not  in  time  to 
save  Isabel  from  falling.  She  sank  from 
her  chair  upon  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  Xin.  I 

Thus  eren-baiuded  juetiee  1 

k  die  iDgiedieate  of  our  [x»»ooed  cbalice         1 
To  oar  own  Iqw. 

KUra  LBAS. 

The  end  crowns  tD ; 

And  that  old  commoo  aititntor  Time 

Will  one  day  end  it. 

mOU.118  AMD   CEMtMOA. 

SohebaatliriTed 
That  be  it  pnuniaed  b>  be  wived 
To&ir  Marina. 

Fiaici.wi. 

"  I  DID  not  think,  young  ladies,"  said 
Mrs.  D'Oyley,  looking  round  the  circle, 
"  that  I  bad  been  half  so  important  a  per- 
son." 

Mary  had  just  arrived  with  her  fether 
and  Lord  Bevis ;  and  it  chanced  that  Lord 
Beris   was   l>eside  her  on  the  soCb,  and 
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Captain  Bohun  leaning  on  the  priedieu 
chair  in  which  Constance  was  seated. 

Mr.  Hilton  laughed,  and  said  that  few 
young  ladies  would  have  put  off  certain 
arrangements  for  the  same  reason  ;  but 
his  Mary  was  a  very  decided  little  body. 

He  looked  so  very  proudly  at  his  Mary 
while  he  spoke,  that  Constance  was  quite 
surprised.  She  did  not  yet  know  that 
people  generally  see  with  other  people's 
eyes. 

Captain  Bohun  whispered  to  Constance, 
that  Miss  Hilton  was  not  the  only  person 
who  had  kept  other  people  in  suspense  until 
her  father's  recovery  was  decided. 

Constance  replied  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  her  motives ;  perhaps  she  had  a  great 
many  other  reasons,  and  perhaps  he  would 
go  and  look  out  of  the  window  to  see  if 
Mrs.  Agatha  was  coming. 

Then  when  Mrs.  Agatha  came,  she  made 
Captain  Bohun  take  her  in  to  dinner,  and 
sat  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  by 
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Sir  Reginald,  and  pretended  not  to  hear 
when  Captain  Bohnn  aaked  her  to  take 
wine,  (for  in  those  days  pepide  took  wine 
with  one  another) ;  and  tried  to  teaae  him, 
but  without  suoceBS,  in  a  great  many  other 
little  ways. 

Mary,  who  sat  graye,  calm,  and  silent,, 
could  scarcely  imagine  how  Constance 
could  jest  80  gaily  when  she  was  happy. 
She  could  laugh  off  disagreeable  things, 
but  there  was  a  depth  of  repose  in  her 
content,  which  was  utterly  distinct  from 
mirth. 

But  then  there  was  a  thousand  fold  more 
sentiment  in  Mary  than  in  Constance, 
though  nobody  could  be  made  to  believe  so, 
by  reason  of  all  those  heavy  curls  that  Con- 
stance wore,  dropping  low  down,  and  break- 
ing here  and  there  into  bright  tendrils  which 
rested  on  her  neck. 

After  dinner,  Mary  and  Constance  went 
out  walking  together  in  the  park,  and  took 
that  opportunity  to  tell  each  other  all  that 
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had  happened  since  they  parted.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  their  Mte-a-tAe  very 
long,  for  before  they  had  quite  eithausted 
their  several  subjects,  they  were  joined  by 
their  respective  lovers. 

Mary  stretched  out  her  hand  to  Lord 
Bevis  when  she  saw  him,  and  finished 
what  she  was  saying  to  her  cousin ;  but 
Constance  told  Captain  Bohun  that  sh# 
wished  him  farther,  and  that  she  was  talk- 
ing secrets,  and  that  it  was  very  ill-man- 
nered of  him  to  interrupt  her,  and  that 
she  should  tell  Sir  Reginald  ;  and  that 
Sir  Reginald  always  took  her  part ;  which 
was  true  enough. 

Constance  was  as  much  amused  with 
Sir  Reginald,  as. she  had  been  with  Sir 
Guy.  He  was  a  great  fidget ;  and  like 
many  elderly  men,  fond  of  the  society  of 
young  ladies.  Constance  and  Mary  were 
very  frequently  with  him. 

He  was  almost  a  stranger  to  his  home ; 
for  he  had  scarcely  ever  left  his  regiment 
for  a  week  together,  under  the  impression. 
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as  Mary  used  to  say,  that  it  would  mdt 
away  like  AUadin's  palace,  if  he  waa  not 
continiuOly  loddng  at  iL 

In  the  morning,  he  used  to  cobm  boaflhig 
down  to  Leyton  to  know  if  they  were  going 
to  ride ;  and  when  they  had  ridden,  he  wai 
anxious  to  know  what  they  were  going  to 
do  with  themsdves  until  loncheOD;  and 
4irectly  luncheon  was  over,  he  was  in  s 
hurry  for  them  to  come  and  see  his  im* 
provements  ;  and  he  would  walk  them 
remorselessly  about  his  plantations  until 
dinner  time. 

Constance  said  to  hi^i  one  day,  that'as 
she  must  have  two  fathers  now,  she  would 
rather  have  him  than  any  body  else : — a 
remark  which  he  repealed  to  every  one 
far  and  near,  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
singularly  witty. 

He  was  very  happy  digging  and  planting 
trees,  under  the  idea  that  they  would  grow 
much  better  than  those  planted  by  any 
body  else  ;  and  he  liked  to  have  Constance 
and  Mary  standing  by  hinx  all  the  time 
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talking  to  him.  Captain  Bohun  took  leave 
to  add  himself  to  the  party  whenever  he 
coujd ;  and  sometimes  when  Sir  Reginald 
was  very  busily  engaged,  he  stole  Con- 
stance away  into  the  shrubberies  ;  and  then 
nobody  could  be  quite  sure  when  they 
would  be  visible  again. 

And  now  Isabel  felt,  with  terrible  force, 
all  that  she  had  inflicted  upon  others,  in 
her  heedless  and  unprincipled  career.  Un- 
used to  suppress  her  feelings,  and,  indeed, 
unacquainted  with  the  controlling  power 
which  thought  can  exercise  over  emotion, 
she  knew  no  better  than  to  conceal  her 
sufferings;  she  had  no  means  of  diminish- 
ing them.  She  returned  to  her  first  love 
with  an  abandonment  that  surprised  her- 
self, and  would  still  more  have  astonished 
Constance,  who  could  not  comprehend  a 
woman  loving  where  her  afiection  was 
unsought. 

It  was  misery  to  her  to  be  present  when 
Constance  and  Captain  Bohun  were  to- 
gether.     Yet   she   could   not  bear   to  be 
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absent,  picturing  to  hendf  all,  and  more 
than  all,  the  regard  expressed  in  thor 
manner  to  each  other.  She  tormeated  her- 
self by  joining  their  parties  incessantly  and 
witnessing  the  content  she  ooold  no  longer 
interrupt.  Her  pride  nug^t  be  hurt  by 
seeing  that  Lord  Be^is  had  transferred  his 
regard  to  another ;  bat  her  heart  was 
crushed  by  the  defection  of  Captain  Bohua: 
She  was  constantly  in  company  with  two 
men  who  had  been  her  devoted  slaves, 
but  who  had  receded  from  her  unworthi- 
ness,  and  now  paid  to  character,  the  homage 
they  had  once  offered  to  beauty. 

True ;  she  had  thrown  them  off  in  the 
first  instance  ;  but  they  had  shown  no  dis- 
position to  return  to  her  feet.  Lord  Be  vis 
had  always  treated  her  with  a  calm  kind- 

m 

ness,  which  showed  more  fully  than  a  more 
distant  manner,  that  the  past  had  left  no 
trace  of  regret  or  anger  on  his  mind.  The 
coldness  of  Captain  Bohun  she  had  ascribed 
to  pique,  and  bad  thought  it  might  be 
vanquished  by  time ;  but  now  that  he  had 
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secured  the  hand  of  Constance,  nothing 
could  be  more  gentle  and  considerate  than 
his  behaviour  towards  her.  She  could  not 
disguise  from  herself  the  mortifying  con« 
elusion  that  he  had  regarded  her  with  such 
strong  symptoms  of  dislike,  because  he 
looked  upon  her  as  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Constance,  rather  than  because  he  could 
not  forgive  her  fickle  treatment  of  him- 
self. 

Mrs.  Agatha  was  very  frequently  with 
her,  and  Isabel  would  often  spend  hours 
at  her  cottage,  and  would  startle  the  kind 
old  lady  not  a  little  by  frequent  and  pro- 
longed bursts  of  hysterical  tears,  or  by 
equally  distressing  fits  of  excited  gaiety. 
The  only  thing  that  gave  tranquillity  to 
her  excited  feelings  was  the  luxury  of 
riding.  An  accomplished  horsewoman,  she 
who  was  so  timid  in  most  cases,  never  knew 
fear  on  horseback.  No  animal  was  too 
fleet  or  too  wild  for  her  to  manage.  She 
would  outstrip  all  her  companions,  and 
take  a  road   that  would  lead   her  farther 
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than  they  were  likely  to  go,  and  come 
home  almost  as  soon  as'  they  conid,  with 
her  horse  in  a  condition  that  would  make 
the  grooms  look  grave,  bat  without  q>- 
pearing  in  the  slightest  degree  fatigaed  Vy 
her  exertions.  Constance  never  suflfered  a 
word  of  remonstrance  to  be  addressed  to 
her  for  these  fancies ;  she  would  rather  that 
every  horse  in  the  stable  were  spoilt,  than 
that  Isabel  should  be  deprived  of  a  pleasure 
that  seemed  to  do  her  so  much  good,  so 
long  as  there  was  no\  danger  to  herself  in 
the  practice. 

One  sunny  morning,  early  in  September, 
a  very  few  mornings  before  that  which  was 
to  witness  the  transfer  of  Mary  and  Con- 
stance to  their  respective  masters,  they 
were  all  to  go  out  on  one  of  their  long  ex- 
ploring rides,  a  sort  of  roving  expedition, 
in  which  they  got  entangled  among  narrow 
lanes  and  thick  hedgerows,  where  none  of 
them  knew  the  way  forward  nor  the  way 
back,  and  they  were  obliged  to  trust  to 
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the  chance  of  meeting  some  shepherd  or 
equally  rustic  person,  to  enable  them  ever 
to  reach  their  home  again, 

Now  Constance,  on  this  occasion,  tried 
very  hard  to  persuade  Lord  Bevis  and 
Captain  Bohun  to  go  out  shooting  ;  and 
when  they  persisted  in  declining  this  pas- 
time, she  used  all  her  endeavours  to  coax 
Sir  Reginald  to  ride  with  them.  But  Sir 
Reginald  said  it  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
that  morning,  and  had  only  just  time 
enough  at  his  disposal  to  come  over  and 
ask  how  they  all  were  ;  and  he  hinted  into 
the  bargain  that  Constance  did  not  really 
wish  for  his  company,  but  that  she  was  a 
little  coquette,  and  liked  to  make  Reginald 
feel  himself  of  no  importance  to  her. 

So  the  ladies  went  up  to  dress,  and  the 
gentlemen  waited  their  pleasure  below.  At 
last  Constance  came  down  in  a  great 
hurry. 

**  You  who  make  a  merit  of  dressing  so 
quickly,"  said   Captain  Bohun,    "  do  you 
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know  how  long  yoa  have  been  absent? 
I  was  half  afraid  you  meant  to  disappoint 
me." 

"  Why,  that  I  might  very  likely  have 
dooe,"  said  Constance,  "  bat  I  could  not 
bear,  as  Tony  Lumpkin  says,  to  disappoint 
myself.  I  am  so  fond  of  riding.  But  the 
fact  is  this,  Lord  Bevis,  Grey  Chepstow  is 
lame." 

"  Wonderful,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Lord  Bevis 
to  Captain  Bohun. 

"  Very,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  only  asto- 
nished that  she  has  not  lamed  every  horse 
in  your  stable."" 

"  That  is  just  like  your  ill-nature,"  said 
Constance.     "  Isabel  knows  how  to  ride." 

"  More  shame  for  her,  then,"  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun,  "  for  brining  in  h'er  horses  in 
such  a  condition." 

"  It  is  very  barbarous,  you  know.  Miss 
D'Oyley,"  said  Lord  Bevis.  "  Observe  the 
way  Miss  Hilton  rides." 

"Well,"  said  Constance,  "I  did  not 
think  you  were  going  to  be   disagreeable 
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this  morning ;  I  thought  you  would  have 
offered  Isabel  your  gentle  horse^  the  Arab 
with  the  beautiful  little  head." 

^^  I  shall  be  only  too  happy/'  said  Lord 
Bevis,  "  if  Mrs.  Forde  is  not  afraid  for 
herself.  The  creature  is  perfectly  quiet ; 
only,  for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  mine, 
she  must  not  dash  off  at  her  usual  rate,  for 
these  Arabs,  so  quiet  at  a  moderate  pace, 
are  apt  to  warm  to  their  work,  and  become 
frantic  if  you  gallop  them  hard." 

"  You  do  very  often,"  said  Constance* 
•*  Very  true,"  said  Lord  Bevis ;  "  but  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  rather  a  better  hand 

« 

on  my  rein  than  Mrs.  Forde." 

"  Well,  she  will  not  want  to  go  fast  this 
time,"  said  Constance.  ^*  But  riding  is  so 
essential  to  her,  that  I  do  not  like  her  to 
miss  a  day  if  I  can  help  it." 

There  was  a  crystal  clearness  in  the  air, 
and  a  gentle  wind  just  ruffled  the  deep 
green  leaves  on  the  trees.  .  The  horses 
tossed  their  heads  and  pawed  the  ground, 
impatient  to  be  off. 
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"  Recollect,  Mrs.  Forde,  I  entreat  you," 
said  Lord  Bevis,  "  that  you  do  not  press 
your  horse  for¥rard.  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  you  need  no  caution  with  an  Eng- 
lish horse,  but  you  are  not  used  to  these 
Arabs." 

'^  He  seems  perfectly  quiet/'  said  Mrs. 
Forde,  stroking  the  arched  neck  of  the 
slender  creature  as  he  stood  wavering  at 
the  steps.  ^'  I  have  no  fear  of  anjrthing 
but  vice.     I  dare  say  he  does  not  kick." 

**  I  do  not  think  he  knows  how,"  said 
Lord  Bevis  as  he  arranged  her  habit. 
**  Now,  Miss  Hilton,  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

**  Do  you  know  this  road.  Sir?"  asked 
Constance. 

'*  Why  will  you  call  me,  *  Sir  ?'  Yes, 
that  turning  will  take  you  to  H " 

"  It  will,  indeed,  if  you  follow  it,"  said 
Constance ;  **  it  takes  you  a  complete  cir- 
cuit from  Leyton  all  round  to   the  other 

side  of  H .     Don't  you  remember  that 

expedition  of  ours,  when  we  were  all  taken 
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very  hungry,  and  stopped  to  buy  cakes  at 
a  cottage  ?" 

*'  You  and  Miss  Hilton  were  reduced  to 
eat  those  cakes.  I  don't  think  we  came  in 
for  a  share," 

"  Oh,  true  1  you  men  are  never  hungry. 
Is  that  heath  like  Scotland  ?  You  know  I 
have  never  travelled  anywhere." 

"  The  heath  may  be,  but  not  the  sur- 
rounding country.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  Trosachs." 

*'  No  doubt  I  shall.  Do  you  like  Scotch 
songs  ?" 

**  When  you  sing  them,  I  do  very 
much." 

"  How  kind  you  are  this  morning.  Will 
you  gather  me  that  branch  of  honeysuckle  ? 
How  late  it  blows.  Thank  you.  Why 
cannot  I  make  my  horse  go  close  to  the 
side  of  the  hedge  when  I  wish  to  gather 
anything?" 

**  I  cannot  tell.  It  may  be  the  fault  of 
your  horse ;  it  may 
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''  My  fault,  I  suppose.   Now,  am  I  hdd- 
ing  my  reins  properly  ?" 

''  Rather  too  shorf.     Does  it  not  tire 
you  to  stretch  out  your  hand  so  fieur  ?" 

'*  Yes,  but  if  he  should  stumble?" 

'*  Never  ride  him  again,  then ;  he  has  no 
business  to  stumble/' 

'*  Will  you  hold  my  rdns  while  I  make 
up  this  honeysuckle  into  a  nosegay  ?" 

"  With  pleasure." 

"  Do  you  love  flowers  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  great  fondness  for 
them." 

"  I  will  let  you  have  this  beautiful  piece 
of  honeysuckle  to  wear  in  your  coat." 

"  Thank  you ;  perhaps  you  will  put  it 
in  for  me,  as  I  cannot  let  go  your  bridle." 

Constance  leaned  from  her  saddle,  and 
fastened  the  flower  in  his  dress.  At  that 
moment,  Mrs.  Forde's  horse  dashed  past 
them  at  full  speed,  with  red  nostril  widely 
dilated,  and  eyes  rolling.  Mary  always 
thought  that,  while  engaged  in  watching 
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Constance  and  Captain  Bohun,  she  had 
forgotten  the  advice  of  Lord  Bevis»  and  had 
struck  her  horse  impatiently ;  but  that  they 
never  knew. 

Constance  snatched  her  bridle,  and  urged 
him  by  signs  to  make  haste. 

"  Follow  her  !  forward !  quick !"  she 
cried,  waving  her  hand.  ^'  She  cannot  be 
thrown — she  will  not  be  hurt?"  she  ex- 
claimed, looking  eagerly  in  his  face. 

"No,  no ;  I  hope  not ;  I'll  see.  Wait 
for  me,"  he  said,  as  he  set  spurs  to  his 
horse. 

He  was  not  swift  enough.  She  kept 
him  in  sight  too  long;  the  lane  turned 
abruptly  into  the  high  road,  and  then  she 
could  see  neither  him  nor  Isabel.  Lord 
Bevis  and  Mary  were  far  on  in  front.  She 
had  dropped  her  whip,  and  though  she  tried 
to  urge  her  horse  forward,  she  fancied  she 
made  but  little  progress.  She  gained  the 
high  road,  as  I  said,  on  the  sudden ;  Cap- 
tain  Bohun  was  riding  fast  towards  her. 

"  Keep   back,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  he 
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exclaimed.    "  You  can  do  no  good ;  it  w 
no  sight  for  you ;  keep  back." 

He  caught  at  her  bridle  as  he  spoke,  bul 
she  slipped  from  her  horse,  and  ran  for- 
ward. A  heap  of  dark  clothes  lay  on  the 
road,  and  close  beside,  the  Arab  was  feed- 
ing quietly  from  the  scanty  patches  of  grass 
that  grew  on  the  wayside. 

Lord  Bevis  was  supporting  the  head— a 
dark  streak  oa  the  forehead  and  a  broken 
branch  near,  from  an  overhanging  tree,  told 
the  story. 

Constance  snatched  the  form  of  Isabel  to 
her  bosom,  and  pressed  the  cold  cheek  to 
hers.  She  looked  with  all  the  hopeless 
horror  of  conviction  upon  the  half-dosed 
glazing  eye,  and  pale,  parted  lips.  A  fev 
short,  thick  sobs  ^isued,  then  a  deep  si- 
lence, a  sigh  or  two,  and  among  them  one 
word  breathed — "  Reginald." 
.  The  next  moment  she  was  a  corpse. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sweet  rose,  fiedr  flower,  untimely  plucked,  soon  faded ! 
Plucked  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring ! 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely  shaded ! 

Fair  creature  killed  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting. 

♦  «  •  « 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good ; 
A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly : 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 
A  brittle  glass  that's  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

SHAKSSPSABB. 

Pain  and  grief 
Are  transitory  things,  no  less  than  joy ; 
And  though  they  leave  us  not  the  men  we  were. 
Still,  they  do  leave  us. 

TATLOB. 

So  Leyton  was  changed  in  a  few  hours 
into  a  house  of  mourning.  There  is  some- 
thing in  extreMe  beauty,    which,   as  we 
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rarely  encounter  it,  so  we  pardon  to  its  in- 
fluence a  thousand  fiEuilta  which  .we  r^^ster 
exactly  against  those  who  are  ongifted  with 
this  all-powerful  charm.  This  is  an  injos^ 
tice;  but  the  even-handed  goddess  hai 
very  few  followers  in  this  worlds  and  most 
people  spend  their  whole  lives  in  giving 
and  receiving  wrongs  ci  such  intangible 
nature.  There  was  not  a  person  in  the 
whole  house,  who  did  not  sincerely  grieve 
for  Isabel.  The  maids  wept  like  river 
gods.  The  men  looked  sulky,  which  is 
English  for  sorry  in  that  sex.  The  house 
was  darkened,  the  beautiful  corpse  laid  out ; 
people  stole  along  with  that  awe  in  their 
footsteps  which  death  ever  inspires.  Con- 
stance was  in  her  own  boudoir  really  ill, 
Mrs.  D'Oyley  sitting  with  her,  Mrs.  Agatha 
down  stairs  making  tea,  Mary  and  Lord 
Bevis  were  sad  and  silent.  Captain  Bohun 
had  gone  home,  and  had  then  come  back 
again  with  Sir  Reginald,  who  could  not 
possibly  rest  without  hearing  the  whole 
account  from  Mary. 
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He  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  its 
being  a  horrible  occurrence,  and  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  mingled  with  some  con- 
fused remarks  respecting  Providence,  which 
tended  to  say,  as  nearly  as  Mary  could  judge, 
that,  as  Prondence  had  seen  fit  to  remove 
Mrs.  Forde,  nobody  ought  to  be  at  all 
more  sorry  about  it  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly help. 

A  convenient  doctrine  is  this,  and  very 

■ 

commonly  in  people's  mouths  when  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  does  not  imme- 
diately afiect  them,  and  when  they  have  a 
very  great  personal  dislike  to  dejected  faces; 
so  Sir  Reginald  stirred  his  tea,*  and  thought 
that  in  this  instance  Providence  knew  best. 
But  conversation  lagged,  the  shadow  was 
upon  them  all ;  nobody  attempted  to  break 
the  heavy  silence,  until  Miss  D'Oyley's 
maid  whispered  to  Captain  Bohun  that  her 
mistress  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

Constance  had  persuaded  her  mother  to 
go  to  bed,  and  was  alone  when  he  came 
in. 
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"  I  im  80  ^t&l  yoo  are  come/'  die  nid. 
"  Vvp^  I  know,  win  be  op  preMstlj ;  eov 
be  qoidc  and  take  me  to  aee  ImlwL" 

He  endeavoured  to  couviaee  her  Ait 
it  would  be  imwiae»  vaA,  in  her  agitated 
state ;  that  Ifr.  D*Oylej  would  Aaa^rate 
it,  and  Mrs.  lyOjIej  tbraw  theUame  oa 
him  for  yidding  to  her  faniniea,  ButdK 
got  up  and  looked  for  a  shawl,  and  mid 
she  had  made  ap  her  mind. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  go  alone,"  she 
said,  ''  and  I  know  voa  will  not  refuse  me. 
It  all  seems  now  like  some  nneasy  dream ; 
and  unless  I  see  her  again  I  shall  never 
believe  it.  I  shall  always  be  oppressed  with 
a  restless  doubt  of  her  being  really  gone. 
Only    let    ns    make    haste    before    papa 


comes." 


She  was  hardlv  able  to  walk,  and  be 
almost  carried  her  to  the  door  of  the 
chamber.  They  entered.  The  first  thing 
that  met  her  eyes  was  Isabel's  favourite 
marble  basin  heaped  with  the  flowers  she 
had  gathered  that  very  morning,  in  her 
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health  and  strength.  She  was  glad  of  the 
respite — the  moment's  pause  which  the  sight 
afforded  her.  Captain  Bohun  uncovered 
the  face,  and  turned  aside  with  an  agitation 
be  could  not  repress  from  the  silent  fea- 
tures. Constance  sank  on  her  knees.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  looked' upon 
the  dead.  How  awful !  how  unimaginable ! 
How  many  fearful  dreams,  how  many  fever 
fits  had  shadowed  to  her  ghastly  shapes 
that  she  thought  dead,  but  all  unlike 
the  truth.  She  could  not  breathe  as  she 
looked  upon  it.      She  had  heard    death 

• 

called  beautiful.  Yes — ^that  calm  heavy 
brow,  and  the  white  full  eyelid,  with  the  long 
curved  lash  that  cast  a  black,  fixed  shadow 
on  the  cheek,  these,  even  in  their  solemn 
stillness  might  be  beautiful ;  but  the  mouth 
— ^the  lips  were  contracted,  like  withered 
rose  leaves,  and  the  white  teeth,  locked  to- 
gether, lay  in  sight.  And  no  breath  might 
ever  more  pass  those  portals — no  sound 
uplift  the  curtain  of  that  eye — no  motion 
stir  the  rigid  composure  of  those  limbs ! 


looked  smaller,  fie 
touch  it,  would  110 
BohuQ  signed  for  hf 
her  up ;  she  shraB 
Everything  sickenei 
the  flowers  was  waf 
and  a  fly  hovered  an 
hair.  Her  compani 
settled  again,  and  tb 
face  was  more  shock 
burst  into  a  shriek  a 
Mrs.  Agatha 'pass 
at  her  earnest  eotr 
sl^pt  little  and  by 
night;  the  long  a 
lamp :  the  fevered  ' 
thought    that   would 
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Mr.  D'Oyley  wrote  to  Lady  Hemshaw  the 
day  after  this  fatal  occurrence,  and  he  never 
looked  for  any  answer  to  his  communica- 
tion. He  thought,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  friends  of  this  lady,  that  she  had 
entirely  hardened  her  heart  against  her 
unhappy  daughter ;  and  that  news  of  what- 
ever kind  that  related  to  her,  would  be 
received  with  an  equal  degree  of  uncon- 
cern. 

Three  days  afterwards  the  whole  party 
were  in  the  drawing-room,  when  Sir  Regi- 
nald, who  was  standing  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  wishing  very  much  that  it  might 
be  proper  to  tell  the  girls  to  come  and  play 
at  bagatelle,  and  not  distress  themselves 
any  longer  about  what  could  not  be  helped, 
startled  them  all,  by  calling  out : 

"  Why,  Constance,  my  love,  here  comes 
that  extraordinary  woman  at  last." 

"Lady  Hernshaw?"  said  Constance, 
rising  from  her  chair,  and  sinking  down 
again  as  pale  as  death. 

"  The  very  same  ;  and  post  haste,  if  one 
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may  judge  by  her  Ikmws.     I  wonder  lAai 
brings  her  here  ?" 

*'  ShaU  I  ring?"  said  Mary,  <<  the  aer- 
▼ants  have  (orders  to  admit  no  one." 

Mr.  D'Oyiey  went  to  receive  Lady  Hern- 
shaw  just  as  she  was  rushing  up  the  hstt 
steps.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  a 
distracted  person;  her  hair  n^lected,  hsr 
eyes  wild,  her  cheeks  pale  and  sunkeo. 
She  caught  hold  of  both  his  hands,  and 
hurried  with  him  into  the  house. 

"  Good  God !  Mr.  D'Oyley,"  she  ex- 
claimed,  ^'  is  this  true  ? — this  awful,  shock- 
ing event !  It  cannot  be.  Yon  meant  to 
alarm  me, — ^to  awaken  my  feelings, — ^to  in- 
duce me  to  receive  her  at  last.  I  will 
indeed !  I'll  take  her  home  with  me  now. 
I  came  here  on  purpose  I'' 

Mr.  D'Oyley  in  vain  attempted  to  ex- 
plain ; — ^to  interrupt  her. 

'^  But  she  is  seriously  hurt !"  she  con- 
tinued, **  something  has  happened.  I  can't 
describe  what  I  felt  on  receiving  your  letter. 
It  was  terrible  I — ^bevond  all  words.    Let 
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me  see  her ! — Let  me  see  my  child  !  No, 
no  ! — don't  say  it ! — She  is  so  young  to 
die !     She  cannot — cannot — " 

It  was  a  relief  to  Mr.  D'Oyley  that  she 
burst  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  weeping. 
He  said  all  he  could  to  soothe  her;  but 
how  console  a  woman  who  had  acted  such 
a  part !  She  changed  at  once  into  a  storm 
of  the  most  passionate  upbraidings  against 
herself.  All  the  errors  of  her  beloved 
daughter  might  be  traced  to  her  own  mis- 
management. She  had  been  the  wretched 
cause  of  all ;  and  in  resenting  Isabel's 
faults,  she  had  but  resented  her  own  guilty 
work.  And  then  she  burst  into  another 
bitter  flood  of  tears,  clasped  her  hands, 
called  herself  the  most  miserable  of  mothers, 
and  entreated  Mr.  D'Oyley  to  lead  her 
directly  to  the  remains  of  her  poor  child. 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  frantic  excite- 
ment. She  fell  over  the  threshold  in  a 
paroxysm  of  hysterics,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  was  able  to  proceed.     She 
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uttered  the  most  cirocrtippfili  to  aacicDt 
threw  henelf  upon  the  ooAiii,  odled' to  her 
dear  diild,  her  bdored  Inbd;  entiratwl 
her  forgiTenesSy  and  in  the  anne  hveadi 
npbraided  her  own  crndtj.  In  fi^t,  ihe 
underwent  all  the  agoniea  of  all  awakened 


remorse.  R  was  a  riwiekinc  aeene  I — tetii* 
Ue  as  being  the  display  of  a  grief  fix*  whidi 
there  was  no  remedy,  and  shoddng  as  a 
contrast  between  her  frenzied  adjnratioiis 
and  the  awful  stillness  of  the  insensible 
image  before  her.  Mr.  D'Oyley  was  truly 
glad  when  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
from  the  room.  She  insisted  on  removing 
the  body  of  her  daughter  to  her  own  home, 
that  it  might  be  interred  in  the  family 
vault ;  and  her  servants  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  H —  to  give  the  needful  direc- 
tions. In  the  meantime  she  declined  see- 
ing any  member  of  the  family  except  Mr. 
D'Oyley,  whom  she  requested  to  read  to 
her  out  of  the  Bible,  and  then  remained 
in  a  room  by  herself  with  a  very  large 
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prayer-book,  which  she  did  not  read,  laid 
open  on  a  table  with  a  pair  of  waxlights, 
which  she  imagined,  in  common  with  many 
cparse-minded  people,  possessed  some  pe- 
culiar charm  in  time  of  sorrow.  Singu- 
lar^ that  in  health  and  quiet,  these  people 
never  have  recourse  to  these  good  books, 
and  that  in  sorrow  or  sickness  they  attach 
so  much  importance  to  the  mere  volume, 
as  if  the  age  of  spells  and  talismans  were 
not  past ! 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  D'Oyley  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  mentioned  that 
Lady  Hernshaw  wished  to  be  alone,  which 
Constance  was  rejoiced  to  hear,  for  she 
had  a  very  great  dread,  of  encountering  her 
Ladyship ;  and  likewise  that  she  intended 
removing  her  daughter,  which  news  cost 
Constance  some  tears,  while  Sir  Reginald 
could  not  conceal  his  satisfaction.  It  was 
highly  proper  ;  very  good  taste  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Hernshaw,  and  so  on. . 

The     next     morning,     Constance    was 
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awtkeoed  by  a  stir  io  the  boose,  which  «»• 
Tinced  her  that  thej  were  removing  her 
poor  friend.  She  went  to  her  windoir 
which  looked  into  the  coart-yard,  and 
there  was  the  hearse  standing  just  beneath, 
and  Lady  Bentshaw*8  carriage  io  waldng 
behind. 

The  grey  dawn  was  stealing  in  thin  lines 
along  the  honzon ;  it  had  raioed  in  the 
night,  and  ereiy  thing  hicAed  cold  and 
cheerless.  It  was  better  than  sunshine; 
it  was  in  hannony  with  the  dreary  joomey 
oo  which  they  were  going, — the  mother 
and  daughter! 

Mr.  D'Oyley  and  Lord  Bevis  came  and 
stood  at  the  door,  while  the  coffin  was 
carried  to  the  hearse ;  and  then  Mr.  D'Oy- 
ley went  in  and  returned  with  Lady  Hem- 
shaw  weeping  and  hanging  on  his  arm. 
Her  head  was  stooped,  so  that  Constance 
did  not  see  her  features.  She  clasped  her 
hands  together  in  answer  to  some  remark 
of  Mr.   D'Oyley's,   and  then   turned  and 
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gave  her  hand  to  Lord  Bevis»  while  she 
seemed  trying  to  speak ;  but  her  voice  was 
choked,  and  throwing  herself  into  a  comer 
of  her  carriage,  the  dreary,  slow  procession 
began. 


And  Lady  Hernshaw,  after  a  proper  pause 
given  to  her  unexampled  griefs,  as  she 
called  them,  mingled  in  the  world  again 
as  freely  as  before ;  but  she  had  grown 
many  years  older  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Her  health  had  received  a  shock,  as  well 
as  her  appearance.  It  was  not  so  easy 
as  it  used  to  be  to  manage  her  hair,  and 
to  paint  down  her  wrinkles  ;  her  voice  was 
altered,  and  everything  became  a  fatigue 
to  her.  Every  body,  except  herself,  as- 
cribed these  changes  to  the  awful  death 
of  Mrs.  Forde  ;  but  she  went  from  one 
doctor,  and  from  one  system  to  another, 
and  wondered  that  nothing  could  bring 
her  back  to  what  she  was  before.  She 
had  bought  experience  too,   at  the  usual 
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price ;  at  the  price  of  much  sharp  c 
ing,  moch  regret,  ntach  shame,  and  mucl 
<^  that  physical  wear  and  nnrest,  vbici 
ever  keeps  pace  with  the  educatioa  ( 
the  sool.  She  had  gained  experience  to( 
at  the  usual  time  i — when  it  could  not  fa 
of  the  slightest  use  to  her,  or  anj  othc 
human  being.  All  she  had  learned  frot 
her  great  trial  was, — how  falsely  she  bai 
brought  up  her  child,  and  how  wickedl 
she  had  resented  her  own  work  ! 
And  she  bad  no  other  daughter ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Sorrows  are  changed  to  bride-songs — so  they  thrive. 
Whom  fate  in  spite  of  storms  hath  kept  alive. 

FORD. 

All  prepare 
For  revels  and  disport :  the  joys  of  H3rmen 
Like  Phoebus  in  his  lustre,  put  to  flight 
All  mists  of  dulaess,  crown  the  hours  with  gladness ; 
No  sounds,  but  music ;  no  discourse,  but  mirth. 

IBID. 

Yet  men  who  give 
A  living  daughter  to  the  fickle  will 
Of  a  capricious  bridegroom,  laugh — ^the  madmen  ! 
Laugh  at  the  jocund  bridal  feast,  and  weep 
When  the  fak  corse  is  laid  in  blessed  rest. 
Deep,  deep,  in  mother  earth. 

MISS   MITFOBD. 

The  marriages  were  delayed  for  six 
weeks,  during  which  time  Constance  wore 
mourning  for  her  friend.  No  arguments 
>or  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  shorten 
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]y;  and  then  told  him  that  he  was  the 
dearest  father  in  the  world ,  except  her 
real  father;  but  that  all  that  was  quite 
settled,  and  could  not  be  changed,  and 
that  Mr.  Bohun  was  quite  of  her  way  of 
thinking  ;  (here  she  made  several  signs 
aside  to  Mr.  Bohun,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  had  better  not  contradict 
her) ;  and  that  really  it  was  rather  too  bad 
of  the  spectators  to  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
when  the  principals  were  taking  it  so  very 
amiably  and  quietly. 

So  all  that  Sir  Reginald  was  able  to 
achieve  by  his  eloquence,  was,  that  the 
six  weeks  should  date  from  the  day  of 
the  accident ;  and  as  soon  as  that  was 
distinctly  understood  and  agreed  upon,  he 
became  more  comfortable.  He  did  not  know 
but  that  she  might  have  chosen  to  count 
from  the  day  of  the  funeral.  However, 
there  was  one  comfort,-«-it  was  impossible 
to  say  ^how  many  things  there  were  to  be 
done  and  settled  beforehand.  The  more 
time  there  was,   the   more  there  seemed 
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to  be  done.  As  tlie  day  drew  nev,  hA 
houses  were  filled  with  gneebi.  There  wcR. 
two  sets  of  bridcmaids,  with  fiithen  sad 
mothers  in  proportion,  and  these  wcr 
coming  and  going  finxn  one  house  tQ 
another  all  day  long ;  and  ngjfat-aeeing  sad 
dinner*parties  kept  all  gay  and  employed. 
Then  Mr.  Eustace  £Glton  came  dowA  wift 
his  father ;  and  it  is  indeed  untold  what  sn 
addition  he  was  to  the  party.  Peihaps 
the  marriage  of  Constance  would  not  have 
been  of  sufficient  interest  to  entice  him 
to  Leyton;  but  his  sister  was  going  to 
make  a  very  good  connexion ;  quite  to 
give  him  a  lift,  making  him  brother-in-law 
to  an  Earl,  and  he  thought  it  quite  needful 
to  grace  the  ceremony  with  his  presence. 

He  was  very  useful,  driving  or  ridiog 
with  the  six  bridemaids,  and  Lord  Bevis 
was  exceedingly  entertained  with  him.  He 
had  never  chanced  to  come  in  contact  with 
a  very  common  mind  before  ;-r-he  had 
scarcely  exchanged  three  sentences  with 
Sir  Morgan,  during  that  gentleman's  as- 
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siduities;  and  as  every  thing  in  society 
wore  to  him  the  gloss  of  novelty,  he  was 
much  amused  by  hearing  Eustace  talk. 
Not  having  been  ever  possessed  of  an  idea 
of  his  own,  he  was  an  excellent  standard 
of  the  way  in  which  most  men  think, 
speak,  and  feel ;  because  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  perform  these 
transactions  in  a  way  at  all  different  from 
his  neighbours.  Thus,  he  thought  his 
sister's  match  a  very  good  thing,  and  Mrs. 
Forde's  death  a  shocking  affair,  and  a  bore 
besides.  He  thought  Constance  looked 
remarkably  pretty  in  black,  and  Miss 
Blackwood,  the  handsomest  of  the  bride- 
maids,  was  a  splendid  woman; — and  this 
exactly  because  other  people  said  and 
thought  so  likewise.  He  would  be  sorry 
if  his  best  pointer  died,  and  glad  if  any 
horse  won  which  he  betted  upon ;  and  with- 
out distinctly  knowing  it  himself,  he  was 
very  fond  of  his  sister.  Then,  he  spoke 
indistinctly,  and  dropped  his  R's,  and 
used  an  artificial  tone  of  voice, — ^infallible 
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hearts,  they  were  very  well  for  people  who 
required  such  things,  she  would  much 
rather  have  an  opera-box. 

"  Yes,"  said  Constance  to  her  qousin 
Mary,  as  the  elegant  Miss  Blackwood  was 
exhibiting  to  Eustace  some  of  the  gold  and 
ivory  trifles  of  her  workbox,  **  if  poor  Isa- 
bel had  been  as  vulgar  and  as  unfeeling  as 
many  girls,  she  would  have  accepted,  with- 
out a  sigh,  the  position  her  mother  had 
provided  for  her.  She  was  not  bad  enough, 
that  was  her  fault  1" 

"  Yes,"  saicb  Mary,  smiling,  "  next  to 
being  good  enough,  to  be  bad  enough  is 
the  best  way  to  ensure  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world." 

"  I  think  they  had  better  marry,"  said 
Constance  ;  *'  it  would  cause  such  a  sensa- 
tion, would  not  it  ?" 

*'  I  have  no  objection,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mary.  ''  Eustace  has  a  right  to  expect 
a  handsome  wife  for  his  money ;  and  this 
is  a  match  that  people  would  not  laugh  at ; 
far  better  than  little  Miss  Meredith." 
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"  Could  we  not  manage  it?"  asked  Con- 
stance eagerly. 

"  Oh,  it  will  manage  itself,"  returned 
Mary,  carelessly.  "  I  heard  the  lady  just 
now  quoting  Byron  in  support  of  a  com- 
pliment she  had  just  been  paying  to  his 
eyes.  You  need  not  open  yours,  my  dear 
Constance,  such  things  are  done  now-a- 
days,  and  Eustace  never  could  resist  a 
little  flattery:  I  dare  say  he  beginB  to 
fancy  himself  deeply  attached." 

"  But  I  want  them  to  he  married  when 
we  are,"  said  Constance  f  "  that  would 
surprise  everybody  so  much,  it  would  be 
like  the  close  of  '  Much  Ado  About  No- 
thing ;'  and  I  know  Miss  Alton  would  be 
hridemaid  if  I  were  to  ask  her." 

"What,  next  week,  dear  Constance? 
Impossible !" 

"  I  don't  see  that;  I'm  sure  stranger 
things  happen  every  day." 

"  I  don't  know  how  people  rtiUly  ma- 
naged in  Shakespeare's  time,"  said  Mary, 
laughing ;  "  but  in  a  play  of  course  it  was 
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easy  to  lead  the  ladies  to  church  on  the 
spot ;  while  in  these  days,  think  of  the  long 
train  of  preparation,  the  dresses ;  the  fit- 
tings on  and  counsellings  that  have  taken 
place  only  about  your  gowns ;  besides  the 
endless  sheets  of  parchment,  which  cannot 
quite  be  got  ready  in  a  week." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Constance ;  "  all 
that  may  be  done  afterwards.  Here  comes 
Mr.  Bohun ;  I  am  sure  he  will  be  of  my 
way  of  thinking." 

Mr.  Bohun  laughed,  and  said  that  the 
thing  was  impossible;  that  it  was  very 
likely  she  might  possess  skill  enough  to 
engage  them,  and  he  thought  that  she 
might  rest  satisfied  with  that  triumph/ 
He  reminded  her,  that  if  she  could  persuade 
the  principal  people  to  postpone  settle- 
ments and  trousseaus,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  gain  over  Mr.  Hilton  and  Mrs. 
Blackwood  to  so  unusual  a  step.  Oh  yes, 
he  allowed  it  would  form  the  one  romantic 
feature  in  the  life  of  Eustace,  and  Con- 
stance was  of  course  actuated  by  a  bene- 
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was  nothing  like  beginning  at  once.  She 
stepped  through  the  glass  doors,  and  joined 
him. 

**  You  have  a  long  leave  of  absence,  have 
not  you,  cousin  ?"  she  began. 

"  Two  months,"  said  Eustace ;  "  I  wish 
it  was  a  little  later,  because  of  hunting ; 
only,  you  see,  Mary's  marriage ;  and  I  shall 
get  some  good  shooting  at  Hillsted." 

'*  What  a  comfort  that  is^,  cousin  !  Don't 
you  think  Miss  Blackwood  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture ?" 

*'  Yes,  that  is — I — ^she  is  very  well  con- 
nected,  is  she  not  ?" 

*'  First  cousin  to  two  Lords  and  one 
Baronet.  I  assure  you  I  consider  you  a 
most  fortunate « person.  Of  course,  it  is 
very  right  to  look  oonfused ;  but  still  it  is 
easv  to  see — " 

"  You  always  were  so  clever,  Con- 
stance.'* 

'•  Was  I  not?  Well,  now  how  delight- 
ful it  will  be  that  you  should  be  married 
on   the   same   day   with   us,   brother   and 
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with  anybody,  how  would  you  manage? 
You  would  not  trouble  your  head  about 
settlements  ?'' 

"  Then  I  had  better  run  away  with  her, 
hadn't  I  ?" 

*'  That  is  foolish,  and  wrong,  besides ; 
it  is  not  creditable  to  run  away  with 
people.  And  would  that.  Sir,  be  the  same 
thing  as  marrying  on  the  same  day  with 
your  sister?" 

**  No,  true ;  but  then,  her  dress?" 

*'  Leave  that  to  me." 

"  And  I  said  I  would  be  Bohun's  bride- 


man." 


"  I  will  arrange  that." 

"  And  the  old  mother  ?" 

"  I  will  speak  to  her." 

"  And  my  governor  ?" 

*'  Explain  the  matter  to  Mr.  Hilton. 
Do  you  think,  Sir,  I  am  to  have  all  the 
trouble  ?" 

**  1  have«not  even  a  carriage." 

*'  Uncle  Hilton  will  lend  you  his,  and 
go  home  by  the  railway." 
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one  ;  you  shall  wear  a  pinafore  if  I  like  it ! 
So  don't  let  me  hear  one  word  against  the 
H tailors." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Eus- 
tace.    '*  ril  send  my  man  to  H to- 

tight." 

''  I  may  speak  to  Mrs.  Blackwood,  then, 
before  dinner  ?" 

'*  Do,  please,  Constance." 

''  Run  into  the  hall,  then  ;  Miss  Black- 
wood will  be  there  ;  I  see  her  fine  head 
passing  the  staircase  window." 

*'  1  will.  She  has  a  fine  head,"  said  Eus- 
tace, who  knew  as  much  about  a  fine  head 
as  he  did  of  Sanscrit.  He  hurried  into  the 
hall ;  Constance,  still  in  her  morning  dress, 
darted  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Blackwood's  dress- 
ing-room. 

It  was  a  good  scene,  though  not  a  diffi- 
cult one  which  she  had  to  play.  Mrs. 
Blackwood  was  a  very  worldly  woman  ;  she 
knew  Eustace  to  be  a  remarkably  good 
match ;  her  daughter  had  beauty  and  con- 
nexions,   the  Hiltons   great  wealth  ;    and 
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they  were  of  aa  old  family,  though 
Hilton  was  a  banker.  She  received 
news  that  Eustace  adored  her  daughter, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  smile  ;  talked  of  parting 
with  her  treasure  as  a  natural  occurrenoe, 
said  she  had  always  heard  a  very  high 
character  of  Mr.  E.  Hilton,  (she  had  never 
so  much  as  heard  his  name  before  she 
came  to  Leyton) ;  and  hinted  that  she  did 
not  anticipate  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  her  daughter. 

So  far  all  was  smooth.  But  when  Con- 
stance, in  her  most  caressing  way,  inti- 
mated that  it  was  her  cousin's  fondest  wish 
to  be  married  on  the  same  day  as  his 
sister,  and  she  talked  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense too  on  the  occasion  ;  ascribed  to  her 
dear  cousin  a  great  many  feelings  he  would 
have  been  very  much  puzzled  only  to  hear 
talked  of;  and  became  quite  eloquent  on 
the  fact  of  Mary  and  himself  being  the  only 
two  of  the  family,  as  if  it  was  at  once 
unusual  and  affecting  for  any  one  to  pos- 
sess so  few  children  ;     when,   I   say,  this 
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part  of  her  mission  was  announced,  Mrs. 
Blackwood  was  indeed  delighted  with  so 
amiable  a  trait  in  his  character.  But  such 
extreme  haste — the  world  would  not  like 
it,  if  even  Camilla  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  yield  to  so  beautiful  a  sentiment ;  and 
therefore,  it  could  not  be. 

Constancy  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
drew  nearer  to  Mrs.  Blackwood. 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Blackwood,"  said  she, 
'*  Eustace  is  indeed  a  most  amiable  crea- 
ture ;  the  kindest  heart,  extremely  beloved 
in  his  regiment,  (his  brother  officers  liked 
him  and  his  dogs  and  horses  well  enough) 
but  young  men,  you  know — " 

Mrs.  Blackwood  bent  forward,  all  atten- 
tion. 

"  The  only  fault  he  has,  I  do  believe — he 
is  rather  changeable,  that  is  all;  and  ab- 
sence, you  know — ^he  leaves  this  part  of  the 
country  after  Mary's  marriage,  and  there 
is  no  saying — I  have  seen  instances,  much 
as  he  admires  Miss  Blackwood  now — " 

It  was  very  true ;  what  a  sensible  girl 
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Miss  D'Oyley  was  !  It  would  not  signil 
straw  about  his  being' ever  so  changeable 
after  he  had  married  her  Caniiila  ;  the 
only  danger  was  beforehand.  Some  people 
would  have  thought  the  changing  bad 
better  come  before  than  after,  but  not  so 
Mrs.  Blackwood.  There  was  a  cause — a 
show  of  reason  in  the  unusual  haste ;  and 
soraetimes  the  world  took  it  into  its  head 
to  relish  a  little  bit  of  sentiment,  and  nobody 
would  know  exactly  how  long  they  had  been 
acquainted.  Yes,  she  would  do  what  slie 
could  for  Mr.  Eustace,  he  might  depend  on 
it.  So  affectionate  a  disposition,  she  dared 
say  he  would  ever  regret  it  if  he  was  not 
married  with  his  dear  sister.  What  a  beau- 
tiful collar  of  pearls  was  that  which  he  had 
presented  to  Miss  Hdtoii !  She  thouglit 
she  heard  the  dinner  bell ;  perhaps  they 
had  better  go  down  stairs. 

Constance  thought  so  too.  She  had 
made  no  toilet,  but  that  never  distressed 
her,  and  now  she  was  in  mourning  it 
mattered    less  than  ever.     It  was  late  in- 
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deed  I  Mr.  Bohun  was  waiting  with  her 
nosegay  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she  took 
it,  and  replied  to  his  question  of  how  she 
got  on,  by  desiring  him  not  to  be  inquisi- 
tive, and  to  give  Mrs.  Blackwood  bis  arm. 

As  they  passed  through  the  hall.  Con- 

• 

stance  glanced  to  the  oriel  windows,  and 
saw  that  Eustace  had  been  making  the  best 
use  of  his  time;  it  was  easy  to  read  by 
the  glow  on  Miss  Blackwood's  oval  cheek, 
and  the  light  6f  triumph  kindled  in  her  fine 
black  eyes,  that  she  felt  she  had  gained 
a  prize,  a  step  in  society,  a  tribute  to  her 
beauty — the  hand  of  Mr.  Eustace  Hilton  ! 

Constance  managed  to  secure  the  chair 
on  the  other  side  of  Eustace ;  her  mamma 
always  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
she  congratulated  him  on  the  progress  he 
had  made. 

"  Yes ;  she  has  no  objection,  only  she 
thinks  a  week  so  very  quick." 

"  Ah !  I  shall  have  a  little  conversation 
with  her  in  the  course  of  the  evening.'* 

■ 

"  And  what  does  the  old  lady  say  ?" 


"  On    my   word 
her." 

"  Yes.    You  can 

ments  drawn  up  dire 

"  And  when  am  I 

nor  ?" 

"  Hiis  evening,  of 

"  And  what  am  1 1 

"  Oh  !  say  what  y< 

"  But  reaUy.  I— » 

"You  don't  thin] 

a  thing.  Never  mind, 

must  endeavour  to  d 

yourself:  recoUect  thi 

the  handsomest  woma 

"So  she  is.     But, 

you  so  interested  in  th 
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**  He  will  say  that  you  are  a  great  deal 
more  fortunate  than  you  have  any  right  to 
be/* 

^'  Not  so  fortunate  as  he  is  though  I" 

A  pretty  speech  for  a  bridegroom. 

''  Oh  1  you  mean  on  account  of  my  pro- 
perty," said  Constance ;  "  but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  we  had  both  made  up  our  minds 
before  I  had  Leyton.  Now  don't  speak 
any  more,  but  sit  thinking  of  what  you 
mean  to  say  to  Mr.  Hilton." 

Eustace  obeyed  her ;  and  the  more  will- 
ingly, as  he  felt  he  had  something  to  think 
about.  There  was  some  difference  between 
proposing  to  a  young  lady  and  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  his  *'  gover- 
nor." 

Not  being  much  of  a  diplomatist,  he 
told  his  father  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 
Mr.  Hilton,  whp  was  listening  to  a  beauti- 
ful glee,  merely  told  him  that  he  might 
come  to  his  room  when  the  party  broke  up, 
and  turned  again  to  the  piano,  which  delay 
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had  the  effect  of  making  him  so  nervous, 
that  when  he  did  come  to  his  father's 
dressing-room  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  and  threw  down  the  fire-irons  by  way 
of  beginning. 

Mr.  Hilton  told  him  not  to  make  that  noise, 
and  then  sat  down  in  an  arm  chair,  looking 
very  like  a  piece  of  wood.  After  a  pause 
on  both  sides,  it  came  into  his  head  that 
his  son  was  most  probably  Id  debt ;  and  as, 
to  do  bim  justice,  he  very  seldom  exceeded 
the  munificent  allowance  his  father  made 
him,  be  looked  as  lenient  as  he  could,  and 
begged  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 

As  soon  as  his  son  disclosed  to  him 
bis  sudden  attachment  for  Miss  Blackwood, 
be  said  it  was  very  well ;  it  was  altogether 
a  different  thing  from  his  affair  with  Miss 
Meredith.  Here  was  a  young  woman 
whose  appearance  commanded  respect, 
while  ber  station  in  society  made  it  at  once 
advisable  and  pleasant  to  form  such  a  con- 
nexion.     He  was  glad  to  bear  it :  and  now 
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he  supposed  Eustace  would  like    to    go 
to  bed. 

But  when  he  heard  that  Eustace  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  this  advisable 
young  woman  on  the  eventful  Wednesday, 
he  quite  filtered  his  tone,  called  Eustace 
a  fool,  and  rang  for  his  valet. 

Eustace  was  not  gifted  with  much  power 
of  persuasion ;  he  merely  said  that  if  he 
could  not  marry  her  on  Wednesday,  he 
would  not  have  her  at  all ;  that  everybody 
else  was  quite  willing,  and  that  if  the  thing 
was  ever  to  be,  he  did  not  know  why  it 
should  not  be  immediately;  that,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  waiting  ; 
and  that  Miss  Blackwood  was  the  finest 
woman  he  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Hilton  replied,  that  if  he  did  not 
marry  the  lady  in  question,  there  would 
be  no  harm  done ;  that  a  young  man  of 
four  and  twenty  cdbld  very  well  afford  to 
wait  a  few  years ;  but  that  if  he  had  such 
a  particular  fancy  for  that  day  and  that 
lady,  he  had  better  marry  at  once ; — that 
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there  was  certaiDly  something  iaconve- 
nient  and  romantic  in  ttie  proceeding ; 
but  that,  as  these  things  seldom  happened 
more  than  oDce  in  a  person's  life,  such 
fancies  were  more  excusable  then,  than  at 
other  times  ;  that  he  thought  there  was 
something  in  the  air  of  Leyton  ;  for  Con- 
stance had  never  turned  romantic  till  she 
came  there ;  that  he  hoped  Eustace  would 
be  very  happy, — and  he  vished  him  good 
night. 

Eastace  was  rery  much  surprised  and 
contented  with  this  prompt  acquiescence. 
It  saved  him  the  trouble  of  finding  any 
more  reasons ;  which,  as  he  had  none  at 
all  to  set  out  with,  was  rather  convenient. 
He  did  not  know  that  his  father,  who  cared 
so  little  for  Mary,  was  extravagantly  and 
blindly  fond  of  bim ;  and  that  Mr.  Hiltpn, 
however  easy  he  might  have  found  it  to 
deny  any  request  of  hh  by  letter,  was  not 
proof  against  his  most  awkward  attempts 
at  persuasion. 

He    could    not    help    stopping    at   his 
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cousin's  door  to  give  her  notice  of  the 
success  of  his  interview ;  and  she  desired 
him  to  go  straight  to  Mr.  Bchun,  and 
beg  him  to  recollect,  that  whenever  she 
set  her  mind  upon  any  thing,  that  was 
how  she  intended  the  affair  to  conclude. 

Mr.  Hilton  having  once  acquiesced  in 
the  affair,  proved  himself  of  infinite  use 
in  its  arrangement.  He  gave  up  his  car- 
riage as  Constance  had  predicted  ;  he  came 
forward  with  funds;  he  made  handsome 
presents  to  the  beautiful  fiancee;  he  ex- 
pedited in  a  marvellous  way  the  pro- 
gress of  her  wardrobe,  and  showed  himself 
in  so  amiable  a  light,  that  Constance  told 
Mr.  Bohun  in  confidence,  that  she  hardly 
knew  him  to  be  the  same  person.  But 
Mr.  Hilton  was  in  a  remarkably  good 
humour.  Mary's  marriage  was  in  every 
sense  an  unexpected  pleasure ;  and  for  his 
son's,  he  thought  after  all,  now  that  he 
had  fixed  on  so  creditable  an  object,  it  was 
safer  to  take  him  at  his  word. 


VOL.    111.  N 


1  evei 


The  weddin; 
church.  The 
with  the  poom 
iog  thickly  on 
those  who  like 
brides  were  dres 
watered  silk,  wii 
aod  loDg  reila. 
by  her  beautr. 
uQWODted  ocean 
contrasted  strikii 
hair.  Coostaoc 
bride;  her  splei 
glittering  rings 
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to  the  other  as  she  passed  along,  that 
Miss  D'Oyley  looked  like  an  angel;  and 
her  beaaty  was  so  enhanced  by  the  white 
drapery  with  which  she  was  surrounded, 
that  the  comparison  might  have  seemed 
just  to  a  more  critical  spectator. 

Miss  Blackwood  looked  and  moved  a 
Juno.  Her  profusion  of  dark  hair,  her 
large  flashing  eyes,  her  glowing  complexion, 
and  unusual  height,  made  her  a  very  ex- 
cellent representative  of  the  imperious  god- 
dess. The  poor  people  kept  mistaking  her 
very  naturally  for  Miss  Hilton,  the  young 
lady  who  was  going  to  be  a  Countess. 

*'  Are  you  frightened,  Mary  ?'*  whispered 
Constance,  as  they  were  all  crowded  near 
the  altar  before  the  ceremony  began. 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  turning  her  clear  hazel 
eyes  upon  her  cousin. 

"And  you,  Camilla?" 

"  Oh  !  don't  speak  to  me. — I  am  so 
nervous!"  said  Miss  Blackwood,  settling 
the  folds  of  her  dress. 
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CoDstanoe  fimcted  hendf  Ae  bntdt 
of  the  putj.  She  had  Made  up  her  niad 
a  kmg  time,  and  ahe  cane  Jiere  to  nf 
so ;— that  was  all. 

Mary's  scatlet  eoloor  fiided  aar^  ladk 
bv  indi  as  the  cmanony  proceeded;  aad 
CoMtance  grew  lirjghtaned  finosa  aedag 
every  body  dse  hwk  grstc^  ao  diat  wfaea 
she  took  Mr.  Bohun's  hand,  ahe  hdd  it 
so  fast,  as  if  for  protection  against  some- 
body else,  that  he  could  hardly  get  it  away 
asain.  !Miss  Blackwood  was  by  far  the 
most  composed.  She  whispered  her  re- 
sponses, and  wiped  her  eyes  occasionally 
with  her  costly  handkerchief,  and  nsed  her 
silver-chased  smelling-bottle  whenever  she 
could, — and  really  didn't  mind  it  at  all. 
She  even  remarked  to  Eustace  after  the 
ceremony  with  a  pretty  air  of  vexation, 
that  she  had  inked  her  finger  as  she  signed 
her  name. 

He  stopped  and  pitied  her,  and  then 
scrawled  something  which  by  courtesy  was 
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allowed  to  pass  in  the  register  for  ''  Eus- 
tace Hilton,  his  mark." 

With  regard  to  the  gentlemen.  Lord  Be- 
vis  was  earnest,  Mr.  Bohun  tranquil,  and 
Eustace,  who  was  wishing  for  a  cigar  all 
the  time,  might  be  termed  interesting.  But 
fate,  which  has  denied  to  Englishmen  a 
costume  at  all  worthy  of  a  human  being, 
has  also  decreed  that  they  shall  not  shine 
to  great  advantage  on  any  occasions  of 
state  and  ceremony;  they  are  not  dra- 
matic in  the  expression  of  their  feelings, 
and  therefore  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  everybody  looks  at  the  brides ; 
every  one  feels  that  all  the  beauty  and 
all  the  romance  of  the  situation  belongs 
to  them. 

And'  now  the  carriages  drew  up,  .the 
procession  was  arranged,  the  flower-girls 
strewed  their  scented  blossoms,  the  cu- 
rious groups  in  the  churchyard  pressed 
forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  th^  bridal 
party.     Let  us  follow  them.     No,  not  be- 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  RECOLLECT  a  remark  made  by  a  re- 
viewer upon  the  character  of  a  critic  in 
one  of  Mr.  Ward's  admirable  novels,  to 
the  effect  that  he  shrewdly  suspected  Mr. 
Ward  had  suffered  annoyance  from  some 
recent  criticism,  or  he  would  not  have 
drawn  so  severe  a  portrait  of  a  critic ; 
thus  insinuating  that  the  description  must 
be  received  with  a  grain  of  salt,  (the 
phrase  is  classical) ,  by  all  discreet  readers. 

It  would  seem  a  little  strange,  now,  if 
a  member  of  the  House  were  to  say  some- 
thing in  disparagement  of  pickpockets,  and 
were  to  be  answered  in  full  by  a  confident 
assurance  that  he  had  had  his  own  pocket 
picked.     '' Nothing  else,  Sir,  could  make 


i'ou  have  lost  yo 

case,  or  may  be  y< 

and  you  come  do 

pickpockets !     Ms 

goodly  testimony  I 

the  matter,  truly  i' 

Now,  though  it 

Btanders  that  erer 

but  he  who  has  U 

wise  has  always  be 

aad   I  am    careful 

against  the  critics 

explain  a  little  to 

kind    enough  to  n 

what  I  have  endea^ 

because  I  know  by 

of  these  gentlemen 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  only  two 
characters  which  pretend  to  more  develop- 
ment than  may  belong  to  sketches  are 
those  of  Constance  and  Isabel,  and  in  these 
I  have  depicted,  as  I  think,  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  results  of  two  kinds  of  education ;  the 
one  careful  and  conscientious — the  other 
artificial  and  dishonest  in  every  particular. 
The  result  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  not  in 
the  tranquil  routine  of  daily  life,  that  the 
great  difference  of  such  characters  is  to  be 
detected  by  a  common  observer;  diseases 
of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  body,  require 
something  of  a  shock  to  bring  them  for- 
ward. It  is,  in  a  situation  of  difficulty  and 
distress,  that  the  one  plunges  from  one 
falsehood  to  another,  and  at  length  seeks  to 
extricate  herself  by  an  act  of  unmeasured 
treachery  to  her  dearest  friend.  The  inte- 
grity of  the  other,  in  a  situation  equally  pain- 
ful, leads  her  to  the  truest,  the  most  beauti- 
ful source  of  consolation — the  administering 
to  the  happiness  of  others.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  one  difference  in  the  temperament  of 
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these  two  womeD,  which  in  a  great  dq 
inflaenoes  both  condoet  and  ehanc 
Constance  is  constitationall j  coiangei 
Isabel  is  timid.  So  mnch  has  been  i 
and  is  felt  against  Bxxf  apfffoach  to 
masculine  character  in  women,  fhal 
advocate  any  thing  so  gentlnnanly 
bravery  wiU  lay  me  open  to  mndi  oensi 
hot,  (apart  from  a  very  sincere  and  ac 
religions  principle),  I  do  not  know 
quality  so  likely  to  elevate  a  chara 
above  doing  wrong,  as  courage ;  anytl 
so  truly  indispensable  to  that  quiet  s 
fastness  in  well-doing,  which  is  surelj 
essential  to  the  weaker  as  to  the  n 
wilful  sex.  *'  For  thereof  comes  all  hoi 
and  aU  worth" — ^thereof  comes  the  y 
truth,  and  that  utter  absence  of  selfish] 
which  more  than  any  other  trait  dis 
guishes  a  true  woman.  And  I  wish  woi 
would  be  convinced,  when  that  deli 
and  sensitive  cherishing  of  self  is  c 
mended,  that  people  are  extolling  a  ^ 
bad   specimen  of  a  man,    perhaps    c 
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something  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
that  which  should  be  the  ornament  or 
the  characteristic  of  a  feminine  disposi- 
tion. 

And  now  to  say  a  few  words  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  faults  which  must  be  evident 
to  all.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  of  which  a  novel  can  be  guilty  is, 
to  be  dull;  and  in  three  volumes  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  I  shall  not  have 
often  committed  this  fault.  But  in  these 
days  it  is  the  fashion  to  write  three  volumes, 
neither  more  nor  less — nobody  can  be  out 
of  the  fashion ;  our  thoughts  or  our  words 
must  cover  so  many  sheets  of  paper,  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  many  a  story  is  beaten 
out  thin  to  meet  the  inexorable  demands 
of  the  printer.  A  poor  author  must  cudgel 
his  brains  if  he  mean  to  coin  them,  with 
the  pleasing  conviction  ever  before  his 
eyes,  that  *'  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his 
pace  with  beating." 

If  this  hint  of  our  necessities  should  serve 
to  excuse  some  few  of  the  deficiencies  you 
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H  must  needs  encounter  in  the  pages  before 

I  you,   ladies   and   gentlemen,    I  shall  hold 

H  myself  much  indebted  to  your  patience  and 

I  courtesy. 

L 
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"  Well,  and  what  is  she  like  ?"  asked 
Miss  Smith,  as  she  met  Mrs.  Brown  com- 
ing  out  of  the  iron  gates  that  led  to  Mrs. 
Alison's  house. 

"  Not  at  home !"  replied  Mrs.  Brown 
settling  the  gold  pins  in  her  cuffs,  with  an 
air  of  great  vexation. 

*^  She  never  is  at  home.  Do  you  think  she 
denies  herself  on  purpose?"  asked  Miss 
Smith. 

''  I  don't  know ;  the  man  said  she  always 
drove  out  at  this  hour." 

**  Now  that  is  such  an  air,"  returned 
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Miss  Smith,   "  always  to  go  out  at  a  cer- 
tain hour.  And  who  are  they  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  Heaven  knows  !  somebody  said 
the  husband  was  a  green-grocer." 

"  Mr.  Brook  told  me  he  was  a  wine- 
merchant,"  said  Miss  Smith  ;  "  but  then 
Mr.  Brook  is  such  an  old  gossip." 

" Hateful  old  man,  so  he  is!  There  he 
goes  to  cheapen  his  daily  mutton  chop  at 
the  butcher's." 

*'  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Miss  Mansel  ? 
Do  you  know  any  thing  of  these  Alisons  ?" 
"  Not  personally,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brown ; 
they  were  out  when  we  called.  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley told  me  she  was  a  great  beauty." 

"  What,  Mrs.  Alison  1  why  was  not  that 
she  at  church  with  the  ugly  lilac  bonnet  ?" 
"It  was  Mrs.  Alison  at  church,"  Miss 
Mansel  said ;  "  but  she  had  not  thought  the 
lilac  bonnet  ugly ;  in  fact  she  thought  it 
decidedly  the  prettiest  bonnet  in  the  church ; 
but  she  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  face  beneath." 
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**  Well  then,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brown 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  ''  I  can  tell  you 
she  is  no  beauty ;  her  mouth  is  too  large. 
I  never  could  see  any  beauty  in  a  person 
with  a  large  mouth." 

Mrs.  Brown's  mouth  was  a  little  thin 
aperture,  that  would  barely  serve  her  to  talk 
and  eat  with  :  but  as  she,  in  common  with 
almost  every  one,  had  been  called  pretty  at 
some  time,  and  by  somebody,  she  was 
greatly  enraged  when  she  heard  any  one 
called  a  beauty,  and  invariably  gave  her  very 
earnest  and  decided  negative  to  the  pro- 
position. 

Miss  Mansel  had  never  been  tried  by  too 
much  praise  ;  she  was  honest  and  reserved, 
two  very  unpopular  qualities.  She  was  a 
great  admirer  of  beauty  in  others,  having 
none  herself,  and  she  said  she  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  Mrs.  Alison  was  not  beautiful: 
she  had  promised  herself  a  great  treat  in 
seeing  her.  This  reply  put  Mrs.  Brown  out 
of  temper,  as  most  straightforward  replies 
do ;  but  Miss  Smith  stopped  Miss  Mansel 
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who  was  saying  good  bye,  and  asked  if 
Mr.  Alison  was  a  wioe  merchant  after  alt? 

"  No,"  Miss  Mansel  said,  "  be  was  in  no 
way  of  business  whatever." 

"Then  how  did  he  live?"  Mrs.  Brown 
wondered. 

"  On  his  fortune,"  Miss  Mansel  thought. 

Mrs.  Brown  believed  he  was,  or  had 
been,  a  green-grocer. 

Miss  Mansel  said  she  had  had  her 
information  firom  Mrs.  Hartley  who  was 
intimate  with  all  the  Alison  family. 

"  Oh  I  that  disagreeable  Mrs.  Hartleyl" 
was  Mrs.  Brown's  rejoinder. 

Miss  Mansel  thought  that  Mrs.  Hartley's 
powers  of  attraction  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  simple  fact  which  she  had  stated ; 
and  as  she  liked  Mrs.  Hartley,  she  made 
no  reply. 

Mrs.  Brown,  still  more  angrily  said  she 
saw  she  was  detaining  Miss  Afansel,  and 
wished  her  good  morning,  and  in  the  same 
breath  asked  her  whither  she  was  going  in 
such  a  harry. 
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Miss  Mansel  replied  that  she  was  going 
to  call  on  the  Hammonds,  and  that^she  was 
in  haste,  that  her  visit  might  be  paid  before 
their  early  dinner  hour. 

So  she  left  Mrs.  Brown  highly  enraged 
against  her ;  for  whenever  Mrs.  Brown 
asked  a  question,  it  put  her  into  a  passion 
if  the  people  did  not  make  her  exactly  the 
reply  she  had  framed  in  her  own  mind  ;  and 
she  had  wanted  Miss  Mansel  to  say  that 
she  was  not  in  a  hurry  at  aU,  and  that  she 
should  like  to  have  a  little  more  conversa- 
tion about  these  new  comers. 

'*  How  stupid  she  grows  1"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Brown  to  Miss  Smith.  '^  She  has  no 
more  manner  than  a  housemaid." 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  Miss  Smith,  **  she  is 
very  plain,  certainly." 

"  And  pretending  all  that  admiration  for 
beauty,  my  dear  Miss  Smith  1  Why  you 
and  I  know  that  it  is  all  because  she  affects 
to  be  fond  of  drawing  heads." 

"  And  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  proper," 
faltered  Miss  Smith  ;    '*  because  one  is  not 
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sure  that  it  is  gtrictly  coD^ned  to  our  own 
sex,  all  this  admiration." 

"  You  are  a  sensible  girl.  Miss  Smith," 
said  Mrs.  Brown. 

The  Hammonds  liked  Miss  Mansel,  and 
she  showed  to  more  advantage  in  their  plea- 
sant, frank  society.  Her  face  lighted  up  as 
she  was  shown  into  a  morning  room  rather 
^Bordered  with  an  appearance  of  lessons, 
with  four  fine  girls  of  different  ages  loung- 
ing round  the  table.  The  eldest  played  at 
teaching  the  three  younger  ones,  and  was 
distinguished  by  a  black  silk  apron  tied 
over  her  pink  frock  instead  of  the  holland 
pinafores  of  the  others. 

"  Ah,  ah  I  sister  Theresa,"  cried  one, 
starting  from  her  chair,  "  here  she  comes, 
sister  Theresa ;  and  has  she  brought  back 
the  lace  pattern  she  stole  from  me,  the 
little  thiefl" 

And  all  her  long  uncurled  locks  of  light 
hair  fell  back  like  ribbons,  as  she  bung 
round  Miss  Mansel's  neck,  and  looked  up 
in  her  face. 
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*'  Here  it  is,  Fanny  dear,  let  me  go  and 
speak  to  Grace.  Gracy,  lessons  are  all 
over  now." 

'*  Do  say  lessons  are  over,  now  that 
Theresa  is  come,"  said  Lydia,  tossing  books 
and  slates  into  a  heap  on  the  table. 

''  Oh  !  thank  goodness,  yes  1  lessons  are 
over  for  to-day,"  said  Grace,  pushing  her 
share  of  the  books  towards  the  general 
heap.  ^'  I  am  as  glad  as  any  of  you.  Come 
and  sit  close  by  me,  Theresa.  How  are  all 
at  home  ?" 

*'  All  well,  darling  1  thank  you ;"  said 
Theresa  to  Adela  the  little  silent  one,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  sisters,  who  had  stolen 
to  the  window  directly  she  saw  Miss  Man- 
sel  enter,  and  now  brought  her  a  fragrant 
cluster  of  jessamine.  "How  lovely  she 
grows,  yes,  tell  her  so  Gracy,  what  is  the 
use  of  hiding  it  ?  You  are  lovely,  dear  one." 

''  Look  at  her,  with  her  great  earnest 
eyes,"  said  Lydia. 

''  How  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,  Theresa, 


seen  Mrs.  Alis 
thing,  persuadec 
said  they  lived  i 
ours ;  talked  of  i 
riages,  and  all  tbi 
this  Mrs.  Alison. 

"  And    how 
Lydia.  "  If  I  am 
will  dress  exactlj 
shawl  down  to  m 
standing  out  all  i 

"  And  a  low  ca 
such  a  pair  of  gre 
I  make  them  go 
she  does  ?" 

"And     a     nnnrl 
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shaved  like  that  cross  old  dog  of  Mrs. 
Hartley's,  but  covered  with  long  hair  like 
a  little  muff.  Oh !  I  think  I  shall  steal  the 
poodle  !" 

"  I  wish  we  were  rich,"  said  Grace, 
laughing  ;  *'  fancy  our  old  chaise,  which  I 
always  say  will  come  in  two  when  old  grey 
Time  begins  to  pull  it  along,  and  which  even 
old  Tom  Happer  is  quite  ashamed  to  bring 
round  to  the  front  door ;  and  yet  if  mamma 
had  not  that,  she  must  walk,  which  would 
be  very  inconvenient  when  she  wants  to  go 
shopping  to  R ." 

*'  She  is  gone  there  to-day,"  said  little 
Adela  softly,  **  to  buy  me  a  straw  bonnet." 

**  What  wouldMrs.  Alison  say,  I  wonder," 
continued  Grace  still  laughing,  ''  to  our 
pink  frocks,  and  coarse  straw  bonnets,  or 
those  dismal  gowns  we  had  for  winter, 
which  you  allowed  yourself,  Theresa,  were 
just  the  colour  of  gingerbread." 

*'  Yes,  I  said  so,  but  I  thought  them  very 
neat,  with  your  plain  cuffs  and  collars,"  said 
Miss  Mansel. 
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"  But  only  fancy  us,  with  our  belong- 
ings, visiting  Mrs.  Alison.  I  believe  old 
Mrs.  Brown  was  right  after  all,"  said 
Grace. 

"  Well,  your  comfort  is,"  said  Theresa, 
"that  if  she  depends  on  carriages  and 
Bareges  shawls,  you  have  escaped  a  very 
tiresome  acquaintance." 

"  Perhaps  she  does  not  though,"  said 
Lydia.  "  See  her  riding  on  hmsehack  with 
the  wind  catching  her  long  dark  ringlets,  and 
blowing  them  back  over  the  rim  of  her  hat ! 
She  looks  so  hold  with  her  proud  aquiline 
nose.  No,  not  bold  exactly — ^I  mean — I 
can't  express  it." 

"  I  wish  I  had  seen  her,"  said  Miss 
Mansel. 

"  My  hair  never  will  keep  in  curl,"  said 
Fanny,  "  isn't  it  tiresome  f  just  look  at  all 
these  obstinate  strips." 

"  Band  it,  dear." 

"  What  with  my  wide  face  ?  An  Irish  face 
is  not  it  ?  Mamma  has  done  that  for  ns,  we 
have  all  her  Irish  face." 
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**  Here !  Theresa,  quick  ;  here  comes 
Mrs.  Alison  in  her  low  carriage." 

"  Stay,  my  little  Adela,  1*11  tie  it  for  you 
in  a  moment,  I  must  have  one  look  at  this 
beautiful  Mrs.  Alison." 

"  Oh !  Theresa,  she  is  gone.  Just  turned 
the  corner,  what  a  pity  !" 

"  She  had  on  a  black  velyjet  mantle," 
said  Lydia. 

'*  And  a  pair  of  yellow  gloves,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  And  such  a  pretty  bonnet,"  cried 
Lydia. 

"  A  fancy  straw,  with  a  purple  feather," 
echoed  Fanny. 

**  And  violets  inside,"  said  Lydia. 

"  I  wish  I  had  such  a  one,  I  know," 
remarked  Fanny. 

*'  That  will  do  :  don*t  bore  Theresa  about 
the  bonnet,"  said  Grace. 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  how  many  bonnets 
she  has  got,"  said  Lydia. 

**  As  if  you  knew !"  cried  Grace  ;  *'  come 
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here,  Theresa,  let  me  show  you  our  new 

waltzes." 

■*  My  time  is  up  ;  1  must  make   haste 

home,"  said  Theresa. 

"  No,   no  !  stay  and  dine  with  us  !    we 

shall  have  dinner  in  two  minutes !"    said 

Grace.                                                         ^3 
"  I  can't  really  to-day."                          ^^ 

"  We  won't  let  you  go.  Bister  Hieresa," 
cried  the  others,"  we  have  such  a  nice  din- 
ner to-day  :  chickens  and — " 

*'  Nonsense,"  said  Grace,  "Theresa  does 
not  care  for  the  dinner ;  hut  she  will 
stay." 

"  Can't  indeed !" 

"  But  your  mamma  has  Agnes  and  Jane 
with  her." 

"  Yes,  but  she  wants  me  to  write  a 
letter  before  post-time." 

"  Can't  Agnes  do  it  ?" 

"No,  my  little  Fanny. 

"  Well,  come  again  soon,  sister  The- 
resa." 
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"  Come    to-morrow/'    whispered  little 
Adela,  as  she  gave  her  a  parting  kiss. 

The  drawing-room  at  home  was  quite 
full  When  Miss  Mansel  returned.  Of  course 
the  first  name  that  met  her  ear  was  Mrs. 
Alison. 

Somebody  asked  as  usual,  "Who  are 
they  ?" 

Theresa  saw  that  Miss  Grove  had  put 
the  question  ;  and  it  set  her  thinking  who 
was  Miss  Grove  ?  And  so  very  little  dignity 
w^as  attached  to  the  few  forefathers  that 
Miss  Grove  was  ever  known  to  possess, 
that  she  thought  perhaps  Miss  Grove  was 
less  reasonable  than  many  women  might 
have  been  in  the  particularity  of  her  in- 
quiries. But  Miss  Grove  was  a  great  many 
years  older  than  Miss  Mansel,  and  therefore 
knew  better.  Perhaps  she  knew  that  to  be 
exceedingly  contemptuous  towards  other 
people,  and  extremely  fastidious  towards 
those  who  were  abundantly  qualified  by 
birth  and  education  to  associate  with  her, 
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was  a  very  excellent  way  to  make  people 
in  general  think  that  she  was  a  very  ex- 
alted personage.  It  is  so  natural  to  place 
you  above  those  you  despise. 

Miss  Mansel's  younger  brother  used  tocall 
Miss  Grove  a  humbug  j  but  what  could  you 
expect  of  a  boy  who  had  hardly  left  school  ? 

Miss  Grove  had  seen  Mrs.  Alison,  for 
she  had  been  at  home  when  that  lady  re- 
turned her  call.  "  She  did  not  take  a  drive 
at  a  stated  hour  every  day."  To  be  sore 
she  had  nothing  to  drive  in,  which  might 
in  some  measure  account  for  her  not  falling 
into  that  bad  habit. 

Miss  Mansel  immediately  crossed  over 
and  sat  down  by  Miss  Grove.  She  con- 
fessed that  she  felt  curious  respecting  Mrs. 
Alison.     "  Was  she  beautiful  ?" 

"  Oh !  dear  no,  she  might  be  called  a 
fine  woman." 

"  Was  she  fascinating  in  her  manners  ?" 

"  Not  at  all."  Miss  Grove  had  not 
been  at  all  struck  with  her  manners. 
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"  Perhaps  her  conversation  was  very  at- 
tractive.'* 

"Not  at  all."  Miss  Grove  thought 
that  Mrs.  Alison  aimed  at  being  thought 
foreign. 

Several  ladies  here  exclaimed  :  **  shock- 
ing !"  and  one  feared  that  Mrs.  Alison  was 
a  great  flirt.  One  said  that  Mrs  Alison  sat 
all  church  time  last  Sunday,  and  had  not 
been  to  church  at  all  the  Sunday  before. 

Another  thought  she  looked  dashing; 
and  another  remarked  that  her  style  of 
dress  was  preposterous  in  a  quiet  village 
like  theirs. 

Mrs.  Harding,  drawing  up  one  side  of 
her  mouth,  said  she  wondered  at  their 
coming  into  a  place  without  introduc- 
tions. 

Miss  Mansel  said,  that  they  were  in- 
timate ¥rith  the  Hartleys. 

"  Yes,  but  then  the  Hartleys,"  said 
Mrs.  Harding  with  her  well-known  expres- 
sion of  mouth,  *'  they  are  not  quite  all  the 
neighbourhood . ' ' 
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"  Only  that  as  we  all  know  the  Hartlevs. 
it  might  serve  as  an  introductioD  to  us." 
said  Theresa  quietly. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Harding. 

She  was  getting  angry  in  her  turn.  Poor 
Theresa,  without  knowing  it,  geoerally  cob- 
tiived  to  make  somebody  angry.  She 
thought  that  by  explaining  what  she  said  she 
made  her  meaning  clearer ;  they  thanked 
her  for  nothing,— by  that  means  she  was 
constantly  giving  check-mate  to  all  their 
fault-finding. 

"And  when  did  you  call,  pray?"  asked 
Mrs.  Harding. 

"  On  Monday." 

"  And  this  is  Friday,  two  days  I  believe, 
after  the  prescribed  time  for  returning  first 
visits.  Those  who  like  such  airs  may  put 
up  with  them.  I  am  glad  I  never  call- 
ed." 

"  Mrs.  Alison  is  often  an  invalid,"  said 
Theresa,  "  and  that  may  easily  account  for 
the  delay." 
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"  I  dare  say/'  said  Mrs.  Harding  ironi- 
cally, 

Theresa  was  growing  weary.  What  had 
poor  Mrs.  Alison  done,  she  wondered,  to 
all  these  people.  She  got  up,  said  that 
she  was  pledged  to  write  a  letter  by  post 
time,  and  shut  herself  in  her  own 
room. 

It  never  came  into  her  head  that  because 
Mrs.  Alison  was  young,  rich,  and  beau- 
tiful, every  one  felt  as  if  she  had  done 
them  some  great  personal  injury.  She 
thought,  that  in  spite  of  these  singular 
advantages,  she  must  have  something  dis- 
agreeable about  her,  which  none  of  these 
ladies  could  overlook. 

In  about  an  hour's  time,  her  sister  Jane 
knocked  at  her  door. 

"Oh!  Theresa,"  she  said,  **do  you  know, 
Mrs.  Alison  has  just  called.  Mamma  was 
out,  so  she  sent  in  her  card,  et  voild.*' 

She  threw  one  down  before  her  sister, 
which  contained  a  few  words  written  in 
pencil. 
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It  was  a  request  that  the  young  ladies 
would  drink  tea  with  her,  that  eveniDg, 
without  ceremony,  as  she  had  not  beea 
fortunate  enough  to  find  them  at  home. 

"  Let  us  go  by  all  means,"  said  Theresa. 
"  1  was  beginning  to  fear  I  should  never 
see  this  beautiful  Mrs.  Alison.  I  would  not 
lose  the  opportunity  for  a  world  ;  I  am  sure 
I  shall  like  her." 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  as  the 
Mansels  drove  up  to  Mrs.  Alison's  door, 
the  sound  of  music  came  through  the  open- 
curtained  windows.  It  was  a  delicious 
voice,  peculiar  in  its  wild  sweetness.  Mrs. 
Alison  was  singing.  She  rose  from  the 
piano  ;  came  through  two  or  three  gentle- 
men who  were  clustered  round  her,  and 
greeted  the  sisters. 

"  It  is  BO  very  kind  of  you  to  come  up 
to  see  me  in  this  unceremonious  way." 

Theresa  was  astonished  —  her  beauty 
was  dazzling — it  was  of  that  kind  of  which 
Shakspere  must  have  dreamed  of,  or  have 
seen  when  be  wrote  those  beautiful  lines : 
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When,  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time^ 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights,  - 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights ; 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  ezpress'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 

Mrs  Alison  was  very  tall,  of  that  slender 
and  graceful  structure  which  poets  are  apt 
to  attribute  to  Diana.  Her  slender  throat 
carried  her  head  up  from  her  shoulders, 
with  that  peculiar  air  of  delicacy  and  wild 
grace,  that  may  be  seen  perhaps  in  the 
partridge  as  much  as  in  any  thing — that 
inimitably  shy  and  startled  expression, 
which  brings  the  tiny  head  into  a  thousand 
new  positions  each  more  elegant  than  the 
last.  Her  complexion  was  splendid — her 
hair  had  the  gloss  and  texture  of  an  infant's 
— ^her  large  grey  eyes  sparkled  like  jewels 
beneath  their  lopg  black  fringes,  and  there 
was  a  force  and  precision  in  the  sharp  lines 
of  the  nose  and  the  slight  curved  lip,  that 
gave  perfection  at  once  to  the  outline  and 
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the  detail  of  the  fece.  And  then  what  a 
cheek — what  a  chin — what  a  forehead  in 
its  clear  wide  ivory  snr&ce — ^what  eyebrows 
lined,  and  almost  pamted  upon  the  pure 
skin !  Her  beauty  wa9  pwfectly  amazilig — 
when  she  spoke — ^when  she  listened — when 
she  was  silent — ^there  was  no  end  to  its 
change :  as  she  threw  herself  into  a  comer 
of  the  sofa  and  began  to  talk  to  Theresa  of 
the  village,  the  books  on  the  table — the 
flowers — ^her  pet  birds — in  every  new  pos- 
ture, every  new  inflexion  of  her  bewitch- 
ing voice  there  seemed  a  separate  charm. 

And  her  mind  seemed  as  fresh,  as  bright, 
as  highly  finished  as  her  person.  She 
could  touch  on  nothing  that  she  did  not 
adorn  ;  she  seemed  familiar  with  every 
passing  topic  ;  and  to  each  she  gave  a 
novelty  and  a  grace  that  showed  she  pos- 
sessed no  ordinary  intellect.  She  was  not 
learned  ;  but  where  was  the  use  of  learning 
to  a  creature  who  possessed  more  power, 
by  the  free  gift  of  nature,  than  others  can 
acquire  by  a  life's  laborious  toil  ?     People 
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(that  is  to  say,  Lord  Bacon)  once  said  that 
knowledge  is  power,  so  it  was  when  it  was 
scarce ;  but  when  things  become  plentiful 
they  lose  all  their  charm. 

Beauty,  such  as  her's,  must  ever  be 
most  scarce,  and  it  is  almost  the  only 
sceptre  left  on  earth.  Theresa  wondered 
again  and  again,  that  every  one  had  not 
been  as  much  astonished,  as  much  enrap- 
tured as  herself.  She  thought  that  such 
beauty,  that  such  entire  fascination,  could 
have  but  one  effect,  could  call  forth  but 
one  voice  of  admiring  praise.  Really 
Theresa,  though  not  grey-haired,  was  old 
enough  to  have  known  better ;  to  have 
known  that,  in  the  first  place,  common 
people  cannot  understand  the  higher  orders 
of  merit  at  all ;  and  that  secondly,  when 
they  find  out  .that  it  does  exist,  it  is  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  irritation,  that 
it  has  been  given  to  some  one  else  instead 
of  to  them.  When  a  very  rich  person 
is  mentioned,  people  try  to  convince  them- 
selves and  each  other,  that  he  is  not  half 


and  to  pull  her 
■t  would  be  vain 
to  her's. 


